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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ARTIST O’CONNOR. 


Mr. Ursan,—Is it not a remarkable 
omission in the recent editions of the Dic- 
tionaries of Painters by Bryant and Pil- 
kington, that there does not appear any 
biographical account and critical notice of 
the deceased celebrated artist O’ Connor? 

That he was eminent in his department, 
his various landscapes and moonlights 
abundantly testify ; the scenes, though, it 
may be admitted, too frequently similar, 
are ever pleasing. Those of his works 
that are signed and dated seem to have 
been more attentively considered, inas- 
much as they are generally more carefully 
handled, and are finished with such a 
charming truthfulness to nature, that 
they often possess all the sparkling bril- 
liancy and rich, sunny effects of Hobbima. 

The insertion of these lines in your 
Magazine will doubtless induce some 
valued contributor to supply the informa- 
tion desired respecting this gifted painter 
of the English school. DETUR. 


THE CHURCH IN DOVER CASTLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—As I was the first person 
who suggested the restoration of the old 
church in the Castle at Dover, as a garrison 
chapel, in the “Times” in 1858, and fur- 
nished drawings of the pillars, sedilia, 
water-drain, &. to the “ Builder” in that 
year, perhaps I may venture to add a few 
words to your welcome announcement that 
it will be restored by Mr. G. G. Scott. 
After considerable difficulty, and by the 
kindness of a military friend, I obtained 
access to the building, and made measure- 
ments, a privilege refused to Mr. Britton 
by the Duke of Wellington. 1 then had 
the article in the “Builder” submitted 
by an influential relative to the chief mili- 
tary authorities,—I grieve to say, without 


success. The plea of refusal was a reluc- 
tance to tamper with an interesting ruin. 
The pharos served as the belfry of the 
church, for there is a central tower; 
the bells were given by Prince George of 
Denmark to St. Thomas Church in Ports- 
mouth. The church (as I mention in my 
little volume on the Coast of Kent) be- 
came a ruin in 1690, and the church of 
St. James now possesses the silver chalice 
which belonged to it, and was made a 
loan until its restoration. The writer 
whom I cited there from some manuscript 
notes in the British Museum, was of opi- 
nion that the stonework under the central 
tower was mostly of the time of Henry 
III. and the remainder of the reign of 
King Stephen. I most sincerely rejoice 
that the good work of restoration is in 
hand, and the more so as it is confided to 
the eminent architect whom you name. 
I am, &c. 
MAcKENzIE Watcort, M.A. 


BABRII FABULZ XSOPEZ. 


Mr. Urnsan,— The writer of the above- 
named review in the March number of 
the GENTLEMAN’s MAGazINneE seems to be 
unaware that all, or nearly all, of Sir Geo. 
Cornewall Lewis’s contributions to the 
“ Foreign Quarterly” have been identified. 
A correspondent of “ Notes and Queries,” 
Mr. John Macray, of Oxford, has recently * 
published in that periodical a list of the 
writers in the F. Q. R., Vols, I.—XIV. 

The following are the articles attributed 
to the Editor of Babrias:—Number X. 
Articles 3; XI. 6 and 11; XII. 2 and7; 
XIII. 2, 9, and 13; XV. 6, and notice to 
correspondents; XIX. 6. 

K. P. D. E., F.S.A. 





* Aug. 13, 1859. 
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EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS *. 


Mrs. JAMEsoNn’s fascinating work on this subject is so well known and 
so justly esteemed, and stands in so little need of any recommendation, 
that without neglecting our duty as critics, we might confine ourselves to 
the simple announcement of a new edition. The book is not only a most 
delightful and indispensable travelling companion in Italy, but is almost 
equally useful and interesting to stay-at-home travellers, who can only 
visit the land of the fine arts in imagination, and must be content to form 
their taste and acquire their knowledge of paintings by visits to the 
National Gallery and other collections at home. Anything like criticism, 
or even an attempt to describe the contents of such a work, would be 
entirely out of place. We need only say that this new edition contains 
a new introduction, “ Something about Pictures and Painters,” and other 
additional matter of the same pleasant character as what we had before. 
Two or three trifling slips of the pen have caught our eye in reading this 
new edition, which may as well be corrected in the next, and which we 
are sure Mrs. Jameson” would have been glad to have pointed out. 

At p. 3, St. Bernard, who lived in the twelfth century, is classed among 
the Fathers of the early Christian Church who contributed by their elo- 
quence to decide the question of the manner in which our Lord should 
be represented ; we are told, and that truly, in the following page, that— 


‘the Pope, Adrian I., threw his infallibility Since that time the accepted and tradi- 


into the scale ; and from the eighth century 
we find it decided, and afterwards confirmed 
by a papal bull, that the Redeemer should 
be represented with all the attributes of 
divine beauty which art in ite then rude 
state could lend Him. 


tional type for the person of our Lord has 
been strictly attended to by the most con- 
scientious artists and in the best schools of 
art: a tall, slender figure ; a face of a long 
oval; a broad, serene, elevated brow; & 
countenance mild, melancholy, majestic ; 





* “Memoirs of Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress of Painting in Italy, 
from Cimabue to Bassano. By Mrs. Jameson, A new edition, revised by the Author. 

> Whilst this sheet is passing through the press we have received with much regret 
an announcement of the decease of this much-respected and estimable lady. 


Gzyt. Mag. Vor. CCVIII. 


Pp* 
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the hair (‘of the colour of wine or wine 
lees’—which may mean either a dark rich 
brown or a golden yellow—both have been 
adopted) parted in the front, and flowing 
down on each side ; the beard parted, The 
resemblance to His mother—His only earthly 
parent—was strongly insisted upon by the 
early ecclesiastical writers and attended to 
by the earliest painters, which has given 
something peculiarly refined and even 
feminine to the most ancient heads of our 
Saviour. 

‘The most ancient representations of the 
Virgin Mary now remaining are the sculp- 
tures on the ancient Christian sarcophagi, 
about the third and fourth centuries, and a 
mosaic in the chapel of San Venanzio at 
Rome, referred by antiquarians to the 
seventh century. Here she is represented 
as a @Olossal figure majestically draped, 
standing with the arms outspread (the an- 
cient attitude of prayer), and her eyes 
raised to heaven; then, after the seventh 
century, succeeded her image in her ma- 
ternal character, seated on a throne with 
the infant Saviour in her arms. We must 
bear in mind, once for all, that from the 
earliest ages of Christianity the Virgin 
Mother of our Lord has been selected as 
the allegorical type of Religion in the ab- 
stract sense; and to this, her symbolical 
character, must be referred those repre- 
sentations of later times, in which she ap- 
pears as trampling on the Dragon ; as fold- 
ing her votaries within the skirts of her 
ample robe ; as interceding for sinners ; as 
crowned between heaven and earth by the 
Father and the Son. 

**In the same manner traditional heads 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, rudely sketched, 
became in after-times the groundwork of 
the highest dignity and beauty, still re- 
taining that peculiarity of form and cha- 
racter which time and long custom had 
consecrated in the eyes of the devout. 

“Besides the representations of Christ 
and the Virgin, some of the characters and 
incidents of the Old Testament were selected 
as pictures, generally with reference to cor- 
responding characters and incidents in the 
Gospel; thus St. Augustin, in the latter 
half of the fourth century, tells us that 
‘Abraham offering up his son Isaac’ was 
then a common subject, typical, of course, 
of the Great Sacrifice of the Son of God; 
‘Moses striking the Rock,’ the Gospel or 
the Water of Life ; the vine or grapes ex- 
pressed the sacrament of the Eucharist ; 
Jonah swallowed by the whale and then 
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disgorged signified death and resurrection ; 
Daniel in the lions’ den signified redemp- 
tion, &c. This system of corresponding 
subjects, of type and anti-type, was after- 
wards, as we shall see, carried much further. 

“In the seventh century, painting, as it 
existed in Europe, may be divided into two 
great ?schools or styles: the Western, or 
Roman, of which the central point was 
Rome, and which was distifiguished, amid 
great rudeness of execution, by a certain 
dignity of expression and*solemnity of feel- 
ing ; and the Eastern, or Byzantine school, 
of which Constantinople was the head- 
quarters, and which was distinguished by 
greater mechanical skill, by adherence to 
the old classical forms, by the use of gilding, 
and by the mean, vapid, spiritless concep- 
tion of motive and character. 

‘From the fifth to the ninth century 
the most important and interesting remains 
of pictorial art are the mosaics in the 
churches, and the miniature paintings with 
which the MS. Bibles and Gospels were 
decorated. 

**But during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries Italy fell into a state of complete 
barbarism and confusion, which almost ex- 
tinguished the practice of art in any shape; 
of this period only a few works of extreme 
rudeness remain. In the Eastern empire 
painting still survived ; it became, indeed, 
more and more conventional, insipid, and 
incorrect, but the technical methods were 
kept up ; and thus it happened that when, 
in 1204, Constantinople was taken by the 
Crusaders, and the intercourse between 
the east and west of Europe was resumed, 
several Byzantine painters passed into Italy 
and Germany, where they were employed 
to decorate the churches; and taught the 
practice of their art, their manner of pen- 
cilling, mixing and using colours, and gild- 
ing ornaments, to such as chose to learn of 
them, They brought over the Byzantine 
types of form and colour, the long lean 
limbs of the saints, the dark-visaged Ma- 
donnas, the blood-streaming crucifixes ; and 
these patterns were followed more or less 
servilely by the native Italian painters who 
studied under them. Specimens of this 
early art remain, and in these later times 
have been diligently sought and collected 
into museums as curiosities, illustrating the 
history and progress of art: as such they 
are in the highest degree interesting; but 
it must be confessed that otherwise they 
are not attractive.” —(pp. 4—7.) 
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This long extract is a fair sample of the work, and as it is also archeo- 
logical, we have been tempted to transfer it to our pages for the benefit 
of future reference, as we hope shortly to return to the subject. 

In the very interesting and able sketch of the life of Cimabue an 
archeological question of some importance is started : — 


“By these and other works his fame 
being spread far and near, he was called 
in the year 1265, when he was only twenty- 
five, to finish the frescoes in the church of 
St. Francis at Assisi, which had been begun 
by Greek painters and corttinued by Giunta 
Pisano. 

“The decoration of this celebrated church 
is memorable in the history of painting. It 
is known that many of the best artists of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were 
employed there, but only fragments of the 
earliest pictures exist, and the authenticity 
of those ascribed to Cimabue has been dis- 
puted by a great authority. Lanzi, how- 


ever, and Dr. Kugler, agree in attributing 
to him the paintings on the roof of the nave, 
representing, in medallions, the figures of 
Christ, the Madonna, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Francis, and four magnificent angels 
winged and sceptred. ‘ In the lower corners 
of the triangles are represented naked Genii 
bearing tasteful vases on their heads ; out 
of these grow rich foliage and flowers, on 
which hang other Genii, who pluck the fruit 
or lurk in the cups of the flowers.’ If these 
are really by the hand of Cimabue, we must 
allow that here is a great step in advance 
of the formal monotony of his Greek models.” 
—(pp. 10, 11.) 


It so happens that the architectural history of the church is closely 


connected with the question of the genuineness of these pictures. 


The 


church was built in the thirteenth century, but much altered in the four- 
teenth: side chapels were added to the lower church, the original part 
of which is heavy, dark, and massive; the chapels are much lighter, and 
have tracery in the windows; these windows have also been copied in the 


upper church, the original lancet windows taken out, the triforium gallery 


cut away, and then larger windows with tracery inserted. The paintings 
in the upper church have been executed after these alterations have been 


made, and can therefore hardly be the work of Cimabue. 
The account of Giotto and his followers is equally valuable to the 


antiquary as to the artist. 


The following passages also belong equally to 


both classes of students, those of history and those of art :— 


** As yet the purposes to which painting 
was applied were almost wholly of a re- 
ligious character. No sooner was a church 
erected than the walls were covered with 
representations of sacred subjects, either 
from Scriptural history or the legends of 
saints. Devout individuals or families built 
and consecrated chapels: and then, at great 
cost, employed painters either to decorate 
the walls or to paint pictures for the altars ; 
the Madonna and Chiid, or the Crucifixion, 
were the favourite subjects; the donor of 
the picture or founder of the chapel being 
often represented on his knees in the corner 
of the picture, and sometimes (as more ex- 
pressive of humility) of most diminutive 
size, out of all proportion to the other 
figures. Where the object was to com- 


memorate the dead, or to express at once 
the grief and the devotion of the survivors, 
the subject was generally a ‘Deposition 
from the Cross,’—that is, our Saviour taken 
down from the cross, and lying in the arms 
of His afflicted mother. The doors of the 
sacristies, and of the presses in which the 
priests’ vestments were kept, were often 
covered with small pictures of Scriptural 
subjects; as were also the chests in which 
were deposited the utensils for the Holy 
Sacrament. Almost all the small moveable 
pictures of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies which have come down to us are 
either the borders or small compartments 
cut out from the broken-up altar-pieces of 
chapels and oratories, or they are from the 
panels of doors, from the covers of chests 
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or other pieces of ecclesiastical furniture. 
In those days the idea of having pictures of 
any kind, far less pictures representing the 
most awful scenes and mysteries of our re- 
ligion, hung as mere ornaments upon the 
walls of a room, had never occurred to any 


one.” —(pp. 55, 56.) 


[April, 


‘What printing did for literature, en- 
graving on wood and copper has done for 
painting—not only diffused the designs and 
inventions of artists, which would otherwise 
be confined to one locality, but in many 
cases preserved those which would other- 
wise have perished altogether. It is inter- 
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8ST. CHRISTOPHER. 
Reduced fac-simile of the earliest Woodcut. 


esting to remember that three inventions to 
which we owe such infinite instruction and 
delight were almost simultaneous. The 
earliest known impression of an engraving 
on wood is dated 1423 ; the earliest impres- 
sion from an engraved metal plate was made 
about 1452; and the first printed book, pro- 
perly so called, bears date, according to the 
best authorities, 1455. 

“Stamps for impressing signatures and 


characters on paper, in which the required 
forms were cut upon blocks of wood, we 
find in use in the earliest times. Seals for 
convents and societies, in which the dis- 
tinctive devices or letters were cut hollow 
upon wood or metal, were known in the 
fourteenth century. The transition seems 
easy to the next application of the art; and 
thence perhaps it has happened that the 
name of the man who made this step is 
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lost. All that is certainly known is, that 
the first wood-blocks for the purpose of 
pictorial representations were cut in Ger- 
many, in the province of Suabia ; that the 
first use made of the art was for the multi- 
plication of playing-cards, which about the 
year 1418 or 1420 were manufactured in 
great quantities at Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
and Venice ; and that the next application 
of the art was devotional ; it was used to 
multiply rude figures of saints, which were 
distributed among the common people. The 
earliest woodcut known is a coarse figure of 
St. Christopher, dated 1428¢, This curiosity 
exists in the library of Earl Spencer, at Al- 
thorpe. Another impression, which is de- 
clared by connoisseurs to be a little later, 
is in the Royal Library at Paris, where it is 
framed and hung up for the inspection of 
the curious. Rude, ill-drawn, grotesque— 
printed with some brownish fluid on the 
coarsest ill-coloured paper—still it is im- 
possible to look at it without some of the 
curiosity, interest, and reverence with which 
we regard the first printed book, though it 
must be allowed that, in comparison with 
this first sorry specimen of a woodcut, the 
first book was a beautiful performance, 

“Up to a late period the origin of en- 
graving on copper was involved in a like 
obscurity, and volumes of controversy have 
been written on the subject—some claim- 
ing the invention for Germany, others for 
Italy: at length, however, the indefatigable 
researches of antiquarians and connoisseurs, 
aided by the accidental discovery, in 1794, 
of the first impression from a metal plate, 
have set the matter at rest. If to Germany 
belongs the invention of engraving on wood, 
the art of copper-plate engraving was be- 
yond all doubt first introduced and practised 
at Florence; yet here again the invention 
seems to have arisen out of a combination 
of accidental circumstances rather than to 
belong of right to one man. The circum- 
stances, as well as we can trace them, were 
these :— 

“The goldsmiths of Italy, and particularly 
of Florence, were famous, in the fifteenth 
century, for working in niello, They traced 
with a sharp point or graver on metal plates, 
generally of silver, all kinds of designs, 
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sometimes only arabesques, sometimes single 
figures, sometimes elaborate and compli- 
cated designs from sacred and profane his- 
tory. The lines thus cut or scratched were 
filled up with a black mass of sulphate of 
silver, so that the design traced appeared 
very distinct contrasted with the white 
metal: in Italy the substance used in filling 
up the lines was called, from its black 
colour, in Latin nigellum, and in Italian 
niello. In this manner church plate, as 


8ST. CHRISTOPHER. 
Wyke Church, near Winchester. 


chalices and reliquaries ; also dagger- 
sheaths, sword-hilts, clasps, buttons, and 
many other small silver articles, were orna- 
mented : those who practised the art were 
called niellatori. 

* According to Vasari’s account, Maso 
Finiguerra was a skilful goldsmith, living 
in Florence ; he became celebrated for the 
artistic beauty of his designs and work- 
manship in niello. Finiguerra is said to be 
the first to whom it accidentally occurred to 
try the effect of his work, and preserve a 





© A figure of St. Christopher on a sepulchral brass in Wyke Church, near Win- 
chester, to the memory of William and Anne Complyn, 1498, bears sufficient resem- 
blance to this early woodcut to make the comparison curious and interesting. It is 
true that there are considerable variations between them, still the idea and the style 
of drawing are very much the same. 
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memorandum of his design, in the following 
manner :—Previous to filling up the en- 
graved lines with the xiello, which was a 
final process, he applied to them a black 
fluid easily removed, and then, laying a 





piece of damp paper on the plate or object, 
and pressing or rubbing it forcibly, the 
paper imbibed the fluid from the tracing, 
and presented a fac-simile of the design, 
which had the appearance of being drawn 


THE PAX OF MASO FINIGUERRA. 


Fac-simile of the first impression from a Metal-plate. 


with apen. That Finiguerra was the first 
or the only worker in ziello who used this 
method of trying the effect of the work, is 


more than doubtful ; but it is certain that 
the earliest known impression of a niello 
plate is the impression from a pax¢ now 





@ “ A pax or pix is the name given to the vessel in which the consecrated bread or 
wafer of the sacrament was deposited. This vessel was usually of the richest work- 


manship, often enriched with gems.” 
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existing in the Gallery of Bronzes at 
Florence, executed by Finiguerra, and re- 
presenting the subject we have often alluded 
to—the Coronation of the Virgin by her Son 
the Redeemer, in presence of Saints and 
Angels; it contains nearly thirty minute 
figures most exquisitely designed. This 
relic is preserved in the Royal Library at 
Paris, where it was discovered lying among 
some old Italian engravings by the Abbé 
Zani. The date of the work is fixed beyond 
all dispute ; for the record of the payment 
of sixty-six gold ducats (322 sterling) to 
Maso Finiguerra for this identical pax still 
exists, dated 1452. The only existing im- 
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pression from it must have been made pre- 
viously, perhaps a few weeks or months 
before. It is now, like the first woodcut, 
framed and hung up in the Royal Library 
at Paris for the inspection of the curious. 

“Another method of trying the effect of 
niello-work before it was quite completed 
was by taking the impression of the design, 
not on paper, but on sulphur, of which 
some curious and valuable specimens re- 
main. After seeing several impressions of 
niello plates of the fifteenth century, we are 
no longer surprised to find skilful gold- 
smiths converted into excellent painters 
and sculptors.”—(pp. 121-125.) 


Mrs. Jameson has made a slight mistake in speaking of the pax and the 


pix as one and the same thing. The pix, or pixis, is a box, and more 
especially the box for containing the host, or consecrated wafer®; the pax 
is a flat metal plate, with a handle at the back, and the Crucifixion usually 


Pax, New College, Oxford, with a Section, shewing the profile of the handle. 
engraved on the face, which is used for giving the kiss of peace. The 


pax of William of Wykeham, figured above, still preserved at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, is a very elaborate one; they are usually far more simple. 





* In the Constitutions of the Bishop of Worcester, William of Blois, a.p. 1229, and 
Walter de Cantilupe, a.p. 1240, respecting the ornaments and vessels to be provided 
for every parish church, it was ordained that the Eucharist should be preserved in 
a pyx formed of either silver or ivory, or of Limoges work. See Archeological Journal, 
vol. ii. p. 167. 





ROSE’S DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE:?. 
(Frest Notice.) 


Or the justly entitled Right Honourable George Rose, one of the few 
“ indifferently honest” statesmen belonging to a period when neither in- 
trigue nor jobbing were as yet quite extinct, (if they are so in our vastly 
improved time !) an impartial estimate will be found in the GenTLEMAN’s 
Macaztne for 1819. It recorded, what is demonstrated more completely 
in these volumes on unquestionable evidence, that he was the first to put 
down smuggling and increase the revenue by arranging custom-house 
duties ; that all the official Boards were kept on the alert by his vigilance 
and industry ; that as a man of business, who was early and late at his 
desk, he was an invaluable acquisition to any government; that he was 
most intimately acquainted with the trade and manufactures of this country, 
the assistance they needed from the State, and the resources they might 
return ; and, in many other important reforms, a zealous and most efficient 
public servant: in short, that he was an excellent financier and a clear- 
sighted economist. Well he knew (as Swift sung) that— 

“ Money, the life-blood of the nation, 
Corrupts and stagnates in the veins ; 
Unless a proper circulation 

Its motion and its heart maintains :”— 
and there was scarcely, if one, social or political element in our national 
system to which he did not devote his indefatigable energies either to 
eradicate defects or promote amendments. The rev. Editor—and perhaps 
for a work of this kind it is a pity that he is a reverend—seems to think 
that our Magazine obituary is sadly imperfect in having omitted to mention 
the religious characteristics of Mr. Rose; but, with all deference to Mr. 
Harcourt’s criticism, we deem it more becoming to have left that specula- 
tion and the doings on behalf of auxiliary Bible Societies alone then, and 
to decline the discussion now; the data are so very meagre and the sub- 
jects so problematical. 

Whereas with respect to historical realities, the life and Diaries of Mr. Rose 
are, on the contrary, replete with reliable information, and will serve most 
usefully to enable future Humes, Lingards, Alisons, or Macaulays (if it may 
please all or any of them to inquire into dry facts in lieu of yielding to the 
fascinations of romance or style, and to study the truth instead of espousing 
party opinions) to be considered trustworthy expositors of those important 





* “The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Honourable George Rose: containing 
Original Letters of the most distinguished Statesmen of his day. Edited by the Rev. 
Leveson Vernon Harcourt. 2 vols. 8vo.” (R. Bentley.) 
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lessons which the examples of past generations of men teach to the present 
and the future. And in regard to this desirable object, we may remark 
that the light now so copiously thrown upon more recent men, measures, 
and events must tend to render the hereafter of History far clearer to com- 
prehend than could be attained of earlier times from the twinkling and fitful 
lights of other days. Many corrections of mis-statements have, indeed, 
been made by the publication of correspondence and documents rescued 
from muniment chests, embracing three or four centuries to within the last 
hundred years, but still very much has been left in obscurity or obvious 
error. This last century, however, is illuminated with such a flood of ‘Teve- 
lations, that it appears to be only necessary, by sifting, comparison, and just 
balancing, to seek the True in order to find it. Within our own day, leaving 
the satirical and prejudiced Walpole as an ancient, we have more authentic 
intelligence to work upon than Clarendon, Burnet, and the rest shed upon 
the civil wars; and, receiving rival encomiums and censures guantum valeat, 
we imagine that a tolerable appreciation of actual movements and circum- 
stances may be reached through an honest and careful supervision of the 
books that have passed under our own review,—and scarcely owing to the 
consideration that We are somewhat older than our lively contemporaries. 
For have we not waded through and through Twiss’s “ Life of Eldon,” 
Pellew’s “ Life of Sidmouth,” Wilberforce’s “‘ Life of Wilberforce,” Marquis 
Cornwallis’ “ Life and Times,” Lord Malmesbury’s “ Diary,” Tomline’s 
“ Life of Pitt,” Russell’s “ Life of Fox,’’ Knighton’s “ Memoirs of George 
IV.,” Stapleton’s “Canning,” Memoirs of “ Castlereagh,” “ Liverpool,” 
“ Peel,” and “ Perceval,” Lord Brougham’s “ Historical Sketches,” Gleig’s 
“ Memoirs of Wellington,” “ Life of Plumer Ward,” the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s exposures, and a host of others, great and small, and even 
“too tedious to mention.” There are masses of veritable intelligence to 
be elicited from these works, but with all we must insist on most guarded 
caution—a consideration of the men and their positions and objects, and 
even of the most private letters and memoranda purporting to be intended 
for no eyes except the writers’—to reflect on the possible tinges likely to 
be caught from the surrounding atmosphere, the ignorance of entire par- 
ticulars, and, above all, the assured Politics and Disappointment and Opinions 
of Resentment! Mr. Rose’s data are as free from these drawbacks as any 
production of the sort we ever saw: the Duke of Buckingham’s is a 
humiliating example of the reverse. 

On the whole, it is saddening to rise from the contemplation of these 
great and memorable actors in the stirring scenes of a nation’s government, 
and see, with how few exceptions, their influence on the direction of affairs is 
shaped by mean motives, vanity, selfishness, avarice, and ambition. It almost 
raises the question—Are persons about a court, and employed in official 
conditions and political pursuits, more unscrupulous and profligate than the 
common run of mankind? Do they live in a concentration of foul air, 
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where the heat from on high, as if shed into a focus, generates extraordinary 
corruption, epidemic in its course and frightful in its ravages? We are 
grieved to observe so many dark shades in the picture; though the Editor 
excuses his inroad into correspondence marked “ private and confidential,” 
as being only meant for contemporary sacredness, and becoming fairly 
usable and useful after the lapse of half a century ! We cannot conscientiously 
and implicitly accept the doctrine, seeing that it is accompanied by a con- 
fession of the exposure of “ petty jealousies and covetous ambitions which 
disfigure some,” and “ lessons to warn rising statesmen from risking their 
characters on the same rocks.” Now this may be very well for George 
Rose’s grandson, by whose desire these volumes are selected, and for the 
reverend selector, and even be serviceable in opening the general eye to 
many hidden springs of political conflict and tergiversation, but we doubt 
much if it can be agreeable to the descendants and friends of those who 
furnish the examples and point the lessons. 

The characteristic notitie appended at the close of this review will illus- 
trate our comment, and we pass to the work before us. 

George Rose (originally, we presume, Ross) was the son of a Scotsman 
who was imprisoned, and of course very nearly hanged, for his share in the 
Forty-five; and the lad was sent early to sea by a maternal uncle, com- 
mercially settled in London. In 1758 he was a middy in the Channel 
fleet, and afterwards on service in the West Indies, where he was twice 
severely wounded. In 1762, at the age of nineteen, he quitted the sea, 
and, from his acquirements, got to be a clerk in the Record Office, whence 
he rose by various degrees to the eminent posts he so long and so bene- 
ficially occupied. His marriage with a Miss Diver, his assiduous applica- 
tion to business, the proofs of his great financial and administrative talents, 
and his other recommendations to the patronage of the Earl of Marchmont, 
led to his becoming Secretary of the Treasury under the Premiership of 
Lord Shelborne. A confidential intimacy with Pitt, of whom he was a 
perfect worshipper, and to whom he was as devotedly as confidentially 
attached, confirmed his position and advanced his fortunes. From 1784 
to his death in 1818 he held and relinquished offices in unison with (and 
after with the friends of) that minister, with a single apparent want of 
agreement in the party policy of 1805, when he condemned the union with 
the Addington “set ;” and throughout the whole of this memorable period 
it cannot be denied that “ the heaven-born” Minister, as closely witnessed 
in every act and motive by his coadjutor and friend during seventeen years, 
leaves the crucible in as pure a stream as ever demonstrated a patriot 
statesman. His earnestness for Parliamentary reform and the abolition of 
the slave-trade belongs to the early period (now nearly eighty years ago) 
when Fox’s famous India Bill, as Mr. Rose defines it, was introduced 
“for the real object of establishing his own power permanently,” and 
acquiring an extent of patronage to himself and “a much larger power 
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than the King possessed or the Minister could exercise.” His Majesty 
dreading to be thrown, fettered and little’ more than a cypher, into the 
hands and under the dominion of Mr. Fox, set every engine in motion 
to defeat his purpose; the bill was rejected by the Peers, the Coalition 
Ministry dissolved, and Mr. Pitt called in. Nor did the King’s zealous 
personal exertions stop here. He urged his utmost influence in every 
quarter to establish a coherent and powerful cabinet, and obtain a Par- 
liamentary majority to support it. In short, every chapter in this work 
shews that his Majesty entertained a perfect dread of the great Whig 
aristocracy, and a vehement antipathy to some of its members; looking 
upon them as tyrants who were plotting to domineer over him, to debauch 
his son and successor, and drive him, as he more than once threatened, 
to abdicate his throne and flee to Hanover or America! Such were his 
sentiments—let history weigh and decide upon them. 

Mr. Rose asserts, and the correspondence seems to justify the assertion, 
that Pitt was strenuously averse to the war with France; that he was 
forced into it by irresistible’ events, and that he endeavoured to re-establish 
peace at every feasible opportunity. He (Pitt at the crisis in 1792) 
writes to the Marquis of Stafford, what all must agree to be now, as well 
as then, the soundest national policy,— 

“Perhaps some opening may arise which may enable us to contribute to the ter- 
mination of the war between the different powers of Europe, leaving France (which 
I believe is the best way) to arrange its own internal affairs as it can.” 

The greatest political struggle freshly illustrated in these volumes, 
relates to a constitutional question which we trust may never again occur 
to distract the councils of England, namely, the insanity of the King, and 
not only the permanent measures, but the frequent expedients to be re- 
sorted to within the narrowest spaces of time, in order to carry on the 
government and confirm it on fundamental principles in case of a deplo- 
rable emergency. The examination and opinions of physicians over-ruled 
cabinet meetings and evoked passing shapes to ambitious designs. We 
have many letters from secret-dispensing partisans, from the “highest 
quarters,” from the “ best-informed authorities,” from closet whisperings, 
back-stair intelligence, and inexpugnable authenticity, on which every 
important transaction, even to the royal signature to momentous State 
papers, hinged, and yet they turned out to be little else than moonshine, 
—specimens in supplying and applying of— 

* What we wish we readily believe.” 

But it was a strange state of affairs, as, in point of fact, a bevy of mad 
doctors (as they were called), for a season of inexpressible difficulty and 
anxiety, virtually determined the business of the country. It is worthy of 
remark that their royal patient appears to have entertained intermittent 
lucid ideas of this unconstitutional state of things, for on the return of 
reason he looked upon these professional gentlemen with even a deeper 
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degree of animosity and aversion than is usual, under similar circumstances, 
towards those who have been the instruments of control and restraint. 
Though much has been written about the King’s illness, the following 
extracts will, we think, be interesting :— 

“1788. The King stopped at Kew on his way from Windsor to London ; ate a 
pear, got his shoes and stockings wet, and did not change them. . . . . Sometimes he 
talked rationally, which continued through every return of his illness. Dr. Baillie 
told us that in the last there was no sign of failure of intellect; that he always 
thought and reasoned correctly, though on certain points under erroneous impressions ; 
and that if once the diseased impression was removed, the mind would act with its 
former power. Sir William Grant, the Master of the Rolls, repeated the same thing, 
giving two instances. He said the King’s insanity was on two points; one that all 
marriages would soon be dissolved by Act of Parliament ; the other that his Hanoverian 
dominion was restored, and that he was shortly to go there. . . . Dr. Halifax, who had 
been in Dorsetshire, mentioned the family of the Deputy Judge Advocate. The King 
said, * When I go to Hanover, Mr.—— must go with me.’ ‘Why so, Sir?’ ‘Because 
the Deputy Judge Advocate must be with me to correspond with the Judge Advocate, 
who cannot leave England, and he must have a direct official correspondence with me.’ 
No one present was aware of that but himself. If Hanover had been restored during 
his life and insanity, his reasoning would have been erroneously true. The other 
instance was, on being asked if he would like to hear news, he replied, ‘any common 
occurrences, marriages, deaths, &c.’--(he always avoided the subject of politics or 
official concerns, except as to Hanover). Among the news of the day was the almost 
sudden death of the Marchioness of Buckingham. He said, ‘ He was very sorry for it, 

he was a very good woman though a Roman Catholic.’ He expressed great regret 
for the Marquis, saying, ‘ that he believed if she had lived till the marriages were dis- 
solved, he would have desired to renew his. By the by,’ he added, ‘I do not think 
that many of my friends would do so!” 


His Majesty’s memory when in health was absolutely wonderful, and his 
correct references to letters and conversations during long-past years often 
took advisers and courtiers by surprise. 

“The King (this was in a long private and confidential communication whilst His 
Majesty stayed a few days at Mr. Rose’s seat, Cuffnells,) spoke of the importance 
of attending to the Press, and said he thought that it was remarkably well managed 
now.” 

The Press has shot up a good deal ahead since then, and requires both 

,.more power and more skill to deal with it now. We fancy that not all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men could keep it in manége and from 
kicking over the traces, since it has got such a game of its own to play, 
beyond the bounds of lesser political and party influences. 

During these conversations with the King, his Majesty asked if Mr. Rose 
knew or had any fixed opinion as to who was the author of Junius; to 
which he answered, he believed no one living knew to a certainty except 
Lord Grenville, but that he (Mr. R.) had heard him say positively he did. 
That he, himself, had long had a strong persuasion Mr. Gerard Hamilton 
was the author; that he knew him well, and from a variety of circum- 
stances had no doubt in his own mind of the fact. On literary topics we 
may as well go on a little :— 
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“ His Majesty proceeded to speak of his accession, and of the first measures taken 
after it, expressing a good deal of surprise at the accuracy with which some of them 
were related in a history written by a Mr. Adolphus, as far at least as respected him- 
self, and particularly referred to a statement in that book of the words, ‘I glory in 
the name of Briton,’ having been inserted in the draft of his first speech with his own 
hand; adding also, that they were his own, and suggested to him by no one. The 
King said he would have Adolphus’ History bound, as a continuation of Rapin.” 

It was much impugned by opposition criticism in its day; and such a 
recollection as this might afford it a fair chance of revival under the 
auspices of his accomplished literary son, the first who detected the author- 
ship of the Waverley novels. 

His Majesty’s account of the incidents on his accession is very curious, 
both personally and historically :— 

“The King, inter alia, spoke of Lord Bute as deficient in political firmness, a 
most important ingredient in a minister, particularly in the one at the head of the 
government.” 

It happened in the ride during which these revelations were made that 
the Princess Amelia’s horse fell, and she was considerably hurt, which 
brought out a striking trait in the temperament of her royal father :— 

“She rose (Mr. R. relates) without any appearance of being at all hurt, but evi- 
dently a good deal shaken; and notwithstanding an earnest wish to avoid occasioning 
the slightest alarm, was herself not desirous of getting on horsebaek again; but the 
King insisted that she should, if at all hurt, get into one of the carriages and return 
to Cuffnells to be bled, or otherwise mount another horse and ride on. She chose the 
latter, and rode to Southampton, where she lost some blood unknown to the King. 
I hazarded an advice that no one else would do, for her Royal Highness’s return; 
which was certainly not well received, and provoked a quickness from his Majesty 
that I experienced in no other instance. He observed that he could not bear that any 
of his family should want courage. I replied, I hoped his Majesty would excuse me 
if I said I thought a proper attention to prevent the ill effects of an accident that had 
happened, was no symptom of want of courage. He then said with some warmth, 
‘ Perhaps it may be so; but I thank God there is but one of my children who wants 
courage ; and I will not name HIM, because he is to succeed me.’ I own I was deeply 
pained by the observation.” 

We hope the seduction of these personalities, shedding a light as they 
do upon particular impulsions which contributed to important effects, has+ 
not diverted us too far from the more general range of political history as 
set forth in our exordium. Very many of the plottings and gyrations of 
the period turned upon the Roman Catholic question; and we find men 
and parties ever and anon founding their aims and modulating their con- 
duct with reference to the “ obstinate” adherence to his coronation oath 
which caused the King to look with conscientious abhorrence on any 
plea of expediency or employment of force to coerce him into an approval 
of the proposed legislation. Lord Eldon, Lord Sidmouth, Lord Liverpool, 
(then Hawksbury,) and others had a strong hold upon the royal favour in 
consequence of the side they adopted in unison with his feelings; whilst 
Lord Grenville, Pitt, Canning, and the advocates for concession, could only 
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pursue their course by abating the pressure upon the old man’s life, and, 
latterly, upon the like opinion of his successor. The pros and cons touch- 
ing this proposition caused the formation of many intrigues, and led to 
many ministerial changes. At length Pitt yielded the helm to Addington 
upon it, (though respiting the King from any further agitation of the 
subject) ; and these Diaries are replete with reliable information upon all 
the transactions connected with this crisis, the faithful support given by 
Pitt to his nominee, his alleged incapacity, which at length drove Pitt to 
withdraw from him and rejoin his own adherents, who had never put faith 
in “the Doctor” either for principle or fitness, and stood out for the or- 
ganization of a renewed Pitt administration. Mr. Rose, like Mr. Canning, 
Lord Granville Leveson, George and Charles Ellis, &c., held a poor and 
distrustful opinion of Addington, and even blamed his leader for any com- 
bination with him or his party :— 

“He had a clear conviction on his mind that there was from the beginning an 
eagerness in Mr. A. to catch at the situation (of Premier) without regard to his friend 
(Pitt), or recollecting that he owed his political existence to him.” 

Again :— 

“ The Bishop of London told me he had last night a long and interesting conversation 
with Mr. Pitt, in which he stated very fully and forcibly the public opinion respecting 
the mode of Mr. Addington’s getting into office, imputing it broadly and plainly to 
intrigue, rather more strongly than I (Mr. Rose) have conceived it myself. The Bishop 
expressed an earnest hope that Mr. Pitt would not commit himself to any determina- 
tion against not returning to office except on condition of support from the throne on 
the Catholic question. . . . Lord Bruce last night at the opera told Miss Jennings 
that Mr. Addington had for some time past had the most easy and constant access to 
the King at all hours, which gives additional sanction to the idea of his intriguing.” 

At this time the poor monarch’s mind was so shaken as to induce a new 
attack of his sad malady. His condition was truly pitiable,—* uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown ;”—he told the Queen to quiet her alarm, in 
German, what had passed at an audience, and “then, bursting into an 
agony for a few seconds, said, with much agitation, there was a Providence 
or good God above, who had and would protect him, In all other respects 
his Majesty was quite composed during the whole interview.” 

Mr. Rose imputes gross parliamentary misconduct to Mr. Addington 
personally, and to his whole system a “childish ignorance” and “ gross 
errors” of finance. So, at last, Pitt was persuaded that their intention was 
to kick away the ladder, and retired from lending his shoulder to the 
wheel; and soon after the fabric gave way, and he was, as we have ob- 
served, recalled to power. The Bishop of Lincoln is among the roughest 
in condemnation, and writes to Mr. Rose, “‘ Depend upon it, such incompe- 
tency and such knavery cannot long go on and prosper ;” and the inexorable 
wit and satire of Mr. Canning was potential in hastening the denouement. 
In describing a debate in the Commons (Dec. 2, 1802), he writes to 
Mr. Rose :— 
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« Addington had shirked in the meanest and most pitiful manner the whole of the 
questions which T. Grenville addressed to him ; and, indeed, his (A.’s) whole exhibition 
was as contemptible as even I could wish. His own troops were heartily ashamed of 
him, and there is but one voice amongst all who heard his waverings and shufflings, 
that this man cannot govern the country, that we are not safe in his hands.” 


The result of this state of things, as we have observed, was that Adding- 
ton, feeling his weakness, applied to Pitt to return to office,—amphisbeena- 
like, having two heads; but the sternly ambitious and unbending politician 
rejected the design, and declared, Aut Cesar aut nullus. The negociations 
that ensued, and a relative comparison of the fitness of men of various 
parties and opinions, are described and discussed in a very interesting 
manner by Mr. Rose, (vol. ii. pp. 30—156,) but their length forbids even 
analysis within the limits we can afford. Suffice it to repeat, that Mr. Pitt 
succeeded, ruled the land for too brief a space, and died a beggar, who 
had dispensed millions upon millions; a bankrupt, who had saved his 
country from worse than bondage ; and a patriot (whose immense patron- 
age had spread over seventeen years) with an over-laboured mind and a 
broken heart. On his deathbed he was anxious that £12,000, advanced 
by a few friends to relieve him from urgent pecuniary distress, should be 
repaid with interest; and when urged to pray, humbly complied, joining 
the Bishop (Lincoln) with his hands clapsed with much earnestness, and 
the confession that “he had (as he feared was the case with too many 
others) neglected prayer too much to allow him to hope it could be effica- 
cious now.” Next day (Jan. 23),— 

“ He saw no one after the Bishop had taken notes of his last desires but Lady Hester 
Stanhope, (his niece and household companion,) who went to his bedside in the even- 
ing. He at first did not know her, nor did he utter another word, except that about 


half-an-hour before he breathed his last the servant heard him say, ‘My country! oh, 
my country ? ” 


A month later, Mr. Rose adds :— 


“The Bishop explained to me more particularly what passed in his last interview 
with Mr. Pitt; from which I learned that, although he was too weak to say much, he 
(when he spoke of his neglect of prayer) alluded to the innocency of his life, and ex- 
pressed a confident hope of the mercy of God, through the intercession of his Redeemer, 
and that with great fervour.” 


Assuredly he made “a good end on’t;” and his staunch and constant 
friend is justified in thus depicting-his feelings at his funeral,—* This last 
public demonstration of my respect, love, and regard for the memory of 
one of the purest-minded and best to whom God, I verily believe, ever 
gave existence !”” 

The Cabinet, familiarly known as that of “ All the Talents,’”’ was called 
into office, and the old King was at last obliged to endure Mr. Fox asa 
Secretary of State, though he had always resisted even the advice of Mr. 
Pitt to strengthen the government by an alliance with him. And Mr. Fox 
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did not come out so obnoxious after all. Mr. Rose had told the King 
(1804),— 

“what he verily believed to be true, that Mr. Fox was then and always had been a 
most decided aristocrat, (a note adds that the expression was ‘a determined Tory,’) 
his real and sincere motive being, so far as he could, to impress the King with a per- 
suasion that the taking Mr. Fox into his government would not be attended with any 
danger ; but that, on the other hand, he would in that case find it his interest, and 
the safest line to gratify his ambition, to maintain the just power of the crown.” 


And why not? Men are but men! 


“ Manners with fortunes, humours change with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times.” 


The narration proceeds :— 


“TT referred to Lord Macartney for my authority about Mr. Fox as an unquestionable 
one, he having known him from his infancy, and maintained a constant intercourse 
with him ever since of private friendship, though he had not sided with him in 
politics.” 

And at this good hour, when a commercial treaty with France is so 

vehemently argued, it is almost amusing to observe that this pre-eminent 
Whig statesman and crushing orator in 1786-7 thought an easy commer- 
cial intercourse with France highly objectionable, as likely to abate that 
spirit of hostility which should always exist in the minds of the people of 
this country against France! and, eighteen years later, condemned all 
commercial jealousies as foolish and contemptible, and denounced the folly 
of quarrelling with that country on commercial points! No wonder Lord 
Malmesbury, (if not a press error,) confirming Lord Macartney, when talk- 
ing a good deal about Mr. Fox,— 
“said he had known him from very early years, and all his habits and ways of 
thinking ; that he was sure his earliest principles of strong Toryism were still rooted 
in his mind, and that if he ever should attain the government in a situation im which 
he could act according to his own opinions, he would be a high prerogative minister.” 

Be this as it may, the rule of the “ Talents” was too brief to admit of any 
decisive demonstration on his part; and he appeared as only one of the 
short-lived masons, who, as Sheridan wittily remarked, had built up a wall 
to knock their own heads against. 


A break of nearly two years in the narrative here makes it convenient 
for us to postpone our conclusion till another month, 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. DUILECH 
AND 
THE ANCHORITES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


A CommirTTeE has recently been formed in Ireland to gather funds for 
the preservation of one of the most ancient and interesting of Irish eccle- 
siastical structures. This is the church of St. Doulagh (as it is corruptly 
termed), near Ballygriffin, in the county of Dublin, which after enduring 
for five centuries, is now in danger of falling into utter ruin for lack of a 
few necessary repairs, the cost of which is estimated by a competent 
architect at less than £150. The Committee thus state their case :— 


“The chapel commemorative of St. Duilech of Clogher, who flourished, it is said, 
about the year 600, has been visited by antiquaries and ecclesiologists, the most 
learned and careful, from various countries; and all these, though agreeing as to its great 
antiquity, differ, and are in some measure at fault, when they attempt to explain its 
original design and subsequent use and history. 

“It exhibits the strangest incongruities of style; and every period of Church 
architecture—from the primitive square-headed doorway and window to the ornate 
Perpendicular—has some representative in the building. The outer walls are in 
excellent preservation, and the stone roof is, perhaps, without an equal in these king- 
doms ; although, according to some of our antiquaries, it must now be at least seven 
centuries old. 
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“The building contains seven apartments, to which different names have been given 
by writers anxious to advance different theories. Archdall, for instance, describes it as 
an abbey ; others, as an anchorite’s cell. But, setting aside theories, one fact remains, 
and that is, that this building, in danger of being lost to the world, is unique, and, as 
an architectural enigma, unmatched in Europe. 

“The simple task which the Committee propose to themselves is to preserve and 
hand down for fature study the conditions left of this unsolved problem. To accom- 
plish this, they appeal to the general public.” 

As a means to awaken public attention, the Rev. Dr. Reeves made 
St. Duilech and his church the subject of a paper, which he read before the 
Royal Irish Academy, on the 11th of April last, and which he has since 
published*. This little memoir is very satisfactory, and highly creditable to 
its learned author. In a few pages, in clear and concise language, without 
any of the usual verbiage, he has given us the result of great learning and 
research, and has told us all that is likely to be known on the subject, and, 
in fact, nearly all that we care to know. The first part of the memoir 
relates to the life of the Saint, respecting which very little is really known; 
and to English readers in general we apprehend it is a matter of great in- 
difference whether he was an Irishman, or a Welshman, ora Dane. The 
few who attach importance to these legends will find all the information 
that is extant in Dr. Reeves’s pages. We are concerned with the building 
only, and here the evidence is remarkably clear and satisfactory, the 
mystery which has so long hung over this curious and interesting structure 
is entirely solved. We had previously given our opinion that the building 
is chiefly of the fourteenth century, and here we have the fullest confirma- 
tion of that date, and an explanation of the peculiar features of the struc- 
ture, which was built for the use of an anchorite, or hermit, in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century :— 

“ We have, fortunately, one document on record, which expressly states the nature 
of its occupation in the year 1406, which I shall now read, and indeed it was the dis- 
covery of it which suggested the present communication. It is a letter of Indulgence, 
entered in the original registry of Nicholas Fleming, Archbishop of Armagh, preserved 
in the Registry Office, among the records of that see :— 

“* Litera Indulgencie concessa Anachorite de Seynt Doulagh. 

**Universis alme matris Ecclesiz filiis ad quos presentes liter nostra pervenerint, 
Nicholaus, &c. Quoniam, ut ait Apostolus, &c. Cum igitur dominus Eustagius Roche? 
capellanus, vir vite laudabilis et conversationis honeste, anachorita sit inclusus in 
capella beate Marie Virginis ac sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et Paulit in Roghomyr‘* 





* “Memoir of the Church of St. Duilech, in the Diocese of Dublin, commonly called 
‘Saint Doulagh’s.’ By William Reeves, D.D., M.B. 8vo., 12 pp.” (Dublin: printed 
at the University Press.) 

b “An earlier Eustachius de Rupe, Constable of Dublin in 1207, held 3 carucates 
of land in Lusk.—Rot. Lit. Claus. Tur. Lond., p. 784; Rot. Chart. T. L., p. 172. 

© “It is to be observed here that the hermit’s cell is the Chapel of the B. Virgin 
and SS. Peter and Paul, not St. Dulachs. 

4 “This may be a clerical error for Cloghyr, the ancient name of St. Doulagh. 
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Seynt Dulagh vulgariter nuncupata, Dublinensis diocesis; ad cujus sustentationem, 
et dicti loci reparationem, atque ornamentum ejus, non suppetunt facultates, Vestram 
universitatem hortamur in Domino quatenus cum nuncius seu procurator Anachorite 
predicti ad vos venerit pro elemosinis fidelium Christianorum petendis et habendis, 
ipsum benigne admittatis, ac sua negotia parochianis vestris sedulo exponatis, ipsos 
inducentes verbo pariter et exemplo ut ad opus tam meritorium juxta suas facultates 
conferant subsidia caritatis. Et nos, ut mentes fidelium ad id devocius excitemus, om- 
nibus subditis nostris, et aliis Christi fidelibus, de suis peccatis vere confessis et contritis, 
quorum Diocesani hance nostram Indulgentiam ratam habuerint pariter et acceptam, 
qui ad sustentationem Anachorite prefati, ac reparationem et ornatum ejusdem loci, 
quicquam de bonis sibi a Deo collatis contulerint pia mente, de Dei omnipotentis suz- 
que precelse genitricis Maris, ac Sanctorum Johannis Baptiste et Patricii patronorum 
nostrorum®*, ac omnium Sanctorum, misericordia, et auctoritate confisi, quadraginta 
dies indulgencize concedimus per presentes. Damus insuper nostris parochianis licen- 
tiam per preesentes, qui ad prefatam capellam causa devotionis accesserint in futurum, 
ut eidem domino Eustachio sua peccata valeant confiteri, et ab eo pro eisdem peniten- 
tiam recipere salutarem. In cujus rei testimonium sigillum nostrum preesentibus est 
appensum. Datum apud Athirde xv°. die mensis Maii, anno Domini M°.cccc™.vi.°, et 
nostre Consecrationis iii®.f ’” 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century the building underwent some 
repairs, and the east window appears to have been inserted at that time :— 


“Here again a record in point presents itself. By an inquisition sped before John 
Fele, of Cowduff, escheator of the county of Dublin, and returned into Chancery, it was 
found that John Burnell, of Balgriffyn, gent., granted to one John Yong, chaplain, and 
his successors, for the maintenance of a chantry in the chapel of St. Dulach, in the 
county of Dublin, all messuages, lands, and tenements in Bothomer®, Balinacarry , 
and Netilbed'‘, with their appurtenances, of the value of £4 per annum, royal license 
not having been had. Pardon was, on the 22nd of January, 1506, granted to the said 
John Yong, and his possession of said lands confirmed *. 

“Under this new appropriation of the building its final change was no doubt made, 
and its most modern features attached to. it. 

“Of this unique pile the most curious portion is the small cell or chamber on the 
ground, at the west end. Here the original recluse had his abode; here is the reputed 
altar-tomb of the founder or first occupant, and underneath the floor are, probably, the 
remains of more than one anchorite who were pent up within these narrow precincts. 
It appears to have been customary for inclusi, or immured hermits, to be buried in 
their cell. The celebrated Irish chronicler, Marianus Scotus, who was himself an 
inclusus, first at Fulda, from 1059 to 1069, and then at Mentz, till his death in 1082, 
relates! that, in the former place, he was enclosed in the chamber which his country- 





* “Tn various entries of the Armagh Registers, St. John the Baptist and St, Patrick 
are jointly styled ‘ patroni nostri.’ 

‘ “Registrum Fleming, fol. 2 a; Registry Office, Armagh.” 

® “ Now known as the townland Bohammer, lying next St. Doulagh’s on the north. 
The name, as written above, bears a great resemblance to Roghomyr in the Indulgence, 
which may be a clerical error for Boghomyr. 

* “This may be the modern denomination Ballymacartle, called also Ballymarta. 

' “This name is now locally forgotten. 

* “Calendar. Cancellaria Hib., 21 Hen. VII., p. 272, n. 8. 

' “Chronicon, An. 1065, in Pertz, Monumenta Germ. Hist. Scriptor., tom. v. p. 557. 
In the facsimiles prefixed to this valuable record we find the Latin signature Marianus 
inclusus, and the Irish Maelbrigte clusenair. The word clusenair seems to be an 
adaptation of the Latin clausus, through the German Alausener, anciently klusenere. 
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man, Anmchadh, had tenanted a few years before, where also he was buried; and that 
he daily said mass standing over the feet of the deceased, beside whose grave his own 
lay open, occupying, as it probably did, nearly a fourth of the whole space allotted for 
his abode in life, and serving as a perpetual memento of the still narrower home to 
which he was hastening. 

“Sir James Ware makes mention of a ‘ Rule for regulating the Lives of the Ana- 
chorites, which was extant in a manuscript formerly belonging to the Abbey of St. 
Thomas, near Dublin; to which was annexed an Epistle of one Robert, a priest, to 
Hugh, an Anachorite, on the same argument,’ written about the reign of King Henry 
IlI.™ In the Codex Regvlarum of Holstenius are to be seen Grimlaic’s Regula Solita- 
riorum", written about the year 900, and Ailredus’s Regula sive Institutio Inclusarum °. 
Also, in the Salisbury Manuale, is an entire office, intituled, Servitiwm Includendorum?. 
But the record most pertinent to the present case is the short Rule styled Ordo Inclu- 
sorum, which is printed in the Bavaria Sancta of Raderus4, and is referred by Hol- 
stenius to the twelfth century. The following is a literal translation :—‘ An inclusa, 
that is, the abode of an inclusus, should be built of stone, measuring twelve feet in 
length, and as many in breadth. It should have three windows, one facing the choir, 
through which he may receive the Body of Christ ; another at the opposite side, through 
which he may receive his food; and a third to admit light, but which should always be 
filled with glass or horn. Tne window through which he receives his food should be 
secured with a bolt, and have a glazed lattice, which can be opened and closed, because 
no one should be able to look in except so far as the glass will allow, nor should the 
recluse have a view out. He should be provided with three articles, namely, a jar, a 
towel, and a cup. After tierce, he is to lay the jar and cup outside the window, and 
then close it. About noon he is to come over and see whether his dinner be there. 
If it be, he is to sit down at the window and eat and drink. When he has done, what- 
ever remains is to be left outside for any one who may choose to remove it, and he is 
to take no thought for the morrow. But if it should happen that he has nothing for 
his dinner, he must not omit to return his accustomed thanks to God, though he is to 
remain without food till the following day. His garments are to be a gown and a cap, 
which he is to wear waking and sleeping. In winter, if the severity of the weather 
require it, he may, with his pastor’s license, wear a woolly cloak, because he is not 
allowed to have any fire, except what his candle produces. He is to be provided with 
a cotton pallet and a bolster. Three times a week he is to fast on bread and water, 
namely, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. On the other days he may eat one 
lenten dish, and pears or apples, if he has any. On Sundays and the principal festivals 
he may use milk. He is to observe silence; between noon and evening, however, he 
may speak, if he wishes. Every day he must repeat the Pater Noster fifty times, at 
seven different periods, and the Veni S. Spiritus; having special regard to the honour 
of the blessed Virgin Mary, and all saints, and to the relief of souls. If he knows the 
Psalter, let him repeat a Nocturn every day; but if not, 300 Pater Nosters. He is to 
communicate every Sunday. Such is the life of the incluse, and, doubtless, it shall 
inherit the reward.’ 

“In St. Doulagh’s cell the curious will find many details in harmony with the spirit 
of the above Rule, more especially if it be borne in mind that several of the present 
openings are departures from the original design. 

“Of anker-houses, or anchorite habitations, which were frequently attached to 





m « Works, vol. ii. p, 237, (Ed. Harris). 

» «Tom. i. pp. 418—440, (Ed. Brockie, Aug. Vindel. 1759). 

° “Td, tom. i. pp. 291— 344, 
“ Manuale sec. Usum Sarum, fo. 53 6—58 a, (Antwerp, 1523). 
“Tom. iii. p. 118, (Monachii, 1704). 
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cathedrals and other churches, there are many recorded instances both in England* 
and Ireland *, but perhaps none so remarkable as the following, which not only comes 
down to a comparatively recent date, but affords a lively picture of a hermit’s ways 
and means‘. Sir Henry Piers, having enumerated the various religious buildings at 
the village of Fore, in the county of Westmeath, proceeds with the account of ‘one 
church, or cell of an anchorite, the sole of the religious of this kind in Ireland. This 
religious person at his entry maketh a vow never to go out of his doors all his life 
after, and, accordingly, here he remains pent-up all his days; every day he saith mass 
in his chapel, which also is part of, nay, almost all, his dwelling-house; for there is no 
more house, but a very small castle, wherein a tall man can hardly stretch himself at 
length, if he laid down on the floor, nor is there any passage into the castle but through 
the chapel*. He hath servants that attend him at his call, in an out-house, but none 
lyeth within the church but himself. He is said by the natives, who hold him in great 
veneration for his sanctity, every day to dig, or rather scrape, for he useth no other 
tools but his nails, a portion of his grave; being esteemed of so great holiness, as if 
purity and sanctity were intailed on his cell, he is constantly visited by those of the 
Romish religion who aim at being esteemed more devout than the ordinary amongst 
them; every visitant at his departure leaveth his offering or (as they phrase it) devo- 
tion on his altar; but he relieth not on this only for a maintenance, but hath those to 
bring him in their devotion whose devotions are not so fervent as to invite them to.do 
the office in person ; these are called his proctors, who yange all the countries in Ireland 
to beg for him, whom they call the holy man in the stone*; corn, eggs, geese, turkeys, 
hens, sheep, money, and what not; nothing comes amiss, and nowhere do they fail 
altogether, but something is had, inasmuch, that if his proctors deal honestly, nay, if 
they return him but the tenth part of what is given him, he may doubtless fare as well 
as any priest of them all; the only recreation this poor prisoner is capable of is to walk 
on his terras, built over the cell wherein he lies, if he may be said to walk who cannot 
in one line stretch forth his legs four times.’ 





* “See Archeological Journal, vol. xi. pp. 194—200. 

* “See Harris’s Ware’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 134, 237; Graves’s History of St. 
Canice, p.71; O’Donovan’s Annals of the Four Masters, An. 1484, p. 1128. In 
Primate Octavian’s Register, fol. 60 4, is an Indulgence of 40 days, in favour of Friar 
Myler Bratnagh, of the Order of St. Francis de Observantia, who was blind and infirm, 
and who intended to pass the remainder of his life in a cell, which he had in part con- 
structed beside the Cathedral Church of Cashel. Dated July 10, 1508. 

* “A description very similar is given in Ware’s Antiquities, (Works, vol. ii. 
p. 135). 

" «This building seems to have been constructed for an anchorite at a very early 
date. In the Taxation of 1291 it is called Capella Archeriorwm, and in Ussher’s 
Return of 1622, Archideorum, alias Temple-Fanagh. It is marked on the Ordinance 
Map Templefanum, (Westmeath, sheet 3). It is locally called ‘the Anker,’ and at the 
Dissolution had certain premises called ‘the Anckerster’s land.’ It has been remodelled, 
and is used as the burial-vault of the Westmeath family. At the east end is the tower- 
like structure where the hermit lived. The trefoil window is old, but the walls are 
newly pointed, and it has a modern tiled roof. In the south wall is inserted a tablet, 
having an earl’s coronet, and under it a cockatrice, with the inscription, ‘ THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE RICHARD NVGENT EARLE OF WESTMEATHE AT HIS OWN EXPENCES RE- 
BYILDED THIS CHAPLE FOR THE BVRYING PLACE AND PIOVS VSE OF HIMSELFE AND 
HIS SVCCESSOVRS: ANNO DOMINI 1680,’ 

* “In Irish, cloch angcoire. See Petrie’s Round Towers, pp. 112, 113. 

’ “Chorographical Description of West-Meath, written a.D. 1682, by Sir Henry 
Piers, (Vallancey’s Collectanea, vol. i. p. 63).” 
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“The days of such mistaken zeal are, happily, past; and, in seeking a modern 
counterpart for the above, one would probably find nothing to suit nearer than the 
fakirs of the East ; but the material relics of obsolete devotion we thankfully retain ; 
and, just as England has inherited her noble cathedrals from practices which she now 
disowns, so we may blamelessly, nay, laudably, cherish so precious an architectural gem 
as St. Doulagh’s chapel, though it be diverted from its original use; and, without 
sacrifice of principle or misapplication of money, admire and preserve it.” 

We have to apologize to Dr. Reeves and to the Royal Irish Academy 
for extracting so largely from their publication, but as the circulation of 
these Memoirs is almost entirely confined to Ireland, and the subject of the 
anchorites is one of considerable interest to English antiquaries, we are 
sure they will excuse us. 





VIENNESE CUSTOMS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Dr. St. G@zorce AsuHe, a man of versatile talents, who eventually became Bishop 
of Derry, was in early life Secretary to the English Legation at Vienna. A selec- 
tion from his letters (now in the possession of Howard St. George, Esq., of Kil- 
rush) is about to be published by the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland 
Archeological Society. Some idea of their nature and interest may be formed from 
one that has been read before the Society. It is dated Feb. 11, 1690-1, and gives 
a curious glimpse of the manners and customs of the time :— 


“Last week our Carnival begun, which is likely to afford us great diversion; every 
person of quality has in his turn an assembly in his house, where are balls, and musick, 
and gaming and feasting; at court we are to have three operas, one acted by the 
Emperor’s gentlemen, another by the Empress’s ladies, and the third sung by the 
eunuchs (by the by, you are to take notice that I have two or three very pretty Italian 
songs of the Emperor’s composing). The last night of the Carnival (Shrovetuesday) 
will be performed the ceremony of the Witchscrafft, in which the Emperor and Em- 
press are to be dressed in the old German habit of an host and hostess, he with an 
high-crowned hat, a short jackett, a bunch of keys at his girdle, and she in a strange 
furr’d cap and a farthingal ; in this dress they entertain and wait upon all us courtiers, 
and perform all the offices of hospitality practised in the Inns. We have another odd 
kind of diversion this frosty snowy weather, which I doubt not will appear very strange 
to you poor homebred Islanders; almost every fair night some young gentleman, who 
designs to treat the rest, sends word to his mistress that he will give her the enter- 
tainment of Trainaux or Sleds. She invites her acquaintances, and by the evening all 
the young folks of the town are generally assembled there; these trainaux you must 
know are machines to draw upon the snow, cut into the figures of birds, beasts, or 
fishes, as of a lyon, a swan, a dolphin, &c., and curiously painted and gilt, and adorned 
with cupids and other fanciful statues; the horses that draw these are comically set 
out with feathers and bells and other fine trappings. In the midst of the engine is a 
seat for the lady, and behind her another for her knight errant, who holds the horses’ 
reins ; when all the trainaux are met, to the number of 30 or 40, before the lady mis- 
tress’s apartment, none has the good fortune to ride with their sweetheart but the 
gentleman who makes the treat ; everyone else drawing lots who they shall go with; 
the ladies are all dressed in different habits according to their fancies, one like Venus, 
another Diana, and so forward as far as the goddesses hold out, and the sparks every 
whit as romantickly ; about 9 o’clock usually the show begins ; three or four servants 
on horseback with torches ride before to make way, the trainaux follow in order. On 
each side of every trainaux rides a page with a flambeau to show the tryumph, the 
ladies beauty and jewells ; and thus they go thro’all the . . . streets of the town; 
but what is the strangest part of the story is, that each of these trainaux costs for the 
hire 20 crowns or £5 an hour, so ridiculously extravagant are our Fops here.” 





DISCOVERY OF AN OLD-ENGLISH EPIC. 


A most remarkable discovery has recently been made in the great 
National Library, Cheapinghaven, Denmark. In arranging a number of 
parchment leaves and fragments taken from book-backs, &c., Professor 
Werlauff found two leaves in 8vo., in Old-English. He immediately com- 
municated the fact to Mr. Stephens, Professor of Old-English in the Uni- 
versity, who has pronounced them to be of the ninth century, if not earlier. 

Each leaf is about eight inches high by about five broad, with fifteen 
lines on the page. Both are from the same MS. and poem, but they are 
not consecutive ; consequently we have two fragments. The contents 
(written as prose) are a splendid epic, of which, on the two folios, about 
120 lines remain. The subject is hitherto unknown, not only in Old- 
English, but also in early, middle, and later English, and appears also to 
be lost in Scandinavia, Germany, and other lands. It is a Saga of 
King Walther, but is not the well-known and beautiful tale of Walther 
and Hildegund, of which we have a Latin version, several times printed, 
(last and best text by Du Méril, in his Poésies Populaires Latines anté- 
rieures au Douziéme Siecle, Paris, 1843, 8vo.,) and three or four modern 
German translations, and of which a short but varying parallel may be 
found in the Theodoric’s, or Wilkina Saga. 

The importance of this discovery consists in this, that it opens an 
entirely new field in the history of our Old-English literature. It shews 
that we have possessed “ Eddic lays’’ as well as the Scandinavians, for 
we have here a fragment of one in our own mother-tongue. To judge by 
the fragments, this epic must have been on an extensive scale, some thou- 
sands of lines, Beowulf no longer stands an isolated wonder, 

The following are twelve lines from one of the leaves :— 

“ WALDERE madelode, 
wiga ellen-rof, 
hefde him on handa 
hilde-frore, 
gu®d-billa gripe, 
gyddode wordum :— 
*Hweet! Su huru wendest, 
wine BURGENDA, 
bet me Haaenan hand 
hilde gefremede, 
and getwemde fede 
wigges feta.’ ” 


Professor Stephens is preparing an edition of these fragments, with 
trauslation and notes, &c., and photographic facsimiles of all the four 
pages. 
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PICTURES OF SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS—1679-81. 
(Concluded.) 


We learn from our Lady traveller that the furniture of the Spanish 
houses corresponded well in semi-barbaric magnificence with the personal 
apparel of their inhabitants, 

We read of beds of damask, flowered with gold, and lined with silver 
brocade, trimmed with point d’ Espagne, and the sheets laced with English 
bone-lace, half an ell deep; of rooms hung with white damask, or with 
crimson flowered velvet on a gold ground ; and of galleries richly carpeted, 
filled with crimson velvet cushions, inlaid cabinets adorned with precious 
stones, tables of silver, &c. In a gallery of this description, at the house 
of the Princess Monteleon, our Lady saw above sixty ladies seated cross- 
legged on the floor, in Moorish fashion, no man being present. A “ she- 
dwarf” announced the arrival of visitors, and the company appear to have 
entertained themselves with cards and gossip. Many even of the young 
ladies present wore very large spectacles,—a common custom, to impart 
to them an air of premature gravity. Eighteen women brought in a colla- 
tion of sweetmeats wrapped in gilt paper, filling great silver baskets. The 
guests might not only eat as much as they could, but carry some away 
without the breach of good manners, and three or four old ladies liberally 
availed themselves of this privilege. The excessive consumption of sweet- 
meats renders the teeth of the ladies generally quite black. After the 
collation, chocolate was served in china cups, placed on a small dish of 
agate set in gold. The chocolate was partaken in various fashions, some 
iced, some hot, and some with milk and eggs. Very hard thin bread and 
biscuits were ate with it. Then ensued a singular ceremony :— 

“The collation being over, in came the governor of the pages, a little, old, grey- 
haired fellow, with a great gold chain and a medal about his neck, and kneeling down 
upon one knee in the middle of the room, said aloud, Let the most holy sacrament be 
praised, unto which the whole company answered, For ever; this being a custom they 
constantly observe when light is brought in. He was followed by twenty-four pages, 
two by two, who having likewise kneeled with one knee upon the ground, placed each 
a branch upon the table, and so departed with the same ceremony, and then the ladies 
made a low bow to one another. These branches are full of lamps fastened to a silver 
pillar, with a broad foot ; each lamp has generally eight or twelve pipes, in which the 
wick burns, which afford a glorious light, to increase which there is a silver plate 
fastened to it, which reflects the light Before I took my leavé, the young Princess 
of Monteleon would needs have me see her wedding clothes. I stood amazed, when I 
saw thirty silver baskets filled with them brought in, in shape not unlike our table 
baskets, and of such a weight and bigness that no less than four women were able to 
carry one of them.” 

The next letter is devoted to the churches of Madrid, but also notices 
the Penitents and the Disciplinarians. The “true” Penitents go about 
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naked to the waist, with swords sticking in their backs and arms, or 
dragging heavy crosses, in grand processions. The Disciplinarians flagel- 
late themselves according to prescribed rules, their motive being rather 
gallantry than penitence or religion. We believe the disgusting custom 
of public self-disciplining prevailed in Spain down to a recent period. 
Possibly it is not even yet entirely extinct. 

From the church to the cemetery is but a step, and we have some details 
concerning Spanish funeral customs. The corpse was commonly dressed 
in the habit of some religious order, and carried with the face uncovered 
to the sepulchre. Women were generally buried in the dress of the 
Carmelites. Our observant letter-writer witnessed the burial of the 
daughter of the Duke of Medina Celi. The coffin was made of rare 
Indian wood, and was put into a blue velvet bag with silver strings, (to 
fasten it at both ends); the hearse was covered with white velvet, adorned 
with garlands and coronets of flowers. 

In almost every letter the writer expresses lively admiration at the. 
astonishing display of gold and silver plate in the houses of the upper 
classes. Tin and pewter were metals never seen in the houses of people 
of quality. She was credibly informed that at the then recent decease of 
the Duke of Albuquerque, they spent two hours a day for six weeks in 
weighing his plate. “He had fourteen hundred dozen of plates, five 
hundred large dishes, and several hundred lesser ones, and everything 
else proportionable, not to mention forty silver ladders (!) for the cupboard, 
to which you ascended by little steps, like as to an altar.” And an altar 
it was—for the worship of Plutus! The Duke of Alva, who was not reputed 
very rich in plate, had three hundred dozen of silver plates, and eight 
hundred dishes. Well might our Lady marvel whatever they did with so 
many dishes, considering their penurious way of eating. She remarks, also, 
that people of rank were careless beyond all belief in the management and 
expenditure of their estates. Everything was left to the fidelity of a 
steward and other servants. Even ready money was suffered to lie idly 
at rest; as an instance of which, the Duke of Fryas left 600,000 crowns in 
ready money to three infant daughters, (the eldest not seven years old,) 
and instead of being put to use, or expended in the purchase of remunera- 
tive property, it was locked up in three chests, each with the name of a 
daughter upon it, and was not touched till they came of age. 

We pass over an exceedingly long and sprightly account of the Spanish 
bull-fights, as it differs very little from the’ thousand-and-one modern 
descriptions, but we may extract one of the many anecdotes the Lady 
gives on the subject :— 


“Some years ago a certain gentleman of honour being desperately in love with a 
beautiful young lady, would needs give her some proofs of his love and courage at one 
of these bull-feasts: she dissuaded him as much as possibly she could, but finding him 
persist in his resolution, she disguised herself in the habit of a country youth, and 
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thus going to the Plaza Major, found her lover engaged with a furious bull: She 
threw a dart at the beast, which piercing deep into his flesh, so enraged him, that 
leaving the cavalier, he ran directly after the youth, who being frightened, lost his 
cap in the retreat, and was soon discovered to be a woman, whilst the bull with one 
desperate push threw her upon the ground. The lover, seeing his beloved mistress in 
this condition, threw himself like one enraged upon the bull, and performed wonders ; 
but being more mindful of his revenge than of his person, he received several mortal 
wounds, which put a period to his life soon after. The two unfortunate lovers desired 
to be laid both in one chamber, and to be married, which being done accordingly, they 
died not long after, and were both buried together in one grave.” 


The revengeful dispositions of the Spaniards, and their custom of hiring 
bravos or assassins, are dwelt upon, and described in a spirited style. For 
the least affront, a disparaging word, a slight blow, nothing but the blood 
of the offender can atone; and so unchristian-like is their thirst of ven- 
geance for a real or supposed injury, that no lapse of time will suffice to 
appease it. A person of note went to the West Indies to escape his 
enemy; he remained there twenty years, when hearing that both the 
enemy and the enemy’s son were dead, he ventured to return to Spain, 
taking the precaution, however, to change his name, All in vain! The 
enemy’s grandson, only twelve years of age, had him assassinated! We 
are told that the hirers of murderers engage in devotions for the success of 
their bloody enterprises. Concerning the bravos themselves, and their 
mode of doing business, our fair traveller has a very striking passage :— 


**Most of these assassins are natives of the city of Valentia,—a wicked generation, 
who will venture at anything for money, and are always provided with fire-arms that 
will discharge without noise [air-guns?], and stilettoes. Some of these are about 
the length of our common dagger, but no thicker than a good needle, of the best 
steel, and sharp-edged. It wounds mortally, the wound being never to be dressed, by 
reason of its depth and small orifice. They have another sort, somewhat longer, and of 
the thickness of a little finger: I have seen some of these struck at one blow through 
a thick wooden table. I was told that a certain Spaniard of note having agreed with 
one of these bandoleroes (as they call them) of Valentia for a certain sum of money to 
dispatch his enemy; but a reconciliation being made soon after betwixt them, he 
acquainted the bandolero with it, desiring him not to put his design in execution, 
though at the same time he allowed him the money as a voluntary gift; but the 
assassin replied, that he ‘ scorned to have any of his money without deserving it, to do 
which he must either kill him or his enemy.’ The gentleman being willing to preserve 
his own life, was forced to let him put in execution what he had designed against the 
other, unless he would have resolved to seize him,—a thing of dangerous consequence 
in Spain, where the ruffians are so numerous and so closely united, that they are sure 
to revenge the quarrel of any of their companions, which makes Spain the most doleful 
theatre of tragical scenes in the universe !” 


Spain, the land of the 
“ Mighty thunderbolt of war, 
Mirror bright of chivalry, 
Ruy, my Cid Campeador !” 
a “ doleful theatre,” a den of murderers! And the ladies of Spain are de- 
scribed as being quite as revengeful and merciless as their lords, only that 
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in their case jealousy seems to have been the general, if not the only, motive. 
Let one anecdote suffice. A lady of quality found her lover unfaithful, and 
invited him to a house, where the inmates were all devoted to her. Having 
bitterly reproached him, she offered him the choice of a dagger or of a dish of 
poisoned chocolate, to expiate his infidelity. Knowing resistance to be vain, 
the unhappy victim drank the chocolate, only remarking that the poison was 
so bitter that she ought to have put a little more sugar in it. He died within 
a few hours, the implacable lady not quitting the room till he expired. 

The gaming-houses of Madrid in 1679 appear to have been similar in 
one respect to the London coffee-houses of that and the next generation, 
viz., a place where the wits and men-of-letters resorted for conversation 
and an exchange of news. Great decorum was maintained at these places, 
and no one detected in cheating could ever regain admission. 

We must not omit some account of our Lady’s singular notes regarding 
the King and the Queen of Spain. The former (Charles II., who eventually 
bequeathed his dominions to Philip, grandson of Louis XIV.) had a very 
fair complexion, long and narrow face, bright eyes, thick “ Austrian” lips, 
a hooked nose, and a sharp turned-up chin; in person tall, straight, and 
slender, with the royal peculiarity of small legs “all over of a thickness.” 
At the grand procession on Corpus Christi day, the King appeared wearing 
a black lutestring suit, a shoulder-belt of blue silk, edged with white, sleeves 
of embroidered white taffety, his cloak wrapped about his arm, and his 
golden collar of the order of the Fleece, set with diamonds, around his neck. 
He had diamonds on the buckles of his shoes, on his garters, hatband, &c., 
and was otherwise begemmed and bejewelled. Under date Sept. 28, 1681, 
the lively entertaining writer mentions that the court is returned to Madrid, 
and gives some details of the domestic life of the King and Queen. At 
dinner they are attended by a few ladies, and by many male and female 
dwarfs. The King eats after the Spanish, but the Queen after the French, 
fashion. The illustrious sovereigns do not sleep in different apartments, 
and albeit the King is known to visit divers mistresses, he never on any 
occasion sleeps at night apart from his spouse, though courtly etiquette in 
Spain prescribes that the King and Queen shall have separate sleeping 
apartments. - The Queen does not use a feather bed, but has above a dozen 
quilts made of the finest Spanish wool, each two or three inches thick. She 
is attended only by widows and maids of quality. Very many of the cere- 
monies and punctilious courtly observances described in these t avels were 
strictly observed down to very recent times®, but innovation within the 





» We will quote the following apposite passages from a very able book, entitled 
“ Revelations of Spain in 1845,” the author of which was long resident in that 
country :— : 

“It is singular, upon landing in the Peninsula, and making a short excursion for a 
few miles in any direction, to see reproduced the manners of England five centuries 
back ; to find yourself thrown into the midst of a society which is a close counterpart 
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last dozen years has invaded the precincts even of the court of Spain, 
where, in fact, a greater degree of change has been manifested than in the 
state and customs of the nation at large. 

Ere parting with our entertaining and instructive lady-traveller, we will 
gather a few miscellaneous facts from various of her letters. 

The readers of “ Don Quixote” will remember how the worthy Knight 
of La Mancha attacked the convoy of galley-slaves, and the reward he re- 
ceived. Our authoress speaks of these convoys as Jand-galleys, and says 
they are four or five times as long as ordinary carriages, the upper part 
covered with a canvas, and round, like a galley. They have six wheels, and 
are drawn by eighteen to twenty horses. Each holds about forty prisoners, 
who live, eat, drink, and sleep in them. Ten ora dozen of these galleys 
go in company, for mutual aid, as, if one overturns, it requires a hundred 
people to right it again. 

It is somewhat startling to read of real bond fide slaves in Spain (not mere 
felon or galley slaves, like the above) so late as 1680, yet the traveller men- 
tions that there were great numbers of them at Madrid, “ for the most part 
Moors or Turks, who are sold for four or five hundred crowns a-piece,” 
and that their owners formerly had the privilege of killing a slave at plea- 
sure, but that this expensive luxury was then forbidden. When two slaves 
married, their children were slaves to the same master, but the next gene- 
ration was free. If a female slave married a freeman, the children were 
free. These slaves were good and industrious servants, and seldom changed 
their religion. 

The opera at Madrid seems to have been of a very primitive character, 


of that extinct semi-civilization, of which no trace is to be found in our history later 
than the close of the fourteenth century, and the reign of Richard II.; to behold the 
scant and ill-tended roads frequented by no vehicles but the rude and springless agri- 
cultural cart, now laden with manure, and now with village beauties, and the resort of 
no other passenger but the weary plodder upon foot, and the rudely accoutred eques- 
trians of the ‘Canterbury Tales ;’ and if you extend your journey a little further, to 
light perhaps on a party of skirmishers, a besieged town, a hurried detachment of 
marching troops, as in our own days of civil strife and our wars of the rival Roses. 

“On passing into the interior of the dwellings of men, to find in the comfortless 
venta not even a chair to repose you, in the cheerless posada no cup of wine to refresh, 
although it be the land of luxuriant vines. ... No gentle knight nor stalwart man-at- 
arms, nor even unnurtured tramper, was forced in merry England of old, as in Spain 
at the present hour, to sup in one house and sleep in another. 

“The face of the country is as little changedsince the time of Cervantes, as the 
popularity of his inimitable ‘ Don Quixote,’ and bating a little dissimilarity in the strictly 
professional costumes, the panorama is as dirty and picturesque as ever. The greater 
preponderance of mules and donkeys, round hats, red belts, and jackets, forms the only 
striking difference from the cortége of Chaucer’s pilgrims. ... The very horses are 
branded as a protection from thieves, as they were in Chaucer’s time by statute. Ro- 
merias, or pilgrimages in Spain, are still commonly resorted to by the votaries of piety 
and pleasure; and these are more highwaymen than ever met at Gad’s-hill, to strip 
them on their journey.” 
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for “the machines were very miserable ones, the gods coming down on 
horseback upon a beam as long as the whole theatre; the sun was repre- 
sented to shine by means of a dozen oiled paper lanthorns, with lamps ; the 
demons came up by ladders,” &c. The female players were for the most 
part kept by men of the highest quality, “ being extravagantly expensive.” 
One curious statement is added, that a certain shoemaker of Madrid had 
such a reputation for theatrical judgment, and such an ascendancy over the 
people, that if he disliked a new play he gave. the signal by whistling, and 
the play was utterly and for ever ruined. 

On one occasion of rejoicing, a masquerade, as the writer terms it, took 
place at the palace. A hundred and fifty persons of quality, mounted on 
very fine horses, covered with silver gauze and embroidered housings, with 
parti-coloured dresses, plumes, jewelled scarves, &c., met and marched from 
a city gate to the court, attended by many richly-attired footmen with flam- 
boys, the streets being strewn with sand, and illuminated with large chafing- 
dishes set on poles, &c. The music consisted of trumpets, timbrels, bag- 
pipes, and flutes. All that these gallant cavaliers performed was to ride 
about, and attempt to capsize each other. 

One more extract, and we make our bow :— 

“ The general way of particular persons in their houses is to drink, as soon as they 
are out of bed, some water cooled with ice or snow, and immediately after some choco- 
late; at dinner the master sits down at table, the wife and children eating on the floor 
near him, because the women can’t sit wpon chairs. Their meals are very light and 
sparing; perhaps a great lord shall have a pheasant, a pair of pigeons, and an olio, and 
perhaps a ragout, overseasoned with pepper and garlic, for his dinner, and a dessert of 
a little fruit and some fennel. After dinner every one takes his repose upon the beds, 
which are covered with Spanish leather for coolness’ sake, so that till two o’clock in the 
winter, and four in the summer, you shall find the shops shut, and scarce anybody ap- 
pearing in the streets; then they dress themselves, and after they have taken some 
sweetmeats or chocolate, or water cooled with ice, they go abroad, and seldom come 
home till eleven or twelve o’clock at night. The supper is not costlier than the dinner, 
a ragout of a pheasant, or some small pastry business well seasoned, being the chief and 
often the only dish. The lady drinks nothing but water, and the gentleman a little 
wine, and so to bed they go. 

“Those that are unmarried, or do not live so regularly, after they have taken the 
air in the Prado, go abroad in the night with a light supper in their belly, on horse- 
back, with one footman behind them, who is to hold the horse upon occasion, and to 
serve the same time as a guard, though they generally leave their masters in the lurch. 
These night rambles are generally on account of some lady or other, and I have been 
told that notwithstanding the continual hazards they run in such-like enterprises, they 
will continue their commerce for many years, and that with admirable nicety, fidelity, 
and secrecy.” 

One word in conclusion. The noonday siesta is not peculiar to Spain and 
other southern countries. When in the far north of Europe, some years 
ago, we were at Hammerfest (the most northern town in the world) and at 
Tromsé, in Nordland, in the summer season, and there the dwellers enjoyed 
their daily siesta as regularly and for as long a time as the Spaniards or 
Italians. ; 
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ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED AT CARLISLE. 


Two remarkable inscribed slabs have recently been found in excavating 
a foundation for the new office of the “ Journal,” in English-street, Carlisle. 
Unfortunately they are both imperfect, and the purport of their inscriptions 
is therefore doubtful. Dr. Collingwood Bruce, the historian of the Roman 
Wall, has, however, suggested explanations, in papers read before the 
Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in February and March last. 
The following are his remarks on the slab first discovered :— 


The slab is of a large size, 5 feet 3 inches long and a foot thick. Unfortunately 
the upper portion is gone. The stone has suffered from that vengeance, on the 
part of the Caledonians, on the occasion of a successful onslaught, which so 
many of the relics of Rome in these parts bear marks of. That part of the 
inscription, which no doubt told of the occasion of its being cut, is lost; but 
there can be little doubt that it was to commemorate the erection of some 
building of importance, probably a temple. The names of the chief officials 
engaged in the work are also lost, with the exception of the fragments of four 
letters. Notwithstanding these ravages, the stone is of great value, and that 
part of the inscription that is left gives us information which we did not 
possess before. 

The inscription may, I think, be thus read :— 


‘ ‘ LVCA[nvs] 
‘PRAEF[xcrvs] ALAE AVGVSTAE 
PETRIANAE TORQ[varage] M[ri1aRrtaz] C[1tvivm] R(omanorv™] 
D[e]D[tcavervnt] (or D[x}D[1cavir)). 


‘(This temple) was dedicated to , by Lucanus (7) the Prefect of the 
Petriana Cavalry, surnamed the Augustan, entitled to wear the torque, consisting 
of a thousand men, all Roman citizens.’ 

The notices which we have previously had of the Ala Petriana have heen very 
scanty. Its name occurs on the Riveling rescript, along with other troops then 
in Britain, under the charge of Aulus Platorius Nepos. This rescript belongs to 
the eighth tribuneship of Hadrian, answering to a.p. 124. 

In Camden’s day a stone—which was lost before Horsley’s time—had an 
inscription, which has been thus read by Horsley :— 


GADVNO 
VLP{ivs] TRAI[anvs] 
EM[eritvs}] AL{ar] PET[rranar] 
MARTIVS 
F[actenpvm] P[ro]C[vravir]. 


‘Ulpius Trajanus Martius, a veteran of the Petriana cavalry, caused this to 
be erected to (the memory of ) Gadunus.’ 

This stone was found at Old Penrith. 

Last summer, a carving upon the side of an old limestone quarry at Banks- 
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burn, near Lanercost, was discovered, which also mentions the Ala Petriana. 
The inscription may be read :— 


I{vyrvs] BRVTVS 
DEC{[vrio] AL{az] PET[rranar]. 


‘ Junius Brutus, a decurion (commander of ten men) of the Petriana cavalry.’ 
lastly, we have in the Wofitia list, after the mention of the Tribune of the 
first Hlian Cohort of Dacians at Amboglanna, the following entry :— 


Prefectus Ale Petriane Petrianis. 


From this circumstance it has been inferred that Walton House, the station 
next west from Amboglanna, is the Petriana of the Notitia. 

Unfortunately we have met with no stony record of Ala Petriana at Walton 
House, though we have three of the Second Cohort of the Tungri, and one of the 
Fourth Cohort of the Gauls. 

By comparing the stones found at the various stations with the Votitia list, the 
names of the stations on the Wall between Wallsend and Birdoswald have been 
ascertained with certainty ; westward of this, all is involved in comparative 
doubt. Had this stone been found at Walton House, it would have gone far to 
confirm the reasonings of antiquaries that this was Petriana. In all probability 
this ala had not then taken up its position upon the Wall. The Wall at the time 
this slab was cut was probably only in the process of erection. The letters are 
clearly cut and well formed ; no ligatures are introduced ; even the letters com- 
posing the diphthongs are not tied together. The style of the lettering in- 
dicates an early date, probably not later than the Riveling rescript in the time 
of Hadrian. . 

If, as seems probable from the size and character of the slab, it was attached 
to a building erected by the Prefect of the Ala, we may infer that this body 
of troops were at this time resident in Roman Carlisle. Had the inscription 
occurred on an altar, it might have been made when they were only resting 
there for a brief space. 

In no other inscription found in Britain except this are we informed that the 
Ala Petriana was entitled to the epithet of Augustus; that it consisted of a thou- 
sand men ; that it was composed solely of Roman citizens ; and for the first time 
the epithet Torquata occurs, as applied either to this body of troops or any other 
in Britain. As the troop was in Britain when Hadrian was, it may have received 
the epithet of August for some deed of valour done in his presence. It seems, 
too, to have consisted of 1,000 strong. It must have been much reduced in size 
before it took up its quarters in the Walton House station, which has an area 
of only 2$ acres. It was at this time only recruited from the ranks of persons 
who, like the Apostle Paul, could boast of being Roman citizens. In the lower 
periods of the Empire this rule was probably departed from ; though, indeed, the 
privilege was then so widely diffused as to become of little value. The epithet 
torguatus has not before been found in Britain as applied to any body of troops. 
It was a distinction of great rarity. In Orellius’s collection of Roman inscriptions 
the term only once occurs, and then, strangely enough, it occurs as applied to 
this same body of troops. It is an inscription which was found in Italy, and 
was erected to commemorate the merits of Caius Camurius Clemens, who, along 
with several other important commands, is said to have been “ Prefect for the 
Administration of Justice of the Emperor Cesar Trajanus Augustus, and Prefect 
of the Ala Petriana, a military troop, consisting of Roman citizens, and twice 
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rewarded with the torque (dis torguata).” It is quite evident, therefore, that 
the Ala Petriana was what would be called now-a-days a crack regiment, and 
must have taken an important share in the events transacted in the north-west 
of England in Hadrian’s time. Although the Italian inscription does not say 
that the Ala was then in Italy, the feeling which the reading produces is that 
it was. It probably came to Britain with Hadrian. 

We first of all hear of the torque in Roman history in connection with Titus 
Manlius. Having vanquished a Gaul whose neck was adorned with a twisted 
band of gold, he took it from his foe and placed it on his own person. He was 
called Torquatus from the circumstance, Permission to wear the torque was 
afterwards accounted a mark of honour. We need not suppose that in the case 
of a whole regiment each individual wore a neck-band of gold or bronze. The 
torque may have been adapted to the arm or wrist, or may have even degenerated 
to a medal with one or more clasps: or perhaps the torque may have been 
appended to the standard. Some bronze armlets, very uncomfortable to wear, 
have been found in some of our Roman stations. I have two in my possession, 
which are said to have been found in Birdoswald. Perhaps they have been worn 
by some members of the A/a Petriana when entitled to claim the distinction 
of torquata. 

The origin of the name Petriana is uncertain. It seems clear now that the 
ala did not take its name from the station (Walton House or Cambeck Fort) in 
which it was quartered, but that it had it before coming to Britain. How it arose 
is not known. 

It may be necessary to remark that the ala or wings of the Roman army were 
always cavalry, and were also auxiliary troops, not native Italians. 


A second, but smaller stone, 
found near the former, furnished 
the subject of another paper by 
Dr. Bruce. We are indebted to 
the courtesy of P. H. Howard, 


ICTECOR Esq., of Corby, and John Gough 


Nichols, Esq., for the accompany- 


BVSPROS \ ing accurate representation of the 
OMVIITON slab. 


Dr. Bruce exhibited drawings of 
Roman and Ancient British Re- 
mains, sent to him by Mr. Mackie 
of Carlisle, and then said :— 


“ At our last monthly meeting, I 
had the pleasure of laying before the 
members an interesting fragment of 
an important Roman inscription dis- 
covered at Carlisle. Since that period 
another inscribed stone has been ex- 
humed on the same spot—(the site 
where the buildings for the new 
offices of the ‘Carlisle Journal’ are 
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being erected). As usual, the stone is fractured. In the last example we 
had the lower lines of the inscription complete. In this case, the fracture is 
vertical, and the right hand portion of the stone is altogether wanting. Hence, 
though we have a portion of every line of the inscription, we have not one 
complete, In all probability, the present fragment is only half of the original. 
When whole, it has, seemingly, been a square tablet, with a circular recess at the 
bottom. It may have been placed over a statue, the head of which occupied the 
recess, The stone, as we now have it, is 1 ft. 11 in. long, 1ft.3 in. broad, and 4 in. 
thick. The sides are panelled. The margin of the face of the tablet is taste- 
fully adorned by a moulding of the cable pattern. The letters of the inscription 
are very clearly cut, and possess a beauty of form well worthy the attention 
of modern type-founders. The following is the inscription :— 

DEI HERC 

VICTI COI... 

TiBVS PROS . 

COMM:1LiTON 

BARBARORV . 

OB VIRTV . 
P SEXTANiV 
TAT TRAIA. . 


Some ligatures (or tied letters) are introduced in the inscription, but they are of 
a very simple description. They are indicated in the foregoing copy by a 
smaller type. Judging from the character of the letters and the simplicity of 
the ligatures, the inscription is probably not later than the time of Heliogabalus. 
The inscription is quite new in its character; and hence, if complete, would 
probably present some fresh phase of society in Roman Britain. Judging from 
the portion of the circular recess at the bottom which is deficient, we have as 
yet only got the half of the inscription.. It is a hazardous, and, for historical 
purposes, an unsatisfactory thing in such circumstances, to draw upon the imagi- 
nation for the remainder. The stone was probably set up in a temple of Her- 
cules, who, among his other titles, reckoned those of Invictus and Conservator, 
traces of which appear in the inscription. One peculiarity of the stone is that 
the name of the deity is in the genitive case. The word governing it is wanting, 
so that we do not know the precise form of dedication. Perhaps the word numini 
(to the majesty of the god) is to be supplied ; or perhaps the dedication is to some 
fellowship of the priests or worshippers of the god—Sodalicio cultorwm Herculis ; 
or it may be that the word fanum is on the missing part of the stone ; in which 
case the first lines of the inscription would simply announce the fact that this 
was a temple of Hercules. Our chairman, Mr. Clayton, informs me that he saw 
at Verona a slab containing the words Fanwm Herculis. This slab, or the statue 
which probably accompanied it, has evidently been set up ‘for the safety’ (pro 
salute) of some individual or body of men. If we take the words as they stand 
before us, they read, ‘for the safety of our foreign fellow-soldiers, on account of 
their valour.’ In this case the inscription has been made by Italian troops, in 
honour of some auxiliary cohort or ala with whom they had co-operated. This 
interpretation breathes a more kindly feeling than we should expect from Latin 
soldiers. The word barbarus, as applied to foreign troops, is exceedingly rare in 
Roman inscriptions, if, indeed, another example besides this can be found. It 
is not impossible that, should the remainder of the inscription turn up, the 
occasion of its erection may prove to have been a successful onslaught of the 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVIII. Tt 
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Romans on the barbarians of Caledonia. It will be in the recollection of most 
of us, that at Kirkandrews, a village to the west of Carlisle, there is an altar 
which has been erected to some deity whose name is lost—od res trans vallum 
prospere gestas—on account of achievements prosperously performed beyond the 
Wall. Of the remainder of the Carlisle inscription little is certain, excepting that 
one Publius Sextanius, or Sextantius, seems to have had some hand init. This 
is not a name known in Roman story. The discovery of another inscription, so 
soon after the one described at our last meeting, shews how rich the site of Car- 
lisle is in historic relics of the Roman era. Should any event, toward or un- 
toward, require the rebuilding of the present city, a mass of historic lore would 
probably be disinterred which in real value would amply repay the cost of the 
operation.” 

Though, as we have said, these inscriptions are so imperfect, and there- 
fore leave a wide field for conjecture, we can hardly doubt but that Dr. 
Bruce or some other of our Roman antiquaries will eventually succeed in 
satisfactorily determining their meaning. The discovery of two inscriptions 
so near to each other raises a presumption that the soil of Carlisle must be 
rich in such remains, and if so, it will contrast strongly with other Roman 
sites that have been recently explored. The great excavations at Chester- 
ford did not produce a single inscription, and little more can be said of 
those at Uriconium, though most interesting and important in their revela- 
tions of other matters. 


ATHENIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


“ A yew months ago, in digging for the foundations of a:communal school, 
near the road from Athens to Thebes, at a spot where there is a chapel to St. 
Zachary, a colossal bas-relief in the finest Grecian style was discovered, and, con- 
sidering the locality, it appears to have formed part of the temple of Triptolemus, 
which, according to Pausanias, was placed outside the walls of the great Eleu- 
sinian temple of Ceres, the site of which, according to the best authorities, exactly 
coincides with that of the above-mentioned chapel. The late M. Charles Lenor- 
mand, happening to be on the spot at the time, obtained leave of the Greek 
Government to take a plaster cast of this beautiful work of art, which his son, in 
fulfilment of his father’s wishes, has recently placed in the Exhibition Room of 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Paris. It represents Triptolemus receiving from 
Ceres the grains of wheat which he is for the first time to sow in Attica. A 
colossal head of Neptune was found during the same excavations, and thus there 
is reason to believe that further researches will lead to new discoveries.” —~ 
Galignani. 





GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED TO THE Roya INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, BY 
GrorGe GILBERT Soort, A.R.A. 


(Continued from 9. 257.) 


Or the mathematical proportions on which the design of the church has 
been founded, it is hardly safe to speak: this is a subject on which so 
much uncertainty and consequent difference of opinion exists, that it would 
be unwise to be dogmatic or to adopt any theory too positively. The pro- 
portions are, however, so pre-eminently satisfactory to the eye, that it is 
not unprofitable to examine into them, for whether the result of accident or 
intention, the lessons to be learned are the same; indeed, it is perhaps 
almost more instructive to find that proportions arrived at by tentative 
experiments and a correct eye coincide with some mathematical principle, 
than, after trying many geometrical formule, to find one which gives a re- 
sult satisfactory to the eye. That beauty of proportion may be reduced to 
mathematical principles I have no doubt, but, as mathematical forms are of 
infinite variety and of very unequal beauty, while the reasons why one is 
more pleasing to the eye than another are, to say the least, very occult, 
it seems to follow that the laws of proportion must be investigated by a 
process partly tentative and partly geometrical; the proportions dictated 
by the eye and those resulting from mathematical forms being mutually 
tested the one by the other, till we are able to determine which set of geo- 
metrical proportions is most beautiful, and which among the forms which 
please the eye are capable of being reduced to mathematical proportions. 

As an illustration of this, I remember, many years since, while looking at 
a plate in “ Britton’s Antiquities,” in which he gives internal arches from a 
number of our cathedrals, I set myself the task of determining which were 
the most beautiful in their proportions. To my surprise, I was compelled 
to choose the two which apparently most differed the one from the other, 
in fact, the tallest and the shortest of the set. I was perplexed at so 
contradictory a result, but, as I could not go against the dictates of my 
eye, I endeavoured to investigate the cause, and had much pleasure in find- 
ing that both (as shown in the drawing at least) might be resolved into 
equilateral triangles, the Westminster arch having three, and that from 
Wells only two of them in its height. I have somewhere heard that in an 
old work of the Freemasons it is said that good proportions may be ob- 
tained from the square, but better from the equilateral triangle ; and I have 
little doubt that it is true. If the principle of the triangle is applied in the 
present case, the main section may be said to have a height of three equi- 
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lateral triangles described upon the transverse width of the church from 
centre to centre of the columns, which dimensions seem in all churches to 
have been taken as the elementary scale on which the proportions were 
founded. Another proportion, common in old works, is derived from the 
diagonal of the square of this measure. Both have been claimed as the 
system made use of at Westminster, but the more closely one examines 
into it, the more clear it is that the equilateral triangle is the figure made 
use of. I have made careful measurements, and find it fully established 
that this is the case. I find that the elementary width is about five inches 
greater in the transept than in the choir and nave. Possibly it had been 
affected in‘the latter case, as it would appear to have been in the aisles by 
some accidental cause, for the difference is clearly not accidental, being 
most systematically carried out and adhered to throughout to a fraction. 
If we take the larger of these dimensions, it will be found to agree very 
closely indeed with the different parts of the church. The height of the 
nave exceeds the three triangles only by about eight inches. The height 
to the triforium stringcourse exceeds half that dimension, or the three 
triangles, or the semi-scale, by only four inches, and the height of the tri- 
forium itself is four inches in excess of one of these minor triangles; differ- 
ences so small as to be invisible in so great a height. This agrees with 
the theory laid down by Professor Cockerell, in his excellent paper pub- 
lished by the Archeological Institute in their Winchester volume. He 
defines it in this way, that if you assume double aisles to the nave, (i.e. if 
you treble the elementary width,) the equilateral triangle described on this 
width will give the height of the vaulting. In the ichnography, the propor- 
tions are far less exact. The idea would appear to be that the length of the 
church should consist of four, and the length of the transept of two, of the 
heights of the great triangle last named. This is, however, by no means 
exact, and one cannot lay much stress upon it*. 

I may here mention that the same system holds good in the chapter- 
house, of which the height agrees with that of an equilateral triangle 
described on its diagonal ; or, more properly, each of its arches, from the 
central pillar to the angle shaft, has the height of two triangles, or of 
a regular vesica piscis. 

The details of the internal design greatly exceed in richness those of 
French works of the same age, excepting only in the extent to which the 
capitals are foliated. 

The arch mouldings are peculiarly beautiful, as will be seen by the ac- 
companying sections. The triforium arcade is as beautiful as any which 
can perhaps be found. That to the eastern part of Lincoln may be almost 





* From further examination since writing the above, I believe that both in the 
aisles of the nave, and in the lengths of the church and of the transept, the proportions 
reached to the centres of the walls, instead of (as was more usual) their internal face. 
If so, the last-named proportions would be almost exact. 
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richer, but its proportions yield in beauty to those of Westminster. The 
richness of the whole is also vastly increased by the wall surfaces between 
the arches being enriched with a square diaper. The wall arcading is of 
exquisite design, (see.Drawing,) and the spaces over it were filled with most 
beautiful foliage, with figures interspersed, while the spandrels of the cusp- 
ing were filled with ornamental painting. When, to the richness of archi- 
tectural detail, we add that of material,—the entire columns and all the 
subordinate shafts being of marble, and the remainder of stone of several 
different shades of edlour,—the magnificence of the internal design must 
have greatly exceeded that of its French prototypes. The only one point 
which strikes the eyé as looking less rich, is the use of merely moulded 
capitals to the main. pillars. This, however, arose from their being of Pur- 
beck marble. It is true that at Ely and elsewhere, as in our own chapter- 
house, the carved eapitals are of this stubborn material; but its use may, 
nevertheless, be accepted as a fair excuse for moderating the workman- 
ship. The internakdesigns of the transept ends are truly magnificent, in- 
deed, I doubt whether their equals can be found elsewhere. The manner 
in which they contimue the lines of the general design, and yet add diversity 
to the forms, is truly artistic. 

It is most unfortunate that the great rose windows have lost their ori- 
ginal character ; I have, however, a strong impression that the old ones 
may have, in their leading subdivisions, resembled that now existing in the 
south transept, and that the design has been simply translated from that of 
the thirteenth to that of the fifteenth century. I have attempted in the ac- 
companying drawing (see next page) to translate it back again, and you will 
see that it makes a very fine window, in perfect accordance with the character 
of the church, and very much like several existing specimens. You may say 
that this is pure conjecture, and so it is—but it is a conjecture not devoid 
of some collateral corroboration, for, singularly enough, there exist in the 
chapter-house some encaustic tiles of a pattern evidently copied from a rose 
window, and agreeing precisely in its divisions with that under considera- 
tion, representing even the shafts with their caps and bases. It will be 
seen that my translation of the existing window into Early English almost 
precisely resembles the pattern given on those tiles. The square form in 
which the circle is inscribed seems to be original from the systematic way 
in which the vaulting is accommodated to it, but it must be admitted, on the 
other hand, that there are in the eastern jamb of the south window some 
indications of the design having been altered from the original intention ; 
though, as I think, this was an alteration made during the progress of the 
work, as neither the opposite jamb of the same window, nor either jamb of 
the opposite window, show any such indications. The south window was, 
I believe, renewed in the fifteenth century, and again in the seventeenth ; 
Sir Christopher Wren informs us that it had been renewed about forty 
years before the date of his report. 
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Restoration of the Rose Window. 


The north window received its present form in the eighteenth century, 
and in no degree resembles its predecessor. Whether that which Sir 
Christopher Wren reports to be in a dangerous state was the original one, 
we have no means of telling. 

The works undertaken by Henry III., and completed in 1269, termi- 
nated immediately to the west of the crossing ; the line of junction can be 
readily traced. I think the older work may have included one bay of the 
great arcade and aisles, or, to say the least, some of its details were con- 
tinued in that bay; but in the first clerestory window of the western arm 
the change is clearly seen in the diversity of its eastern from its western 
jambs. (See Drawing.) 

The five bays west of the crossing are the work of Edward I. 

They differ chiefly from the work of his father in the plan of the columns, 
which have four attached and four detached shafts, (the latter in most in- 
stances secured by fillets of brass,) in the greater number of the ribs of 
the vaulting, and in the substitution of shields for carved enrichments in 
the spandrels of the wall-arcading. The rib-moulds of the vaulting are 
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also different, the capitals of the wall-arcading are moulded instead of being 
carved, and the triforium has no enrichments in its arch-mouldings; but in 
the main the design may be considered to be the same. 

In both, the carved foliage is at the point of transition from the con- 
ventional to the natural. It is not in any degree intermediate between the 
two, but they stand on equal terms side by side, each in its integrity, and 
each excellent of its kind. 

Unhappily, however, the sculptors of more recent times, convinced that 
Gothic architecture is discordant with their own “high art,” have shewn 
such praiseworthy determination in destroying, root and branch, the dis- 
cordant element, and the destructive atmosphere of London has shewn so 
strong a sympathy with the practitioners in high art, that between the two 
we have little left of the carving of the lower parts (on which the greatest 
amount of study had been expended) but a few mutilated and crumbling 
fragments— the gleaning of the grapes when the vintage is done.” 

These melancholy relics are, however, sufficient to shew us the value of 
what we have lost. 

I have before mentioned that the hand of one French carver may be 
traced in the work. This is the case chiefly among the capitals of the 
wall-arcading. Many of these are of the English type of the period, but 





Capitals of Wall Arcade 


among them are two kinds, both of which are in their carving distinctly 
French. The one is the crotchet capital, the stalks of which are termi- 
nated, not as in English work with conventional, but with exquisite little 
tufts of natural foliage, such as may be seen in the wall-arcading of the 
Sainte Chapelle and many other French works of the period. In the other, 
natural foliage is introduced creeping up the bell, and turning over at the 
top in symmetrical tufts. In both the foliage is smaller and less bold than 
in French work, and the architectural form of the capital is English. 
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The spandrels over the wall-arcading are exquisitely beautiful. Some are 
only diapered in square diaper like the spandrels of the triforium, some are 
ornamented with conventional and some with natural foliage, with or without 
figures, and some with subjects. Those in the western arm contained shields 





Spandrel with Shield. 


of a large number of the great men of the day. The great majority have given 
place to modern monuments, but the few which remain are nobly executed. 
They are curiously hung by the arm-straps to projecting heads. In those 
parts of the triforium which cross the ends of the transepts there have been 
figures in all the spandrels. Of these, the two central ones in the north 
transept are gone, and the corresponding figures in the south transept are 
much decayed, but those in the 
angles of both, being executed in a ‘ 
superior material, are more or less 
perfect. They all represent angels 
censing, and are exceedingly fine, 
after making due allowance for the 
height at which they were in- 
tended to have been seen. 

Below these, in the north tran- 
sept, there are figures in the win- 
dow-jambs, and busts of angels in 
medallions in the soffits of the win- 
dow-heads. They are shewn as 
bearing musical instruments, &c., 
forming what is called a “ Divine 
liturgy.” They seem to have been 
well executed, though now much 
decayed. 

The bosses of the vaulting are 
generally very nobly executed, par- 





Spandrel with Figure. 
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ticularly those over the choir, (I mean Edward I.’s work, west of the 
crossing,) some of which are among the finest I have ever seen. Several 
bosses in the western aisle of the north transept contain well-executed 
figures and groups surrounded by foliage. 

Of the original details of the exterior it is nearly impossible to form any- 
thing like a correct idea. The whole was greatly decayed at the com- 
mencement of the last century, and was re-cased, almost throughout, with 
Oxfordshire stone, by Sir Christopher Wren and his successors, the details 
being altered and pared down in a very merciless manner; and the work, 
thus renewed, has again become greatly decayed. There is, in fact, scarcely 
a trace of any original detail of the eastern portion of the exterior left. 
The modeller employed by Sir Christopher Wren seems to have had more 
respect for the details than his master, for, while the latter has destroyed 
the external shafts of the windows, and represented their capitals by huge 
ungainly acorns, the modeller has in several instances shewn the originals 
quite faithfully. 

The exterior is thus described by Keepe in 1683 :— 

“On the north side you rather behold the skeleton of a church than any 
great comeliness in her appearance, being so shrivelled and parcht by the 
continual blasts of the northern winds, to which she stands exposed, as 
also the continual smoaks of the sea-coal which are of a corroding and 
fretting quality, which have added more furrows to her declining years, 
that little of her former beauty now remains. On this side is a most noble 
door or portal, with a porch thereunto that opens into the cross of the 
church, and on each side thereof two lesser porticoes, one of which only 
serves at present for the convenience of entering therein. This porch in 
former times hath been of great esteem and reputation, assuming to itself 
no less a name than that of the porch of Solomon. That it hath been a 
curious, neat, and costly porch in foregoing times, the remains thereof do 
at this day in some measure declare, for therein were placed the statues of 
the Twelve Apostles at full proportion, besides a multitude of lesser saints 
and martyrs to adorn it, with several intaglios, devices, and fretworks that 
helped to the beauty thereof. But that it came in any proportion to the 
stately, rich, and noble porch of King Solomon is not to be imagined; nor 
can we think that those who christened and gave it that name were so 
ignorant or so vain as so to believe; but as a thing excellent in those 
times, and far surpassing any of the same kind, it was looked upon as a 
piece of work well deserving no common name, and therefore had the title 
of Solomon’s porch appropriated thereunto.” 

I should mention that the name of ‘‘Solomon’s Porch” was, I believe, 
really applied to a large porch erected against the central portal in the 
reign of Richard II. 

Crull, writing in 1711, says :—‘‘ The very remnants which are obvious 
to our sight even to this day, may soon convince us of its ancient beauty 
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and magnificence. For this portico still retains entire below two of these 
admirable statues, besides two others quite defaced, and two more over the 
eastern part of the portico, and as many over the western door, through 
which you enter on the north side, pretty entire, being all undeniable wit- 
nesses of their former excellency.” 

These magnificent portals formed, beyond a doubt, the most sumptuous 
external features in the church, and should be especially mentioned as 
another imitation from French cathedrals. It is curious that this is, so far 
as I am aware, the only instance in which those glorious portals, so common 
in France, were directly imitated in an English church. From the existing 
remains, as well as from the above description, the portals must have been 
gorgeously rich. There are a number of mouldings still existing in the 
original stone, and which clearly contained rich foliage, like that still re- 
maining in the doorway to the chapter-house, but now carefully cut out. 
The places where the figures of the apostles stood are readily to be dis- 
tinguished, and an old print shews one also on the central pillar of the 
double doorway, no doubt a figure of our Lord. 

The tympana of the smaller openings retain their original stone, which 
is decorated with circular panels, no doubt once containing sculpture, but 
the great tympanum is renewed apparently without any regard to the 
original form. There were formerly gabled canopies to each portal, but 
now the central one has an ogee canopy, and the others none. The whole 
of this once magnificent front has been wretchedly tampered with, and 
even the design of the rose window was altered (about 1720) from the 
form shewn in the old prints to one of miserable poverty. 

It is a question on which much difference of opinion exists, whether a 
central tower was ever contemplated. This feature was nearly universal 
among the great English churches of the period; but, as this church was 
designed on a French type, and as the churches of the period in France very 
seldom have central towers, it seems most natural to suppose that it was 
not intended to have erected one here. On the other hand, Sir Christopher 
Wren distinctly states that the commencement of a tower existed in his 
time ; indeed, in one of Hollar’s views there are clear indications of it, (and 
internally it is evident that the centre was not intended to be vaulted at 
the level of the nave and choir). M. Viollet-le-Duc also seems to think 
that even in France this feature had often been contemplated; so that it 
seems that there is as much to be said on one side as on the other. I 
cannot, however, think that the comparatively slender piers on the crossing 
(to the extreme beauty of which I should have especially called attention) 
could have been intended to carry, at the most, more than a very light 
structure. Even at Salisbury, where the piers are far more massive, the 
lower story of the tower is very lightly built, and clearly without any in- 
tention of supporting the enormous superstructure which has since been 
added, and under the weight of which it has become so terribly crushed. 





Original Bocuments. 








Amonc the Miscellaneous documents in the Public Record Office there 
has lately been found the following very curious narrative of “the byrthe 
of a chryste,” which has been communicated by the Right Hon. the Master 
of the Rolls. It is inclosed in a letter, dated June 5, 1555, from one 
James Wynnyngton to his mother, and is thus alluded to therein :— 


“And as consernynge newes, as the King and the Quyne be sertified of the 
byrthe of a chryste, I doe sende it wryttine unto you. Other newes sertenly have 
wey none, but the talke is in London y* the Pope yt wos made laste_sholde be dede, 
but the consell is nott sertyfyed of yt of a truthe.” 


The wild story told will bear comparison with the medieval tales of the 
Saracens and Tartars, which give so grotesque an aspect to some parts of 
the grave chronicle of Matthew Paris. 

A second document, in a private collection, and now for the first time 
printed, will interest the Berkshire topographer. It is a grant of the 
manor and advowson of Didcot by Geffrey de la Mare to his son Hugh, on 
the marriage of the latter apparently. The date does not appear, but it 
may reasonably be approximately fixed at 1230. We see in the Curia 
Regis Rolls of the eighth year of John (rot. 10, dorso) how the manor 
came into the hands of the grantee. The former=possessor, Robert de 
Aubeni, not having the fear of the Lord’s anointed before his eyes, pre- 
sumed to cast a stone at the head of Henry II. before the castle of Bedford, 
and was afterwards obliged to compound for his offence by surrendering 
Didcot, which was granted to Hugh de la Mare (probably the father of the 
present grantee) for his faithful service to the King and the Empress 
mother. The entry runs thus :— 

Robertus de Aubeni petit versus Gaufridum de la Mare, villam de Dudecot, 
sicut jus suum, et cum placitum esset inter eos, Gaufridus tulit cartam Regis 
Henrici patris in hac forma: “Henricus Rex, &c. Sciatis me dedisse et carta 
mea confirmasse Hugoni de Mara, pro homagio suo et servicio in feodo et heredi- 
tate, Dudecotam, cum omnibus pertinenciis, quam Robertus de Aubenio mihi 
quietam clamavit, de se et heredibus suis in Curia mea apud Westmonasterium, 
coram me et coram Baronibus et Justiciariis meis tunc ibi presentibus, pro con- 
cordia magni forisfacti sui, scilicet pro ictu lapidis quo me gratis percussit coram 
castello Bedeford, desicut erat ante hoc homo meus ligius. Pro hac quieta 
clamantia predicte terre, remisi ei et heredibus suis predictum forisfactum. 
Quare volo et firmiter precipio, quod predictus Hugo et heredes ejus teneant 
hereditarie predictam Dudecotam, plenarie, cum omnibus pertinenciis, de me et 
heredibus meis liberam et quietam de omni sectatu comitatus et hundredi, de 
omnibus demandis hidagii, et aliarum consuetudinum per servicium dimidii militis 
pro omnibus serviciis, faciendo inde servicium dimidium militem cum militibus de 
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Baronia de Walingeforde. Et ego et heredes mei vel quicunque tenuerint baroniam 
de Walingeford, warantizabimus predictam terram cum pertinenciis predicto 
Hugoni et heredibus suis pro fideli servicio quod fecit matri mee et mihi. 
Teste, &c.” 

Of the signatures, one, ‘‘ Johanne Huscarl,”’ is remarkable, as a remnant 
of ante-Norman times. Some stout “ life-guardsman” or “ body-guard”’ 
of Canute or Harold had retained property in spite of Norman confiscation, 
and the title of his office had now become a proper name with his descend- 
ants, one of whom at least appears associated with the descendants of the 
victors at Hastings. 





The copye of a lettre sent frome the greate M* of the Rodes to the Holy 
Father of Rome for to publyshe the same to all Chrysteans prynces, 
translated out of the Italyan tonge into Englyshe. 


To all and synguler prynces, myghtye barons, erles, and every fayfull chrystyan, 
we m™ of the order of Jerusalem by thes poyntes do sygnifie to have receaved 
lately a tre frome o* spyes w®* we kepe in the partes of Babylonia, contynually to 
the profet of us and every faythfull chrystyan; in the w*" tre is conteyned howe 
y' in the yere of oure lorde god 1555, the xiiij daye of Maye, in the furthermaste 
partes of Babylonia, in the provynce of Jecilia, in a certeyn place called in Hebrew 
Blachas, of a moste vyle woman and of an unknowen stocke, called Lachas, ther 
was borne a man chyld dyffuce and evell favored, nether is hit yet knowen who was 
the father of hit; his shape duske and nothynge clere, his face horryble, w‘ his 
tethe forked lyke a catte agaynste all order of natuer, he hathe yene lyghtnynge and 
verye ferefull, and as the spyes shewythe us, he is of a greater statute then the 
commen sorte of chyldren are. The spyes also do schew us that w'in viij. dayes 
after his byrthe he begane to speake perfetlye, in suche sorte that he was under- 
standed of all persons, shewynge to the people that he was the verye sone of God 
and the trew Messias: they do affyrme that they have sene hym goo as lustye as 
a chylde of two yeres of age, and they do sey moreover that in the natyvitie of 
the same chylde the elyment shewyd forthe dyvers tokens, for he beynge borne in 
the clere season of the none tyme, sodenly the sone and the elyment waxed darke, 
obscure came in that place in suche maner, that after for the space of viij. dayes 
there appeared in that place of Babylonia nether sone, mone, nor lytle stere; 
albehit after that tyme the eyer was claeryfied, so that all this tyme it is as the 
summer tyme. They do testyfye unto us also that they do understand of the in- 
habytaunce of that place, that the daye foloynge after the byrthe of the same 
chylde there was sene frome the element a greate fyer upon the bed of the same 
chyld, and frome him desended to the people; and sodenly beynge pute owte 
there was sene many greate wonders that folowed in that tyme amonges them, 
w* my thynkethe is not to be lett passed, howe that the ix. daye after his horryble 
natyvytie hit rayned a hole daye together manna and presyous stones. There was 
sene also by the eyer many horryble serpentes, and the chylde beynge asked what 
was the occasion thereof, answered, that the presious stones do sygnyfye the 
greate eternalle joyes that his electe shall have in the blyse to come. The 
serpentes trewly do notte and signyfie the tormentes of eternall damnacyon into 
the we bothe men and women that shall contrarie to his preceptes and commande- 
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mentes shalbe condemned for ever. Moreover, in his natyvitie one of the greateste 
hilles in Babilonia opened hym selfe, in the mydeste of the w was found a pyller 
halfe white, halfe rede, in the w" was a writynge in letters of ebrew, w™ signy- 
fiethe in o* langayge, the owre of my byrthe in to this world is come; w™ pyller 
o* for named spyes have sene, and many sygnes and myracles by the seyd chyld 
done, as to revyve the dede, hele the syke, gyve syght to the blynde, w‘ no other 
remedye but wt his onely worde. And in Babylonia they begyne allready to worshep 
hym as the sone of God, and suche persons as well chrystyans as infideles in his 
presence that wyll not beleve hym and worshep hym, he commandethe that they 
be kylled wt moste cruell deathe, so that the greateste parte is moved ether by 
devotyon, ether else by force to render obedyence to hym. They sey also that he 
promysethe to expounde w* his tonge certeyne scryptures never understanded 
before; they affyrme also that a reverend father of Viterbo, docter of dyvinitie, 
dothe gyve so greate faythe to the myracles of the seyd chyld, that he preacheth 
in that partes, schewynge him to be the verye sone of God omny potente. 





GEFFREY DE LA MARE TO HUGH HIS SON, AND EMMA, WIFE 
OF SAID HUGH—ABOUT 1230. 
Confirms the Manor and Advowson of Didcot, Berks. 


Scrant presentes et futuri, quod Ego Galfridus de la Mare, dedi, concessi, et 
hac presenti carta mea confirmavi, Hugoni filio meo et Emme uxori sue, filie 
Willelmi de Morevilla, et heredibus suis de corporibus eorundem legitime pro- 
creatis, totum manerium meum de Dodecote in comitatu Berkshir, simul cum 
advocacione ecclesie, et cum omnibus aliis suis pertinenciis quibuscunque ad pre- 
dictum manerium spectantibus. Habendum et tenendum, totum predictum mane- 
rium, cum advocacione ecclesie, et cum omnibus aliis suis pertinenciis quibus- 
cunque, ut predictum est,—prefatis Hugoni filio meo, et Emme uxori sue, et 
heredibus eorum de corporibus eorundem legitime procreatis, libere, quiete, integre, 
bene, et in pace, adeo libere et quiete sicut illud manerium unquam tenui de honore 
Castri de Wauwaynesford *, in feodo et hereditate, in perpetuum. Et ego dictus 
Galfridus de la Mare, et heredes mei, totum predictum manerium de Dodecote, 
cum advocacione ecclesie, et cum omnibus aliis suis pertinenciis quibuscunque ad 
predictum manerium spectantibus, ut predictum est, prefatis Hugoni filio meo, et 
Emme uxori sue, et heredibus eorum de corporibus eorundem legitime procreatis, 
contra omnes gentes warantizabimus, acquietabimus, et defendemus, in perpetuum. 
In cujus rei testimonium, hinc presenti carte ego dictus Galfridus sigillum meum 
apposui. 

Hiis testibus—Domino Simone de Sanct. Johanne ;—Domino Roberto de la 
Mare,—Domino Willelmo de Morevill,—Domino Waltero de la Mare,—Waltero 
de Brightwelle,—Nicholao de Brightwell— Johanne Huscarl— Manassero de 
Daunderiville,—Roberto le Waleys—Johanne de Hakebourne,—Nicholao le Waleys 
—et multis aliis. 





* ie. Wallingford. 
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[ Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’Ss MaGazink containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Feb. 23. Frevrertc Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp exhibited a rubbing of the lower part of a small 
stone coffin-lid, of the thirteenth century, from the nave of the church of 
St. Cross, near Winchester, on which was the shaft of a cross, with two 
steps, in very low relief; and along the sides an imperfect inscription, in 
early English capitals :— 

«... RONELE LA FYL SIRE JEHAN D...” 


The upper part of the slab is covered by modern wood-work, and partially 
abraded. It had not been noticed in any published work respecting 
St. Cross; nor had any clue been yet found to the family to which this 
child Petronilla belonged. The rubbing was exhibited for the purpose of 
soliciting information. 

Mr. J. J. Howarp exhibited, by permission of Mr. J. T. Briaas, a fine 
silver thumb-ring with a merchant’s mark, found on the Cressy Hall estate, 
six miles from Spalding. 

Mr. Franks, Director, in a letter to the Secretary, communicated some 
remarks on the token of a London tradesman of the seventeenth century, 
which he exhibited. On the obverse is the legend THE 3 sUGAR LOVES, 
The reverse bears AT HOLBORNE CVNDITE, and the initials T.z.s. This token 
appears to have been issued by a person named Scott, a relative of Samuel 
Pepys, who mentions the Three Sugar Loaves in his Diary. 

Mr. W. H. Hanr exhibited a parchment roll of the rental of the manor 
of Kettylberston in the county of Suffolk, in the first year of Edward VI. 

Read, a communication from Mr. Akerman, the Secretary, “On the 
Traces of Anglo-Saxon Settlements in the Upper Valleys of the Thames; 
with an Attempt to Identify the ‘Cealchythe’ of the Charters :”— 


Mr. Akerman commenced by observing that it is not in local nomenclature 
alone that we discern traces of the early settlement of the Anglo-Saxons in the 
fertile valley of the Thames. Other and still more certain evidence is manifest 
in the discovery of their cemeteries, the testimony of the occupation of the 
various sites by a people in undisturbed possession of the land. He had identi- 
fied the sites of more than a dozen Anglo-Saxon cemeteries between the source 
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of the Thames and the town of Maidenhead, and doubtless many more existed 
in the vicinity of towns and villages on its banks. The valley of the Thames 
must have had many attractions for our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. Their cattle 
found in its meadows abundant pasturage; its marshes were the resort of 
myriads of wild fowl, which before the invention of fire-arms swarmed in its 
swamps, supplying endless sport to the falconer ; while the stream itself afforded 
the means of transit between the towns and villages on its banks, The epithet 
of “the silent highway,” given to the Thames between London and Westminster, 
was equally applicable to its upper portion, which was navigable as far as Crick- 
lade. It was not, however, solely for the ordinary traffic of daily life that the 
Thames was made available. The magnates of the kingdom, on state occasions, 
proceeded by it in their barges to their gemots. Among the places chosen for 
these assemblies was “Cealchythe,” which is frequently mentioned in Anglo-Saxon 
charters. Synods were held here at intervals between the years 785 and 997. 
In the writer’s opinion Cealchythe is identified in Cholsey, a village two miles 
south of Wallingford. According to the Saxon Chronicle, Cholsey and several 
adjacent places were laid in ruins by the Danes in 1006. An abbey had been 
founded here a few years previously by Ethelred, as an expiation for the murder 
of his brother Edward. The abbey was plundered and burnt by the ruthless 
invaders, and the mention of it does not occur again until the reign of Henry L, 
in whose charter to Reading Abbey its devastation is noticed . 

Mr. Akerman considers Cholsey (Ceoles-ige, or ‘the Island of Ceol’) to have 
been the patrimony of the kings of Wessex, from the days of Ceol, the grand- 
father of Cenwealh, to the reign of Alfred the Great, who bestowed it upon the 
Abbey of Winchester. The charter conveying it to that establishment was 
cited, together with its Jand-limits, in which Muleshamsted is mentioned. This 
was probably the residence of Mul, the brother of Ceadwealla, who was killed by 
the Kentish men in the year 687. The dwelling of that prince was very probably 
on or near the site now occupied by the village of Moulsford. 

The change in the orthography of the first syllable of Ceolesige appears to be 
easily reconciled in the fact of ceol being almost identical in sound with ceal. 
The chief difficulty is the reconciling of ige with hythe, which latter signifies, 
without doubt, a wharf or landing-place. Now the old road leading from Cholsey 
to the river side is described in the parish map as the “ Papish way,” a name 
which must have been given to it at a comparatively modern date, but apparently 
resting on the tradition of its connection with the abbey. The probability there- 
fore is that Ceolesige signifies the village of Cholsey, while Cealchythe designates 
the wharf or landing-place by the river side. 


March 1. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Sir John Hanmer, Bart., and Mr. George Gilbert Scott were elected 
Fellows. 

Mr. SrerHen Stone communicated, in a note to the Secretary, an 
account of the recent finding of Anglo-Saxon graves in the village of 
Ducklington, near Witney, by labourers engaged in digging for gravel. 
In one of these graves several relics were discovered, among which was a 
bone comb and a gold bulla set with an uncut stone in the centre of a 
cross, the limbs forked and formed of a beaded wire, laid on a plain disc, 
furnished with a loop for suspension. 
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The Hon. Roszrt Marsnam exhibited and read descriptions of some 
curious stone axes obtained by him in the Brazils from a native tribe. 

Mr. J, H. Parxer exhibited a series of drawings taken from wall paint- 
ings in Chalgrove Church, Oxon, and read a description and illustration 
of them by Mr. William Burges :— 


The old architects did not build imitations of Westminster Abbey when a 
parish church was wanted, neither did the old painters employ gilding and 
bright colours when their turn came to complete the same edifice. On the 
contrary, we find that the artists who executed the paintings in our village 
churches in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries generally contented them- 
selves with lamp-black and red and yellow ochre, The outlines were made with 
the red ochre and a little black mixed with it, and the draperies filled in with 
* broken tints of the three colours, for they generally avoided employing the pure 
colour in any position, and preferred making it up with the other tints, in the 
same manner as the ornaments in illuminated manuscripts, which are always 
shaded ; a shaded tint giving variety and relief to the eye, which a flat one 
never does. 

In the fifteenth century a demand arose for more varied colours, and most 
of the paintings of that epoch are very much more gaudy than those of the 
preceding centuries. The reason probably was this,—in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries stained or coloured glass was more expensive than it after- 
wards became, and village churches, indeed some cathedrals also, as Salisbury, 
were content to have all their windows executed in grisaille, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the eastern and western windows. 

Paintings in a few broken tints would harmonize better with the grisaille 
than those executed in many colours, and this in all probability is the reason 
why the Early English and Decorated paintings are usually so simple. 

When, however, in the Perpendicular period highly coloured windows became 
cheaper and more fashionable, it was considered necessary to work up the 
paintings to the same key of colour as the windows. But except in a few 
instances, these highly coloured Perpendicular paintings are barbarous in style 
when compared to those of the two previous centuries; and after going from 
bad to worse, they were finally stopped by the Puritan fashion of whitewash, 
which has continued to our own day. 

Mr. Burges then enumerated several instances in which paintings of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have been discovered by scraping off the 
whitewash carefully ; but all these are separate portions or parts only of a 
series, it is doubtful whether any perfect series has ever been discovered before 
that which now covers the inside of the walls of the chancel of Chalgrove 
Church, Oxfordshire. 

This chancel is in the Decorated style of architecture of the time of Edward IL., 
the walls and windows are perfect, and a good plain example of the period, and 
the paintings are evidently cotemporary with the walls, forming their original 
decoration. There are two windows on each side, and a larger one at the east 
end; and the whole of the walls between the windows, and the jambs of the 
windows themselves, are covered with these paintings, and the window-arches are 
ornamented with red stars. 

On the north side the series of paintings represent the chief events of the life 
of our Lord upon earth; on the south side the legend of the Blessed Virgin. 
Some of the latter are particularly curious. These groups of figures are ar- 
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ranged in three rows along the walls from west to east, terminating in each 
case on the side of the east window. The outlines are traced in with charcoal and 
red ochre ; the flesh colour is made with red ochre and white, and is kept very 
light; the hair is of yellow ochre with red lines; the black drapery has black 
outlines, and is of a slate colour, formed by mixing black and white, the folds of 
the drapery marked by white lines, and in some cases with black mixed with 
red. The white drapery is shaded with red lines, sometimes very light; the 
yellow drapery is of yellow ochre shaded with red lines; the red drapery has 
chiefly a light red ground shaded with dark red lines, and with white high 
lights, and sometimes with black and with yellow lines. 

Mr. Burges then gave a description of the subjects in detail, but as we under- 
stand that his paper will be printed entire in the Archeologia, with notes and 
plates, we refer our readers to that work *. 


March 8. The Earl Srannope, President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was given to the Treasurer for his donation of 
three broadsides printed at Edinburgh: viz., 1. ‘‘ Proclamation anent the 
Importing of Ale and Beer from the Countrey. June 30,1708.” 2. “Act 
of the Town Council of Edinburgh, discharging Incroachments on the 
Avenues of the said City and Suburbs, May 1, 1727.” 8, “Rules set 
down by the Lord Provost, Baillies, and Council of the City of Edinburgh, 
to be observed in Shooting for the Edinburgh Silver Arrow. June, 1709.” 

Mr. Lemon presented a broadside issued in the last century against the 
Emperor Napoleon I. 

Mr. W. F, Newron exhibited, through the Director, a bronze-socketed 
celt found near Lakenheath, Suffolk. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp, by permission of Mr. R. Fitch, exhibited a bronze 
lanx found at Caistor, near Norwich. 

Mr. J. J. Howarp exhibited a deed with the seal appended, dated 34 
Henry III. This instrument is a grant of a piece of land in Lynn by 
Thomas de Lexham, burgess of Lynn, to the Prior Provincial of the Friars 
Eremites of the Order of St. Augustine, dwelling at Lynn. 

A note from Mr. W. 8. Walford was read, stating that the interest of 
the deed consists in the fact of the legend on the seal appearing to be 
8 ’cIATI Ronsint. The device is a horse saddled and bridled, allusive, no 
doubt, to the name Ronsini, rwncinus in medieval Latin being a rowney, 
or saddle-horse or hackney. 

Mr. Epuunp Waterton exhibited several remarkable finger-rings from 
his collection. Also a rare jewel of the fifteenth century, the badge of 
the ancient order of Christ at Rome. 

Mr. W. S. W. Vaux read some remarks on a female head in Parian 
marble, the property of Mr. Fennell, of Wakefield, Yorkshire. It is of 





* Another paper has been read on the same subject to the Oxford Architectural 
Society by Mr. C. A. Buckler, which we hope to be able to give our readers next 
month.—Eb. 
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coarse workmanship, and over the brow is a tiara bearing a Phenician 


inscription. 
Mr. W. H. Harr then read a communication, “ On the Early History of 
the Priory of Dodnash, in Suffolk.” 


March 15. Freperic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Mr. Cuarues Resp exhibited a brass ring found in the cemetery of the 
Grey Friars Monastery, Dumfries. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp, by permission of Mr. T. G. Bayfield, exhibited 
a cast in zinc of an object in bronze supposed to be a mould or shape for 
embossing ornaments, &c., and probably of the fourteenth century. Also 
a gutta percha cast of an enamelled brass badge bearing the royal arms, 
in the Norwich Museum. 

Mr. W. H. Harr, by permission of Mr. J. W. Flower, exhibited a deed 
dated January 1, 1600, (43 Eliz.,) whereby Susan Barker, daughter of 
Richard Tracy, Esq., of Stanwaie, co. Gloucester, and Barbara Lucy, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy, Knt., of Charlecote, co. Warwick, gives to 
the hospital of the Holy Trinity of Croydon an annuity of 6/. 13s. 4d., 
“issuing out of the mansion called Lancaster Colledg, in Saint Paul’s 


Churchyard, London.” This instrument has appended to it an angel 


of Henry VIII. 


Mr. J. W. Fiowsr exhibited some very fine examples of flint imple- 
ments from the drift at Amiens, and photographs of the beds from which 


they were obtained. 


The Director then read a communication, ‘‘ On Long Barrows, and on 
the Examination of a Chambered Long Barrow at West Kennet, Wilt- 


shire,” by Dr. Thurnam. 


BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 11. TT. J. Perricrew, F.RS., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘Caul, President of the 
University of Toronto; Thos. Greenhalgh, 
Esq., of Bolton-le-Moors; Lieut. Samuel 
Unwin, of Norwood, and John Millard, 
Esq., of Charing Cross, were elected As- 
sociates. 

Presents were received from the Royal 
Dublin Society, the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, the Canadian Institute, the 
Royal Society, &c. 

Mr. J. J. Briggs, of King’s Newton, 
Derbyshire, sent a drawing of a mural 
painting discoverecl upon the removal of 
whitewash from the north pillar support- 
ing the central tower of Melbourne Church. 
It represents the temptation of our Lord 


in the wilderness by the devil, who with 
his imps are figured in a very grotesque 
manner. There is an inscription which 
reads Hie est relictus a Diabolo. It will 
be engraved in the Journal. 

Mr. Brushfield sent a drawing of a dimi- 
nutive effigy, only eighteen inches high, 
sculptured in sandstone, and now to be 
seen in Youlgrave churchyard, Derbyshire, 
where also are two diminutive sepulchral 
slabs from Bakewell Church. 

Mr. Bateman sent Celtic antiquities dis- 
covered at Wilmslow, in Cheshire. They 
consist of an urn sixteen inches in height 
and thirteen in width, a bone stud, and a 
small bronze dagger. Mr. Bateman also 
sent a beautiful gold bulla of Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship, ornamented with garnets 
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and ivory, the latter material not often 
seen in articles of this period and de- 
scription. 

Mr. Patrick produced rubbings taken 
from brasses in Bexley Church, one of 
which was of a Mr. Sparrow, a merchant, 
deceased in 1555. 

Mr. Allom exhibited the iron mount of 
the butt of a large pistol, richly chiselled, 
with a hinged lid in the centre covering 
a little magazine in the stock, where the 
picker was deposited. It was found on 
the battle-field of Culloden. 

Mr. Pettigrew read the first portion of a 
paper descriptive of monumental brasses, 
coffin slabs, and effigies, illustrated by va- 
rious drawings by Edw. Falkener, Esq. 


Jan. 25. NatTHANTIEL GOULD, F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the Chair. 

William Burr, Esq., Mayor of Shrews- 
bury; William Harley Bayley, Esq., of 
Shrewsbury ; George Maw, Esq., of Brose- 
ley ; Rev. J. Adams, M.A., of Stockcross, 
Newbury; Wm. Mount, Esq., of Wasing ; 
James Corbould, Esq., of Newbury; Chas. 
White, Esq., of Warrington; Wm. Freu- 
denthal, M.D., of Newington- place, and 
Reginald Scaife, Esq., of Inverness-terrace, 
Bayswater, were elected Associates. 

Presents were received from the Arche- 
ological Institute, &ec. 

Mr. J. O. Halliwell laid before the Asso- 
ciation three fac-similes taken from ori- 
ginal documents preserved at Dulwich 
College, of notice bills used at the Rose 
Theatre for the purpose of directing the 
attention of the actors to their several 
parts in the course of the performances. 

Dr. Palmer exhibited a bronze spear-head 
found with remains of the Caledonian ox 
at Newbury. It measures 7} inches, and 
has a hole at the socket to receive a rivet 
for securing the handle of the weapon. Dr. 
Palmer also communicated a short notice 
of the examination of a piece of ground 
belonging to Mr. Banbury, at Marlstone, 
Berks. In it were found various bits of 
pottery, Roman flue and pavement tiles, 
tessere, together with bones of several 
animals, but, as yet, no human remains. 
The portion of earth uncovered is circular, 
measuring between 15 and 16 feet in dia- 


[April, 


meter, and the surface was found to be 
ined with flints carefully faced. The 
heavy rains have prevented the continu- 
ance of the excavation, but it will be re- 
sumed as soon as possible, and a particular 
account of the results will be communi- 
cated to the Association. Mr. Banbury is 
also about to re-exhume a villa, uncovered 
thirty years since, and afterwards filled in 
by the then possessor of the land, he being 
annoyed by the intrusion of persons on 
his estate. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming made remarks 
upon some memorials of Charles I., sent 
by Mr. G. R. Corner, Mrs. Fitch, Mr. For- 
man, Mr. Pratt, and from his own col- 
lection. They consisted of a piece of 
needlework representing Charles and his 
queen, together with their six children ; 
a small marble bust of the King, probably 
intended for an architectural ornament ; 
a leaden cast of the celebrated bust by 
Bernini, which it is said had formerly 
been in Brandenburgh House; a heart- 
shaped locket, inclosing a gilt profile of 
the King; a miniature portrait on the 
snap of a bracelet, which was beautifully 
enamelled. 

Mr. Planché exhibited portions of ar- 
mour elaborately engraved and gilt, sup- 
posed to have belonged to Charles I., and 
unquestionably of that time. 

Mr. Dollman exhibited an extensive 
series of drawings of buildingsin Scotland, 
and remarked upon their several peculiari- 
ties. They consist of views and details of 
the Old Tolbooth at Edinburgh; Hagg’s 
Castle, Glasgow; anancient houseat Elgin; 
Borthwick Castle, Newark Castle on the 
Clyde, Maybole Castle, Dirleton Castle, 
Roslin Castle, Dumfernline Castle, Crich- 
ton Castle, Clackmanan Tower, &c., exhibit- 
ing features not to be met with in English 
architecture, and presenting details of 
much beauty and interest. These views 
are intended to be engraved in the work 
on “ Ancient Domestic Architecture,” now 
in course of publication by Mr. Dollman 
and Mr. Jobbins. 


Feb.8. T.J. PETTIGREW, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the Chair. 
Sir Charles H. Rouse Boughton, Bart., 
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High Sheriff of Shropshire, and President 
of the Shropshire Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society ; Samuel Wood, Esq., 
F.S.A., of the Abbey, Shrewsbury; John 
Dunkin Lee, Esq., of Welwyn, Herts, and 
David Tweedie, Esq., of Crawford Castle, 
were elected Associates. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited some antiquities 
discovered in a barrow at Winwick, Lan- 
cashire. They consisted of a stone axe 
hammer, a bronze javelin blade, portions 
of a sepulchral urn, and fragments of cal- 
cined human bones. Mr. Syer Cuming 
referred the discovery to the transition 
period when stone implements had arrived 
at their greatest perfection, as shewn by 
the axe hammer, which is a perfect model 
of its kind, and of light clay stone por- 
phyry, whilst the dart or javelin is of a 
very rude and primitive type, with a flat 
tang for insertion into the staff, to which 
it was secured by a peg or rivet. The 
human remains have undergone crema- 
tion, and appear to have belonged to a 
female. The urn, judging from the size 
of the base, must have been of magnitude, 
is hand-moulded, and exhibits a chevron 
pattern, the decorations dotted on with a 
wooden point, 

Mr. Forman exhibited a knife and fork 
in a sheath made of a fish’s palate, and in- 


tended to be worn at the girdle. The 
sides of the hilts, which are of silver, are 
elegantly sculptured with floral designs, 
and the interstices are filled with different 
coloured enamels. The fork is peculiar, 
the double prong resembling the bowl of 
a spoon with the centre cut away. They 
are of the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. C, H. Luxmoore exhibited a pair 
of wedding knives in an embossed sheath 
of cuir-bouilli. Their hilts, of silver, are 
richly engraved, and present arabesques 
with scriptural and allegorical subjects. 
They are of the sixteenth century. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited the hilt of a 
page’s sword dug up at Winwick. The 
pommel and shell-guard are of cast brass, 
and offer representations of hunting sub- 
jects. It must be assigned to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A., exhi- 
bited the matrix of a seal which, if genuine, 
of which doubts were entertained, must 
be of the thirteenth century. The device 
is a bearded androgynous bull, and the 
legend reads ++ 8’ MIKIEL DE RIVIRE LE 
ROVOI. 

Mr. Pettigrew read a paper on the Ar- 
cheology of America, and described the 
character of its barrows, cairns, altar- 
tombs, &c., together with their contents, 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 4. At a general meeting, Viscount 
STRANGFORD in the Chair, the Rev. Henry 
Press Wright, B.A., was elected a resident 
member. 

A paper, by A. Wylie, Esq., of Shanghae, 
was read upon an inscription erected 
in the year 1134, at the imperial mau- 
soleum of Keen-chow, in Shen-se, by the 
Neu-chih people, in their own language,— 
a people of the great Tongus, or Manchu 
race, who governed the north of China 
in the twelfth century, under the name 
of the Kin dynasty; was dispossessed 
in the thirteenth by the Mongols; and 
who, after an interval of four centuries, 
again took possession of the empire, which 
they retain to this day, to a far greater 
extent than their predecessors. The Man- 
chus of the latter dynasty adopted, two 


centuries ago, at least, an alphabetic cha- 
racter derived from the Syriac, and used 
by one tribe of Turks, and by Mongols, at 
a very early period; and by this adoption 
they have made their language known to 
European scholars, who have two Manchu 
grammars in print, French and German, 
together with a dictionary; but of the 
old Manchu, or Neu-chih, nothing has yet 
been before us. 

The inscription laid upon the table con- 
sists of the text, and a translation, which 
was probably made when the text was 
written. The text does not seem to be in 
alphabetic writing, but to have been drawn 
up in a character expressing notions only, 
and not sounds, which would seem to pre- 
clude the possibility of decipherment. 

Mr. Wylie gives an account of the alpha- 
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bets in use by the several conquerors of 
China, the first of whom were the Tsi-tan, 
who reigned in the tenth century under 
the name of the Leaou dynasty, and whose 
alphabet was closely related to that of the 
Neu-chih. Specimens of their language 
exist, and have been printed in Europe 
by Klaproth and Rémusat. According to 
Chinese historians, the first Neu-chih em- 
peror commanded a scholar to invent an 
alphabet for his language, on the system 
of the Tsi-tan, which was established by 
imperial edict in 1119. Another emperor, 
in 1138, invented a new character, which 
came into official use in 1145. Both kinds 
were used together,—the older form as 
capitals, and the other as the more cursive 
and smaller character. The classics and 
histories of China were translated into the 
new language and character, and the cata- 
logue of the Imperial Library in Pekin, 
during the Ming dynasty, contains a list 
of fifteen books in the language. Mr. Wylie 
gives the names of these books, which ap- 
pear to be all lost ; and he informs us that 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 


Dec. 14,1859. The Rev. Toomas Hva@o, 
F.S.A., read a very interesting paper on 
the great London monastery of the Au- 
gustine Order, of which the following 
are some of the principal points. 

After sketching the appearance that 
London may have presented in the fifteenth 
century, with its walls and moats, its 
towers and spires, and tracing the course 
of the main thoroughfares by naming the 
churches, monasteries, or noble mansions 
that stood in or near them, he said,— 


“But no eye could have made such a 
progress as we have now in imagination 
been pursuing, without being arrested by 
a building which has yet to be mentioned. 
It lay nearly in the centre of the main 
group of edifices, and was evidently the 
house of a large and wealthy establish- 
ment. It was possessed of an exquisite 
adornment, which shall presently be treated 
of in detail; and its lofty church and 
wide-spreading walls were conspicuous, 
with the frowning inclosure of the city in 
their immediate rear. The ground on 
which it stood was many acres in extent, 
and it had approaches from streets on 
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the only evidence we now have of the ex- 
istence of such a character is found on two 
stone tablets, one of which is the inscrip- 
tion laid before the meeting. Mr. Wylie 
adds a list of the elements of the Neu-chih 
character, from an analysis of the inscrip- 
tion, but laments his inability to under- 
stand it. The writer notices the hypothe- 
sis of Rémusat that the Leaou and Kin 
writing were analogous to the Corean; 
but he doubts its accuracy. He gives, 
however, a Corean inscription, with 
Chinese version, by way of offering a com- 
parison between the two. 

A memoir, by W. H. Morley, Esq., was 
also read, being a description of an ancient 
Arabic quadrant, from Damascus, made 
A.D. 1334, but no account of this would 
be intelligible without the aid of plates. 
These, we understand, will be given in the 
forthcoming number of the Society’s Jour- 
nal, together with fac-similes of the Neu- 
chih and Corean inscription sent home by 
Mr. Wylie. 


ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


several sides. It was the magnificent 
house of the Friars Hermits of the Order 
of St. Augustine, and one of the first in 
England for position and importance, It 
had a long and interesting history, and 
was also reserved for a wondrous destiny, 
now all but forgotten, and to be sought 
for, not so much among the cautious 
statements of the moderns, as in ancient 
monuments, the descriptions of eye-wit- 
nesses, and the veritable declarations of 
our national records. A portion of the 
old walls themselves, with a few windows 
in them of extraordinary beauty, was all 
that the spoilers allowed to remain, and 
to attest the excellence of that which they 
destroyed. And there, happily, they con- 
tinue still—spared by the great fire, and 
thus alone remembered by most—in the 
centre of and overlooked by numberless 
offices, and in the midst of one of our 
busiest mercantile quarters. The details 
of active commercial life are daily being 
transacted where once was the chosen seat 
of monastic learning and religious pri- 
vacy ; and letters are brought from and 
addressed to localities, whose names are to 
the writers as household words, which 
were beyond the limits even of the very 
imaginary maps that stood in the library 
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of the good fathers who here found a 
sacred home. Hardly can any more won- 
drous and curious instance be found, I 
presume, than that of the London church 
and monastery of the Augustinians, the 
site of which, although now devoted to so 
widely different purposes, still breathes of 
the use to which it was anciently conse- 
crated, and yet bears the designation, so 
pleasantly smacking of olden usages, of 
‘ Austin Friars.’ 

“It was as long ago as the year 1253 
that the good Humphrey Bohun, lord of 
Hereford and Essex, founded this house, 
‘to the honour of God, and His blessed 
Mother, ever virgin, and for the health of 
the souls of himself, his ancestors, and de- 
scendants.’ Another Humphrey Bohun, 
probably the grandson of the former, and 
the successor in his title of Earl of Here- 
ford and Essex, built the structure, a frag- 
ment of which still remains, about the year 
1354, just a century subsequent to the 
first foundation. The domestic buildings 
were no doubt of great excellence, but the 
special glory was the conventual church. 
This edifice had all the magnificence of a 
cathedral or an abbey. It cousisted of a 
nave, yet remaining, of 198 feet in length, 
with ample transept and choir, which, I 
conjecture, was apsidal. The character- 


isties of the Decorated style can here be 
observed in their peculiar beauty, the 


windows of the north and south aisles 
having heads filled with flamboyant, or 
flowing, tracery, while that over the west 
door exhibits (although, I fear, it is but 
a restoration) the geometrical arrangement 
which no doubt characterised the ori- 
ginal. If we may judge from the part 
yet visible, the details of the entire struc- 
ture were of a very high degree of archi- 
tectural excellence; but it was richly 
gifted in the possession of another and 
peculiar’ source of an interest almost un- 
earthly. Beneath the pavement of the 
vast church, which every here and there 
still exhibits, in the empty sockets of monu- 
mental brasses, the use to which it was 
formerly dedicated, there was as noble a 
fellowship of death as can well be imagined. 
I find by recent examination that there 
are now visible thirty-six slabs, one of 
which contains the socket of a full-sized 
brass, apparently of a priest, though the 
figure is almost obliterated; one, of a 
small figure under a very beautiful four- 
teenth-century canopy with a bordering 
inscription; seventeen, each of one or 
more swall figures, mostly of laymen, 
without canopies, but with bordering in- 
scriptions; one, of a cross; and sixteen, 
each of one or more shields, with small 
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inscriptions at the foot. Besides these, 
there is a very fine incised slab, with a 
fourteenth-century foliated cross and ob- 
literated inscription. These slabs do not 
retain their original position, but have 
been used as paving-stones, and placed 
where they were needed among modern 
memorials of the dead. The sexton as- 
sures me that several others were visible 
about fourteen years ago, but were then 
covered, and now lie concealed under a 
boarded floor which occupies a large por- 
tion of the nave. This enumeration, 
although necessarily imperfect, will give 
us some idea of the number and va- 
riety of the earlier adornments of this 
most interesting place. The society was 
greatly revered, and the consignment of 
the body for interment within their pre- 
cinct was a common occurrence alike 
among the nobles of the realm and the 
citizens of the surrounding metropolis, 
hardly less powerful and worsbipful than 
they. I have transcribed from the Harl. 
MS. 6,033, ff. 31, 31 b, 32, and elsewhere, 
a few names from the long list of those 
who are recorded as lying interred within 
these venerated walls. 

«In the Qnyre.’—Edmon4, first son of 
Joan, mother of King Richard II., 1375 ; 
Lady Margery de Ilderton. ‘In the wall,’ 
Guy de Meyrick, Earl of St. Paul; Lucie, 
Countess of Kent, and one of the heirs of 
Barnaby, Lord of Millaine. 

“In the Nave (‘ Middle Isle’—*‘ Mid. 
dest,’ MS. Harl., 6,033).—Sir Humphrey 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, lord 
of Pembroke, who died in 1861; Richard, 
the great Earl of Arundel, Surrey, and 
Warren, beheaded 1897; Sir Edward 
Arundel, and Dame Elizabeth, his wife. 

“Under the Lampe (Harl., 6,033).—Sir 
Francis Courtney, and the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who married Alice, sister of the 
Earl of Oxford; the Lord John Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, beheaded on Tower-hill 
1463; Aubrey de Vere, son and heir of 
the Earl of Oxford. 

“In ‘the walk by the Choir’ (‘ walking- 
place,’ MS. Harl., 6,033).— Walter May- 
nell, Esq. ; Sir John Manners, Knt. 

“In St. Thomas’s Chapel.—The wife of 
Sir David Cradock, Knight. 

“In St. John’s Chapel.—The Lord An- 
gleure, of France; the Lord Tremaile, of 
France. 

“In the Chapter-house.—Philip Spen- 
cer, son of Sir Hugh Spencer; Dame 
Isabel, daughter of Sir Hugh Spencer, 
Many of the barons slain at Barnet-field 
were buried here, 1471. 

“In the Body of the Church.—Dame 
Juliana, wife of Sir Richard Lacye; Sir 
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Thomas Courtney, son of the Earl of 
Devon. 

“In the East Wing.—Margaret Baren- 
tine, gentlewoman ; and others. 

“Between St. James’s Altar and St. 
Mary’s.—Lord William, Marquis of Ber- 
kely and Earl of Nottingham, and Dame 
Joan, his wife. 

“In the West Wing.—Sir J. Daubeny, 
son and heir to Sir Giles Daubeny; Sir 
Thomas Coke, Mayor 1462; William Ed- 
ward, Mayor 1471; Sir James Tyrrel 
and Sir John Windany, Knights, be- 
headed 1502; Edward, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, beheaded 1521; Gwiscard, Earl 
of Huntingdon. 

“T hardly need add, that this list is 
interesting, not only in an heraldic or 
genealogical, but also in an architectural 
point of view. The mention of the vari- 
ous chapels and of the chapter-house, for 
example, enlarges our notions of the gene- 
ral effect of the entire structure, though it 
only makes us regret the more the woeful 
destruction to which it has been doomed. 

“But I have yet to call attention to a 
feature which was, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous and striking of all to a stranger, 
especially to one whose eye rested from a 
distance upon the picturesque group of 
edifices on which we are now employed. 
At the point of junction between the nave 
and choir rose a steeple, which was one of 
the architectural marvels of London. Old 
Stowe calls it ‘most fine,’ and describes 
it as furnished with a spire, ‘small, high, 
and straight; I have not,’ he adds, ‘ seen 
the like.’ Possibly this spire, which the 
chronicler thus signalizes as unique, may 
have been similar to those examples which, 
though rare in England, are not unfre- 
quent in France, (for much of this church 
which remains is very French in character,) 
where, instead of the spire being appa- 
rently solid, or with entire faces of ashlar, 
and small openings at several heights, it 
was composed of that rich tracery work in 
which the architects of the Decorated 
period were wont to luxuriate. Some of 
my readers will recollect such a spire, 
technically called a fléche, in the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris, and in that wondrous 
work of constructive genius, the Cathe- 
dral of Amiens. Such a spire may have 
graced the steeple of Austin Friars; and 
if so, English eyes would hardly ever be 
weary of gazing on its exquisite propor- 
tions, or of watching its graceful lines of 
shadow, as they fell upon the tall turrets 
and high-pointed gables by which it was 
surrounded. In a remarkable tempest of 
wind, which did immense damage in Lon- 
don in the year 1362, it was overthrown, 
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but was forthwith rebuilt. There it stood 
for centuries, and might have endured to 
the present hour, but for what the old his- 
torian calls ‘ private benefit, the only de- 
vourer of antiquity.’ 

“The Austin friar was a man of mark 
in the days of scholastic divinity. It was 
in the year 1251 that Innocent IV. 
granted the Order his permission to go 
into distant countries, to build monas- 
teries, and celebrate divine service every- 
where. They passed over into England 
that same year, and presently established 
themselves in London. They soon sent a 
few of the brethren to Oxford, and their 
presence at once raised the standard of 
learning in that University. They were 
the speedily acknowledged masters, both 
in philosophy and divinity. It was in 
their school that the Divinity Acts were 
kept, and no man could be admitted to 
the degree of bachelor without once 
a-year disputing, and once answering at 
the Augustinians. They were, it appears, 
the eyes of the place, and the leaders of 
its literature. 

“The Austin friar was just such an 
ecclesiastic as an artist would have loved 
to sketch. He wore a long black gown, 
with broad sleeves, with a fine cloth hood, 
or cowl, when he went abroad, and in 
choir; but under this, and when he was 
in his house, a white habit and scapulary, 
and was girdled about the waist with a 
black leathern strap, fastened with a 
buckle of ivory. He was rather, as it 
appears, fond of elegancies, and did not 
recognise one or two days of mortification, 
which the more austere Carmelites most 
rigidly and carefully observed. He was, 
however, a hard student, wherever he 
lived, whether among the shades of aca- 
demic bowers, or in localities less favour- 
ably situated for mental development. In 
remarkable times he was a remarkable 
man. 

“The house in London was the head 
house of the Order. It would naturally 
be so, from its position, though I am not 
aware that its prior was always, though 
he was often, the r ised head of the 
English brethren. The residents, though 
probably not so actively employed in edu- 
cational works as those at Oxford, were 
much and widely celebrated. From the 
time of their foundation downward, a 
regular succession of learned men lived 
and died within their precincts. There 
was, for example, the acute and contro- 
versial Banchin, or Bakin, a famous 
preacher and disputant. He lived in the 
year 1382, and was a zealous antagonist 
of Wicliffe and his followers. For some 
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time he was the Divinity Professor at 
Oxford, and was considered one of the 
greatest of living theologians. Then there 
was the famous John Lowe, also Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, and provincial of 
his Order; no man greater in the pulpit 
than he. The collecting of books, also, 
was his delight; and the library of this 
house in London was particularly be- 
holden to him. He was a special favourite 
of Henry VI., who made him one of his 
privy council, and subsequently Bishop of 
Rochester. He died in 1436. Another 
well-known resident was Thomas Pemkett, 
whom Leland describes as unequalled in 
sharpness of disputation, and as being 
formed so closely after the model of 
Scotus, ‘that one egg could not be more 
like to another, or milk to milk.’ His 
memory was so acute that, it was said, if 
Scotus’s ponderous volumes had been de- 
stroyed, he would have been able to re- 
place them, with hardly the loss of a 
word. In the metaphysical philosophy of 
Aristotle, and the practice of the scholastic 
logic, he had no superior. He died here 
in 1487. Lastly, and to furnish an ex- 
ample of a famous brother of this house, 
skilled in yet another department of learn- 
ing, there was the no less celebrated prior, 
John Tonney, the Trench of his age, great 
in the niceties of language and the pro- 
perties of words. He left treatises behind 
him on the quantities of syllables, on the 
mode of making verses, on wit and 
rhymes, and on the rudiments of grammar. 
There was no lack of books in Austin 
Friars’ library. I can tell you, even now, 
the names of some of them, written down 
for us by an eye-witness. Prior Lowe had 
well furnished it with all the books that 
he could collect. There was, of course, 
the History of William of Malmesbury, 
which seems to have found a place in 
every monastic bibliotheca. There was 
also the Historia parva Adami Murimu- 
tensis Canonicit Sancti Pauli Londini, 
not long since committed to the printing 
press, under the auspices of the Histori- 
cal Society. The ‘Epistles of Ennodius,’ 
the ‘Homilies of Maurice,’ and others, 
were there conspicuous. <A certain De- 
florator Matthei Parisiensis Historici 
was also there; and, for more private use, 
the treatise of the Lincoln Monk, De 
Oculo Morali, and another, De Resurrec- 
tione Domini. Then, in the chamber of the 
librarian—why in that place, I know not, 
whether for secret study, or for keeping 
others from temptation—there were some 
tracts of Wicliffe. These latter were 
among the libri rariores of the age. 

“In the 32nd King Henry VIIL, the 
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site was granted to Sir Thomas Wriothesly. 
It had been surrendered, on the 12th 
of November, in‘ the 30th year of that 
monarch, (1539); and, in the Valor made 
four years previously, had been valued at 
571. Os. 4d. Some portions were given, 
in the 33rd year (1542), to William, Lord 
St. John; others, again, to Sir Richard 
Riche, in the 38th year. Last of all, the 
upper part of the church, the choir, tran- 
sept, and chapel, were granted, by King 
Edward VI., in the 4th year of his reign, 
to the William, Lord St. John, already 
mentioned. That individual had then be- 
come Earl of Wiltshire, was afterwards 
Lord Treasurer, and Marquis of Win- 
chester, and died in 1571. This last 
grant—the cross aisle or transept, and 
chapel—he used as a place for the stowage 
of corn, and the choir he made his coal- 
house. The next Marquis seems to have 
been a worthy son of a worthy sire. He 
wanted, it appears, more room and more 
money; and accordingly sold all the monu- 
ments of noblemen and others there, as 
we have already seen, interred, ‘ together 
with the pavestones, and other moveable 
things, for 100/., and in place of them 
made stabling for his horses.’ His thrift 
went still farther; for he stripped the 
lead from the roof of the church, and laid 
tile instead thereof; which same exchange 
of lead for tile, we read, ‘proved not so 
profitable as he looked for, but rather to 
his disadvantage.’ 

“On the site of the house, cloister and 
gardens, the first Marqnis built a large 
mansion, called Winchester House, the re- 
membrance of which, I hardly need say, 
is still preserved in the names of the two 
Winchester-streets, and various offices in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The nave 
of the church was not pulled down; but, 
upon petition, was granted, by King Ed- 
ward VI., to the Dutch to be their preach- 
ing-place. 

“In 1550, it was appointed that John 
a Lasco, and his congregation of Walloons, 
should have Austin Friars—stripped, of 
course, of all its ornaments—for their 
church, to have their service in, ‘for 
avoiding all sect of anabaptists, and such 
like.” There exists also in the State 
Paper Office a letter—written in February, 
1560—of the Queen to the Marquis of 
Winchester, empowering him to deliver 
the church to the Bishop of London, for 
the celebration of divine service for the 
Dutch resident in London. 

“The history of the locality from the 
age of Elizabeth to our own has but few 
charms, either in a literary or artistic 
sense. As for the preserved portion of 
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the church, the Dutch have retained pos- 
session of it until now; not, however, 
without sundry alterations, which can by 
no means be considered improvements. 
As an example of this, there is an account 
by a modern writer of the covering of the 
old walls with compo, such as we now see 
them; thus imparting, he says, ‘a spruce, 
even appearance to the old structure, de- 
stroying every appearance of antiquity, 
and giving to a fine remnant of the 
monastic glories of London the appear- 
ance of a modern gimerack.’ This act of 
vandalism, together with the alteration 
of the splays of the buttresses, is duly 
anathematized in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
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ZINE for September, 1831. The interior, 
however, of the vast nave still presents, 
amidst all its desolation, a most affecting 
and magnificent spectacle. The clustered 
piers and exquisite windows, and the 
noble air and grand proportions of the 
whole, still possess inspiration for all who 
can appreciate the beautiful and the true 
in architectural science; while not only 
can Art discourse to us of her marvels, 
but Religion herself can whisper to us of 
much—much to be learned, much to be 
loved, much to be prayed for, much to be 
deprecated—on the time-worn. pavement, 
beneath the lofty arches, and amidst the 
venerable walls of Austin Friars.” 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Feb. 3. The Lord BRaYBROOKE, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. W. J. Coppard, local Secre- 
tary in Devonshire, stated the following 
instance of reckless neglect of the vestiges 
of antiquity, and the vandalism through 
which many valuable remains have been 
destroyed. On an expedition to the in- 
teresting district of Dartmoor, abound- 
ing in monuments of the earliest period, 
amidst wilds to which it might have been 
hoped that the spoiler would not have 
penetrated, Mr. Coppard had the satis- 
faction of rescuing a good example of the 
avenue of erect stones, or “parallellithon.”’ 
It is situated at Trowlsworthy, near 

haugh. A gang of navvies were engaged 
in cutting a watercourse, over which a 
small bridge was necessary for cattle; and 
to save the trouble of obtaining stone a 
short distance from the spot, they had re- 
course to the Druidical monument, and 
were occupied in blasting the stones with 
gunpowder. Mr. Coppard hastened to 
stop this barbarous work, and lost no time 
in informing the owner of the site, Ad- 
miral Woolcombe, who had now taken 
precautions to ensure the preservation of 
the curious remains of this description to 
be found only in remote districts such as 
Dartmoor. 

A letter from Lord Talbot de Malahide 
was read, in which he stated his confident 
expectation that a satisfactory adjustment 
of the difficulties regarding treasure-trove 
would speedily be effected, so far as Ire- 
land is concerned, on the same basis as 


had been established in North Britain 
through the recent exertions of the anti- 
quaries of Scotland. The concessions which 
had there been made on the part of the 
Crown had proved of very great advantage, 
and numerous objects of value were brought 
from time to time to the authorities, on 
the assurance of liberal remuneration, and 
these relics had enriched the National Col- 
lection, for which a gallery had been ap- 
priated by Government in Edinburgh. 
Lord Talbot had made a strong appeal for 
the like concessions in the sister kingdom, 
which he hoped in the course of a few 
weeks would be granted, and that they 
might ultimately be extended to all parts 
of the realm. 

Lord Braybrooke, who brought for ex- 
amination a considerable collection of Ro- 
man relics, the results of his most recent 
explorations at the station at Chesterford, 
Essex, read a detailed narrative of the 
operations. He brought also several co- 
loured drawings by Mr. Youngman, of 
Saffron Walden, illustrative of such recent 
additions to the Museum at Audley End 
as Lord Braybrooke could not safely con- 
vey to London. Among these was an 
ampulla of glass, in remarkable preserva- 
tion, similar to one found by the late 
Mr. Rokewode in a tomb in the Bartlow 
Hills. This appeared likewise to have 
accompanied a sepulchral deposit; and 
near the same spot were Samian vessels 
in great variety, a lamp of terra-cotta, 
vases and bottles of Roman ware of va- 
rious forms and manufacture. The dis- 
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covery occurred in digging gravel, and 
the spot is adjacent to a Roman cemetery 
in which Lord Braybrooke had previously 
obtained numerous interesting relics; on 
one occasion a skeleton had been found, ac- 
companied by 200 large brass coins now 
in his cabinet. He had also lately met 
with some of the singular deep pits, which 
have been repeatedly noticed near Roman 
sites. Those recently examined measure 
about ten feet in depth, and were filled 
with black mould, in which pottery and 
other objects occur at intervals, mostly 
broken; but in several instances perfect 
vessels have been found, even at the bot- 
tom of the shaft, apparently as if inten- 
tionally there deposited, and not merely 
thrown into a rubbish-pit. Among his 
recent acquisitions from these depositories, 
Lord Braybrooke brought for examination 
a diota of pale yellow ware, unique in form, 
several fine bowls of Samian, with orna- 
ments in spirited relief, and a very curious 
bronze statuette, the figure of a river- 
god, recumbent, with an urn from which 
a stream flows under one of the arms. 
This bronze is a work of unusually good 
art, but it has unfortunately suffered, pos- 
sibly by fire. Several amphore of large 
dimensions had been disinterred, broken 
into numerous pieces, but they had been 
successfully repaired, and are of unusually 
graceful forms, being probably of Italian 
or Gaulish manufacture. Lord Braybrooke 
exhibited also two coins of Cunobelin found 
at Chesterford, one of them in fine con- 
dition, with the boar, and the legend Tasc. 
Fit. And he brought several curious rings, 
one of them of gold, found in the gardens 
of the Duke of Leeds’ seat at Gogmagog 
Hills, near Cambridge; it is Roman, and 
inscribed MISE. VIVas. Another, of gold, 
stated to have been found in a peat-bog, 
near Lurgan, is Chinese, and stamped with 
a mark in the old Chinese character, such 
as occurs on the curious porcelain seals 
frequently found in Ireland. 

Mr. Dollman offered some observations 
on Domestic Architecture in Scotland, 
illustrated by an extensive series of draw- 
ing and plans of several buildings of great 
interest in North Britain. He called at- 
tention to the characteristic features in 
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form and enrichment; the absence of the 
pointed arch; the picturesque prevalence 
of the segmental arch; the use of the 
circular arch continued through all periods 
in the architecture of Scotland causes 
great difficulty in assigning dates with 
precision. The buttresses and certain other 
architectural features, although deficient 
in delicacy of design, are well adapted to 
the requirements of the climate. Some 
details occur of very singular character, 
probably adapted from examples in those 
continental countries with which the 
Scotch had frequent intercourse in the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Dollman pointed out in 
his illustrations of Linlithgow Church, the 
unusual feature of the so-called low-side- 
window at the west end of the south aisle. 
The drawings had been chiefly prepared 
for a work on Scottish Domestic Archi- 
tecture, of which Mr. Dollman has already 
published a portion. 

A curious memoir by Mr. Edmund 
Waterton was read on Posy Rings, namely, 
tokens of affection or of betrothal, of 
which numerous examples were cited. He 
traced the origin of the motto termed 
a Posy, and in medieval days a Reason, 
from the times of the Greeks and Romans: 
many of these inscriptions are very elegant 
and touching in sentiment; they are for 
the most part; but not invariably, in verse. 
A conversation ensued on this interesting 
subject, in which illustrations of the Posy 
thus employed were given by Lord Bray- 
brooke, Sir John Boileau, Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, and other members present. 

The Rev. Dr. Jones of Beaumaris re- 
ported the discovery of Roman coins ina 
remarkable entrenched work, overlooking 
Red Wharf Bay, in Anglesea. Two of the 
coins appear to be of Carausius. The 
fortress is surrounded by a singular kind 
of stockade of small slabs of stone, set 
edgewise, but now much broken. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan offered some re- 
marks on certain pieces of ancient plate, 
lately brought to this country for sale, but 
of unknown origin. Of these he produced 
some specimens, and desired the assistance 
of those members who have studied me- 
dieval goldsmiths’ work in estabiishing 
the date and character of these ob- 
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jects, of which he pointed out the pecu- 
liarities. 

Communications were read from Mr. 
Hugh M‘Kie, city surveyor of Carlisle, 
and Dr. Collingwood Bruce, respecting 
the Roman inscriptions recently discovered, 
and fully described in another page*. 

An interesting ground-plan of the con- 
ventual buildings and church at Shap 
Abbey, Westmoreland, was laid before the 
meeting, with numerous drawings of archi- 
tectural details, sepulchral relics, decora- 
tive tiles, &c., brought to light in course 
of the recent excavations of the site of the 
monastery made by direction and at the 
expense of the Earl of Lonsdale, by the 
Rev. J. Simpson, Vicar of Shap. Some 
particulars regarding these explorations 
were communicated to the meeting, and 
a detailed memoir was received from Mr. 
Simpson, which was deferred for want of 
time to the ensuing meeting, as were also 
some valuable communications from Mr. 
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Frank Calvert, regarding further researches 
in Asia Minor, and the discovery of a 
Pheenician inscription at Abydos. 

It was unanimously decided, on the 
proposition of Sir John Boileau, seconded 
by Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., that spe- 
cial subjects should be selected for illus- 
tration in the monthly meetings during 
the ensuing season. For the meeting on 
May 4, Jewellery; on June 1, Mediaeval 
Plate and Goldsmiths’ Work; on July 6, 
Miniature Portraits, especially such as are 
of historical interest. The assistance of 
the members was invited in obtaining 
objects for exhibition on these occasions. 
At the meeting on April 13, an extensive 
series of relics of flint and stone will be 
brought together, including a good selec- 
tion of the specimens from the drift in 
England and France, to which the atten- 
tion of the scientific world has lately been 
so remarkably attracted. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Feb. 6. The annual meeting was held 
at 12 o’clock at noon, in the Castle of 
Newcastle, Mr. Hop@son Hrinpz, V.-P., 
in the Chair. The fifteenth part—a double 
part—of the Archaeologia Hliana, which 
had already been circulated among the 
members, was on the table, containing 
Mr. Hodgson Hinde’s curious and most 
interesting paper on “‘ Public Amusements 
in Newcastle,” (read at the December 
meeting in 1859,) and a learned and singu- 
larly-valuable communication from the 
editor, (Mr. Hylton Longstaffe,) with nu- 
merous engraved illustrations, entitled 
“The Old Heraldry of the Percies.” 

The following new members were elect- 
ed:—Mr. Thomas James, of Otterburn 
Castle; Mr. Roddam, of Roddam; Mr. 
Errington, of High Warden; Mr. William 
Falla, of Crowhall; Mr. Nicholas Wood, 
of Hetton; Rev. Dr. Besly, of Long 
Benton. 

Dr. Charlton read the forty-seventh 
annual report, which adverted to the pros- 
perous condition of the Society, and stated 
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that a site for a museum had been secured 
from the Corporation for about £1,000, 
which had been liberally advanced by Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde, free of interest for six 
months; and a subscription was on foot to 
raise the requisite sum for the ground and 
erection. £645 had been subscribed to- 
wards this object, and the report appealed 
to the members and the public for further 
contributions. Dr. Charlton, on closing 
the report, alluded to the donors of the 
year, and said they were especially in- 
debted to Sir Walter Trevelyan for valu- 
able additions to the library. 

Dr. Bruce exhibited a drawing of an 
inscribed Roman stone, recently discovered 
at Carlisle. Mr. Mackie, who, during the 
construction of the new sewerage there, 
had charge of the works, had sent him 
the drawing, and informed him that a per- 
fect specimen of a Roman hand-lamp, with 
also a little god, beautifully carved, had 
been found in the same place. The learned 
Doctor read a paper on the inscription, 
which will be found im eaxtenso in another 
page. 

The Chairman said this new discovery 
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was more important than satisfactory. It 
complicated amazingly the question as to 
the position of Petriana—the difficulty 
hitherto having been to decide between 
the claims of Walton House and Old Pen- 
rith (Plumpton). 

Mr. Longstaffe read a communication 
from the Rev. J. W. Dunn, Vicar of Wark- 
worth, which commenced by stating that 
the church of that place formerly consisted 
of a chancel and nave, principally of the 
later Norman style. At the west end an 
Early English tower had been added, pos- 
sibly some hundred years afterwards; and 
upon this a spire of doubtful date. During 
the Perpendicular era, the pointed roofs 
had been removed, the south front of the 
nave taken down, and a south aisle added, 
which was connected with the nave by a 
series of pillars upon the site of the south 
front, forming a graceful arcade. The 
walls of the nave have been raised, so as 
to allow of the introduction of a flat roof 
and of clerestory windows above the 
arches. Last Jyly the structure was pro- 
nounced no longer safe for public worship, 
and in entering upon the restoration the 
Norman style was finally decided on. 
Under the superintendence of Mr. Dobson, 
the open roof had been returned to, and 
the unsightly accumulations upon the 
north and south walls removed. In lower- 
ing the walls from the height to which 
they had been raised, mouldings and 
shafts, portions of corbel courses, grotesque 
heads, and sometimes monumental frag- 
ments, turned up in picturesque confusion. 
Many of them were quite fresh and sharp, 
having masons’ marks as distinct upon 
them as if they had been carved but yes- 
terday. There was one stoue, however, 
which surpassed all the rest for interest, 
namely, a portion of a rude cross of un- 
doubted Saxon workmanship. In some 
excavations which became necessary in the 
interior of the nave, at a considerable 
depth, the foundations of a wall of at least 
four feet in thickness were discovered, 
many of the stones having been apparently 
water-rolled, and all very rudely dressed. 
Mr. Dunn determined to dig down on 
each side of the channel, to ascertain whe- 
ther the foundations had any connection 
with the Norman building; and they soon 
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laid bare the angles of the east end of 
what appeared to be the pious toil of Ceo- 
wulf when he entered Lindisfarne in 764, 
Two courses of stone above the footing 
were quickly exposed. The masonry was 
rude, and more the work of a pick than of 
the chisel. At the south-eastern corner a 
huge stone lay extended to form the first 
or lowest course; and in it was the usual 
cavity for the reception of coins and docu- 
ments; but tne searchers had been hun- 
dreds of years too late—the hole was filled 
only with rubbish! The antiquity of the 
remains was evidenced, in the writer’s 
opinion, by the fact that the lower courses 
of the Norman chancel were composed of 
stones which unquestionably formed part 
of the earlier structure, inasmuch as they 
were identical in shape and working with 
those which remained in situ two feet be- 
low them. Furthermore, the base courses 
shewed no appearance of having been 
chamfered; but there was a distinct di- 
vergence from the straight line in that 
portion which had been subjected to ele- 
mental strife for so many years. 

Mr. Longstaffe also exhibited the flint 
implements found in the alluvial soil of 
the estuary of the Don at Jarrow. The 
ballast-heaps, forcing up the soil in waves, 
and producing fissures, these flints were 
disclosed to the light of day. It had been 
suggested that they were probably brought 
over from the Continent in ballast ; but of 
this there was no evidence. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Greenwell had a similar im- 
plement, found in the estuary of the York- 
shire Don, at Thorne. 

Mr. Henry Turner said the exact site 
of the Jarrow discovery, he had under- 
stood from what passed at the Field Club, 
was not known. The proof of their be- 
longing to the alluvium was slender. 

Dr. Bruce, turning to the GENTLEMAN’s 
MaGazinz of the month, read a portion of 
a short communication relating to a still 
more remarkable discovery in the “ drift.” 
In excavating and leading away the gravel 
at the Rotherhithe entrance of the Grand 
Surrey Dock in 1859, a number of clay 
tobacco pipes were found from 20 to 30 feet 
below the present surface. Now, if these 
pipes were used by the makers of the flint 
implements before the time commonly as- 
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signed to the creation of Adam, it would 
prove that the human family were much the 
same in those remote days as in our own. 
The officers and council were then elect- 
ed, viz. :—Patron, the Duke of Northum- 
berland; President, Sir John Swinburne ; 
Vice-Presidents, Lord Ravensworth, Sir 
Charles Monck, Mr. Hodgson Hinde, and 
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Mr. John Clayton; Treasurer, Mr. Wheat- 
ley; Secretaries, Dr. Charlton and Dr. 
Bruce; Council, Rev. E. H. Adamson, 
Rev. James Raine, and Messrs. Thomas 
Bell, William Dixon, William Dobson, 
Martin Dunn, John Fenwick, William 
Kell, W. H. D. Longstaffe, Robert White, 
William Woodman, and Edward Spoor. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Feb. 13. At a meeting in the library, 
Royal Institution, Proressok SIMPsoN, 
V.-P., in the Chair, the Rev. Dr. Hannah, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond ; Mr. David 
Milne Home of Milnegraden; Mr. James 
Reid, banker, Edinburgh; Mr. Andrew 
Currie, sculptor, Darnick ; and Professor 
George J. Allman, University, Edinburgh, 
were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. Stuart reported that by the arrange- 
ments proposed by the Council for ad- 
mission to the Museum, and sanctioned 
by the Treasury and the Board of Manu- 
factures, the Museum is to be open to the 
public, free of charge, on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Saturday, and on Thursday 
and Friday at a charge of sixpence. 

The following papers were read :— 

I. Notices of an old Gaelic Poem, written 
in Phonetic Orthography, by the Rev. T. 
Maclauchlan, F.S.A. Scot., which directed 
notice to the ancient mode of spelling 
Gaelic in the Scottish Highlands as con- 
trasted with the Irish mode. 

II. Notice of the Excavation of a Cairn 
at Roseisle, in a Letter from Lady Dunbar 
to Cosmo Innes, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

This cairn was excavated in the course 
of last summer, and from the account fur- 
nished by Lady Dunbar, it appeared that 
after removing the stones to the depth of 
about nine feet, a cist was found, contain- 
ing bones, and an urn of rude dark coloured 
clay. The cist rested on a pile of large 
stones in the bottom of the cairn, and the 
description was accompanied by sketches 
and measurements. 

Mr. Stuart remarked on the value of 
such descriptions as the present, and sug- 
gested the great desirableness of accurate 
observations being sent to the Society of 
all such investigations. He added that 
the photographic art was an invaluable 
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auxiliary in such cases, and produced pho- 
tographs taken by Mr. Miln of Murie, one 
of them showing a cist newly opened, with 
the arrangement of the bones and an urn, 
and the other a photograph of the urn 
itself. 

III. Notes on the Antiquities of Kinross- 
shire. By Robert Annan, Esq., surgeon, 
Kinross. 

The information furnished by Dr. Annan 
was contained in various papers, of which 
one was devoted toa history of the keys 
fuund at various times in Lochleven, and 
a discussion of the locality where Queen 
Mary landed on her escapé from the castle. 
Another contained notes on the history of 
St. Serf’s Inch, with an account of the 
manufactory of vellum and parchment from 
a remote period, at Kinness-wood, a village 
in Kinross-shire; and a third gave some 
account of the improvements of the Blair- 
adam estate, from the curious privately 
printed volume prepared at the suggestion 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

The details were minutely given, and 
the localities laid down, in maps prepared 
for the purpose, and the papers were ac- 
companied by a donation of eight keys 
found in Lochleven, with other illustrative 
relics. 

IV. Statement relative to the removal 
of St. Margaret’s Well. By D. Laing, 
Esq., V.P.S.A. Scot. 

Mr. Laing reported the removal of this 
ancient well from its unfortunate position 
under the North British Railway, to an 
appropriate spot in the Queen’s Park, 
near the ancient well of St. David, the 
founder of the monastery. 

Special thanks were voted to Mr. Laing 
for his trouble in this matter, and to Dr. 
Annan for his paper; and several valuable 
donations were announced, 
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YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 7. The annual meeting was held 
in the theatre of the Museum, the Rev. 
Canon Harcourt in the Chair. 

The Report stated that the expenditure 
of the year has been so heavy as almost to 
exhaust the balance in the Treasurer’s 
hands. The apparent diminution of the 
resources of the Society is not, however, 
due to any falling off in its prosperity, but 
simply to an extraordinary expenditure. 
The principal portion of this extraordinary 
expenditure consists of the sum of £200, 
paid to Mr. Wm. Bean, of Scarborough, 
for one-third part of his extensive collee- 
tion of fossils, brought together by the 
unceasing activity of nearly forty years. 
The total number of specimens obtained is 
estimated by the keeper of the Museum at 
about 5,000—this is a low estimate. The 
cost of these amounts to £217 8s. 4d. The 
other extraordinary expenses incurred du- 
ring the past year were for purposes of 
necessity. The beautiful ruins of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, the greatest ornaments of 
our grounds, appeared to be rapidly has- 
tening to decay ; so rapidly, in fact, that, 
independently of its being the duty of the 
Society to watch with the most jealous 
care over the preservation of these interest- 
ing monuments of the past, considerable 
fears were entertained that, unless some- 
thing was done to stop the progress of 
dilapidation, the ruins might ere long be- 
come dangerous to the visitors to the gar- 
dens. Under these circumstances, the 
Council requested Mr. G. Fowler Jones to 
inspect the ruins and report their condi- 
tion. That gentleman found that in many 
places the mortar had been completely 
washed out from between the stones, and 
that the grass and wall-plants growing in 
the joints, however advantageous to the 
picturesque effect of the ruins, were very 
injurious to their stability. The roof of 
the hospitium and the end wall of the 
upper room of that building were also 
stated to be in an unsafe condition, and 
Mr. Jones recommended that the necessary 
repairs should be executed without loss of 
time. The work was accordingly per- 
formed under the superintendence of Mr. 
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Jones, and it is hoped that these interest- 
ing objects are now in a condition to resist 
the elements for many years to come. 
The total expense of these repairs was 
£41 16s. 6d. 

The Council announced that they had 
received from Mr. Kenrick an intimation 
that circumstances will prevent his re- 
taining the office of Honorary Secretary, 
which he has now held with so much bene- 
fit to the Society for five years, “The 
Council feel it unnecessary to dwell upon 
the high qualifications possessed by Mr. 
Kenrick, or the zeal which he has dis- 
played in the discharge of the duties of his 
office. The Council, in proposing him as 
one of the vice-presidents, desire at once 
to mark their sense of the value of his 
services, and to secure for the Society the 
continued benefits of his advice and assist- 
ance. As, however, the circumstances 
under which it was considered necessary 
to have two honorary secretaries no longer 
exist, and as Mr. Noble, who is constantly 
resident in the immediate vicinity of the 
Museum, has expressed his willingness to 
undertake the whole of the secretarial 
duties, with the assistance of the Keeper of 
the Museum, the Council have not thought 
it requisite to propose a successor to Mr. 
Kenrick, particularly as that gentleman 
will still remain the Curator of Anti- 
quities.” 

After the adoption of the Report, the 
following noblemen and gentlemen were 
appointed office-bearers for the next twelve 
months, namely :—President, the Earl of 
Carlisle; Vice-presidents, the Earl of Zet- 
land (in place of the late Lord Londes- 
borough), William Rudston Read, F.L.S., 
John Phillips, F.R.S., the Rev. W. V. Har- 
court, F.R.S., Chas. W. Strickland, the 
Rev. William Hey, Thos. Allis, F.L.S., 
and the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A.; 
Treasurer, Wm. Gray, F.R.A.S., F.G.S. ; 
new Members of Council, F. W. Calvert, 
Robert Denison, W. D. Husband, the Rev. 
John Lees, Wm. Procter, and the Rev. 
Canon Robinson; Hon. Secretary, T. 8. 
Noble, F.R.A.S. 
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A VISITATION OF ARMS IN THE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN OF 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Part I. 
ARMS ON MONUMENTS AND IN STAINED GLASS IN THE TOWN CHURCHES. 
‘. 4. Basset, Or, 3 piles gu., a canton 


Att Sarnts’ CHURCH. 


1. Monument.—Isaae Barrow, M.D., 
1616. Sab., 2 swords in saltire arg., hilts 
and pommels or, between 4 fleur-de-lys of 
the third; crest, a squirrel sejant gu., 
cracking a nut or. 

2. Monument.— Nicholas Waller, of 
Sydney College, 1635. Arg., on bend gu. 
cottised sab. two dexter hands couped of 
the field. 

3. Monument.—Feliz. Arms defaced ; 
surtout, Daye, Per chevron or, az., three 
mullets counter-charged. 

4. Monument.—Susannah, wifeof Henry 
Mordaunt, of Thundersley, co. Essex, 1622. 
Arg., a clievron between 3 estoiles sab., 
imp. Sudeley, Arg., 3 eagles displayed in 
bend between 2 cottises arg. 

5. Monument.— Thomas Daye, Esq., 
1701. Daye, as before; surtout, Hatton, 
Az., a chevron between 3 garbs or. 

6. Monument.—Mrs. Lucy Vernon, 
1720. Or, fretty sab., a canton gu. 

7. On a fragment of an old monument 
now in the vestry, the arms of Cordell, 
quarterly, viz. :— 

1, 4. Cordell, Gu., a chevron erm. be- 

tween 3 griffins’ heads erased arg. 

2,3. Az., a chevron between 3 lions 
pas., arg.; crest, a cockatrice. 

8. A flat stone to Dorothy Strange. 

Two shields. 

1. Strange, Gu., two lions pass. guard., 
in pale arg. 

2. imp. ——, A bend between 2 
mullets; crest, two hands clasped 
issuing from clouds. 

’ 9. A flat stone to Richard Bassett, Esq., 
of Fledboro’, co. Notts, 1702. 


erm. 

2, 3. Pigot, Sab., 3 pickaxes arg. 

Crest, a boar’s head barwise couped. 

On the altar-plate are these arms :— 

A fess between 2 cottises wavy; imp. 3 
garbs, 2, 1. : 

Achievements :— 

1, 2. Each, (Craske ?), Sab., a chevron 
between 3 fleurs-de-lys or, on a chief 
gu. as many leopards’ faces jessant- 
lys of the second ; surtout, Az., a lion 
ramp. arg. 

3. —— Arg., a saltire engrailed be- 
tween 4 escallops sab.; imp. Marshall, 
Paly of 6, arg. az.; on chief or 3 
lions’ heads erased sab. 

4,5. To Dr. Chafey, Master of Sidney 
College. Each, Per pale, gu., az., a 
griffin seg. arg.; on chief erm. 3 
mascles of the second; surtout, Gu., 
4 mullets, 2, 2, or, a canton erm. 

Cole mentions the following arms in 

the windows of an old house in this parish 
now destroyed. 

1. France and England quarterly. 

2. See of Ely, imp. Bp. Gooderich. 

1, 4. Gooderich, Arg, on fess gu., 
between 3 lions pass. guard. sab., 
a fleur-de-lys between 2 crescents 
or. 

2, 3. —— Arg., on chevron eng., be- 
tween 3 trefoils slipt sab., 3 cres- 
cents or. 

St. ANDREW THE GREAT. 

In the east window are the following 

arms in stained glass :— 

1. The Royal Arms. 

2. Christ’s College. 
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8. Emmanuel College. 

4. See of Ely. 

5. Deanery of Ely, Gu., 3 keys erect or. 

Arms on the monuments :— 

1. Captain Cook, the circumnavigator. 
Sab., a sphere or between 2 mullets 
in pale arg. 

2. James Hobson, Gent., 1676. Or, on 
fess between 2 chevrons sab. 3 billets 
arg.; crest, a lion’s head erased or, 
issuing from a crown checky or sab. 

8. Henry Cornwall, LL.D., 1699. Arg., 
a lion ramp. gu. crowned or, border 
eng. sab. besanty. 

4, Isaac Alleyn, 1661. Sab., a cross 
potent or; crest, a demi-lion ramp. 
holding a ladder. 

5. Richard Humphrey, 1659. Gu., on 
a cross bottoné or 4 pellets; crest, a 
harpy or. 

6. Thomas Fairmeadow, M.A., Fellow 
of Christ’s College, and rector of 
Anstey, co. Herts, 1711. Gu., 3 tre- 
foils slipt or, a border eng. arg. 

7. Daniel Yate, M.A., Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, 1676. Arg., a fess 
between 3 gates sab.; crest, on a 
ducal coronet a goat’s head. 

8. George Fowler, 1775. 
on a canton gu. an owl arg. 


Erminois, 
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9. Dionysius Shales, 1718. Gu., 6 es- 
callops arg., 3, 2,1, imp. a bend be- 
tween 6 martlets, 

10. Thomas Wiseman, alderman, mayor 
in 1764. Sab., chevron erm. between 
8 coronels arg.; imp. Butler, Az., a 
chevron between 3 covered cups or. 

11. — Wolryche. Az., a chevron be- 
tween 3 swans arg. 

12. Rev. William Boys, 1772. Erm., 
2 bars gu., a bend or; crest, a lion’s 
face. 

13. John Bernard, Gent. 
salient sab., muzzled or. 

14. Edward Osborne, 1668. Arg., on 
bend, between 2 lions ramp. sab., 3 
dolphins embowed or ; crest, a wolf’s 
head erased or. 

Cole mentions the following achieve- 

ments in the old church :— 

1. Wiseman, imp. Or, 3 chevrons gu. 

2. Rose, Or, on chevron sab. 3 water- 
bougets of the field; imp. South, Az., 
on fess between 6 billets arg. a 
chaplet vert. 


Joun H. Speriine. 


Arg., a bear 


Wicken Bonant Rectory, 
January, 1860. 


THE USEFULNESS OF HERALDRY. 


Mr. Ursan,—-As an admirer of the 
ancient and noble science of heraldry, I 
was much pleased with the review of Miss 
Millington’s work on its “ History, Poetry, 
and Romance” in your January number. 
I think, however, that a wider sphere of 
usefulness may be claimed for heraldry than 
your reviewer has conceded, for it may, if 
rightly understood, be made to determine 
the age of buildings, as well as the genea- 
logies of their builders. 

Every herald knows that certain forms of 
shields are peculiar to certain reigns, and 
though it may admit of some question 
whether, as stated by one author, they owe 
their shape before the twelfth century to 
that of the arches of the windows, yet 
in the inverted shields I have traced the 
resemblance, from the kite-shaped shield of 
the Conquest to the fanciful one of the 


Tudor period. No doubt Gwillim in his 
shields has in the early forms followed the 
old painters in their representations ; no 
great dependence, if any, should therefore 
be placed on him. But in Gough’s “Se- 
pulchral Monuments” we stand on sure 
ground, his figures having been taken 
from existing effigies ; and on these alone 
we may depend for the guide which he- 
raldry affords as an authentic evidence of 
the age of a building or monument, and 
this evidence may even be extended to fur- 
niture, Ke. 

Thus I have often ascertained the date 
of a building where the charge was oblite- 
rated, by noticing the shape of the shield 
which remained on some tower or gate- 
way, the only memorial of its former 
grandeur. Iam, &., 

Feb. 11, 1860. E. G. B. 
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WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


WE are indebted to our old friend and correspondent, Sir Henry Ellis, 
for the following important communication bearing on the date of Waltham 
Abbey Church. It proves that extensive works were being carried on there 
in the time of Henry II., and as this does not agree with the date of the 
choir, of which we know the time of consecration, it appears to follow that it 
must belong to the nave; and such a quantity of stone could not have been 
required for so small a portion of the church as some of the clerestory 
windows only, which is all that Mr. Freeman would assign to this period. 

Mr. Ursan,—You will probably be pleased to know that upon the 
Chancellor’s Roll of the 25th Hen. II., preserved in the MS. Department 
of the British Museum, there is an entry,— 

“Pro petra attrahenda ad operat. Ecclesie de Waltham, c. & xxx", xiii. iiij’. per 
br. Regis.” 

I consider this, if only from the largeness of the sum, decisive in regard 
to the assignment of the building of the nave to King Henry II. The 
greatness of the charge* for the mere carriage of the stone, renders it not 
improbable that Normandy might have been the place whence it was 
brought. The charge, you will observe, is for bringing the stone only. 

In a previous year, in a roll of the 19th Henry II., there is an entry 
relating to repairs and buildings at the Castle of Berkhampstead, which 
shews in a similar manner the distinct services for which the money was 
paid, viz. :— 

“In operat. Castelli de Berchamesteda, et domorum, et granarii et pontium 
Castelli, Ix", xvj‘. et liberat. Milet. et Servient. ejusdem Castelli xxix". iij*. iiij4. per 
brev. Regis.” 

24, Bedford-square, Iam, &c., 

March 15. Hewry ELtis. 





ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY AND NORTHAMPTON CASTLE. 


Mr. URBAN,—Now that medizval domestic architecture is deservedly 
drawing to itself so much attention, I think it will be well for all students 
of medizval literature carefully to note any passages they may come across 
which may throw light upon it. Incidental evidence upon any matter has 
always a special value of its own. 

I have lately had occasion to re-peruse the contemporary Lives of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, which contain a good deal of information as to 
two buildings of the Norman period, the Archbishop’s Palace at Canter- 
bury and the King’s Castle at Northampton. Everything belonging to 
Canterbury I look on as so exclusively the province of Dr. Stanley that 





* Equal to at least 2,000/. of our money.—Eb. 
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I will not say a word about the Archbishop’s Palace, while anything to do 
with Northampton has a special interest for me from very old associations. 

Northampton Castle may be said to be quite destroyed. At least there 
are merely some outer walls left, presenting no architectural features. 
The buildings which St. Thomas must have found there have altogether 
vanished. 

The biographers, as might be expected, give no formal account of the 
Castle, but their narrative involves the incidental mention of most of the 
chief apartments. We make out a gate, a hall, a chapel, two chambers at 
the least, one of them over the other. The lower one was on the level of 
the hall. The hall itself was on the ground-floor, as it could be approached 
on horseback, I think we may infer from this that the Castle, as it then 
stood, was not one of the early Norman square towers, but a building of 
greater size, more analogous to that of Oakham. If so, it must have been 
quite a new building in 1164, and we may fairly conclude that Henry as 
King and Thomas as Chancellor had themselves had a hand in its 
erection. 

St. Thomas had his own lodging in the Monastery of St. Andrew, which, 
like the other religious houses at Northampton, is now completely de- 
stroyed. From thence he rode to the Castle, accompanied by Herbert of 
Bosham and William Fitz-Stephen, and having his cross carried before 
him by Alexander the Welshman*. He rode through the gate of the 
castle, and got off his horse at the door of the hall®, He there took the 
cross into his own hands, and was met by the Bishops. Through the hall 
he passed into another. apartment, accompanied by William and Herbert °. 
This apartment, which is called camera‘, domus inferior®, and domus 
ulterior‘, would seem to have been the usual place for private audiences of 
the King®, whom St.Thomas probably expected to find there. Henry, 
however, not wishing to meet the Archbishop, had gone thence, and was 
in another upper room. They therefore did not meet", but messages went 





* Will. Fitz-St. ap. Giles, i. 225. Roger of Pontigny (i. 136) makes Thomas carry 
his own cross, but the authority of William and Herbert (vii. 143), who were present, is 
higher. 

b Appropinquante itaque eo ad castellum ... porte patuerant ... Ad januam 
igitur regie equo desiliens, . . . aulam ingressus pertransiit et in ulieriorem domum 
pervenit. Rog. Pont. i. 136. The different parts are here well marked. 

© Will.-Fitz-St. i. 226. 

4 In cameram se recepit. Id. i. 225. 

© Quum aliqui de cenaculo, in quo rex erat, ad inferiorem domum in qué nos eramus 
descendisset, Herb. vii. 145. 

f Roger, u. s. 

& At least, if this be the camera (Will. Fitz-St. i. 218) where Thomas saw the King 
on the Wednesday before. So Alan. i. 346, Intraturus cameram Regis. 

» Rex enim et archiepiscopus seorsum et non in uno loco constituti erant; media- 
toresque verbi inter eos erant episcopi, qui frequenter huc illucque discurrebant. Rog. 
Pont. i. 138. 
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to and fro between them. The room in which the King was is called by 
Alan “conclavis ulterior: ;” while William Fitz-Stephen speaks of it as 
being “introrsus*.” From this one might have thought that it was a 
third apartment on the ground-floor, but it is clear from Herbert’s more 
minute account! that it was an upper chamber, and that the “ running to 
and fro” of the Bishops mentioned by Roger, was in truth performed up 
and down stairs. On leaving the castle, Thomas passed again from the 
domus interior™, through the hall", mounted his horse at the door °, and 
rode again through the gate into the streets and back to St. Andrew’s. 

These notices would certainly make us think that Northampton Castle 
contained a greater number of rooms than the allowance given to a “ King’s 
house”’ in the first volume of the ‘‘ Domestic Architecture” (p. 5), namely, 
a cellar below and a “solar” or bedroom over it. The “ ccenaculum” 
in which the King remained may very likely have been the King’s bed- 
room, but the “camera” or ‘“domus inferior” where the Archbishop 
entered was surely not a cellar, And I think it is clear that there must 
have been an internal staircase between the two. There is not a word 
to imply that the Bishops and Earls who ran to and fro had every time 
to run into the hall or out of doors. At the same time there is something 
alarming in the picture of such dignitaries ranning repeatedly up and down 
a newel staircase. Oakham Castle, according to one of the documents 
quoted by Mr. Hartshorne (Arch. Journ. v. 139), contained “ one hall, 
four chambers, one kitchen ;’’ that of Northampton may very well have 
had as many. 

The Chapel is only mentioned once, by Roger of Pontigny (i. 132), in 
describing the interview between Henry and Thomas on the previous 
Wednesday. Roger says :— 


“Facto mane venit ad curiam, capellamque ingressus ubi Rex missam auditurus 
advenerat ; eum cum debito honore salutavit. Sedensque juxta Regem humiliter et 
reverenter ei suggessit ..... Abnuit illico Rex Confestim itaque post missam 
jubet Rex.” 





i Audiens autem Rex Archiepiscopum armatum venire, . . . citius recessit in con- 
clavem uiteriorem, i. 346. ‘“ Armatum” means with the cross. ‘ Conclavis’’ is Alan’s 
Latin (or Dr. Giles’s), not mine. 

* i, 230. 

1 One passage I have already quoted. Also, “ Rex autem, qui in eenaculo seorsum” 
(vii. 193), and more distinctly, “ Quum vero semel aliqui aulicorum .... de sepe 
jam dicto coenaculo in magno impetu descendissent” (vii. 145), and “ Rege cum paucis 
remanente et universis quotquot erant de coenaculo ad domum inferiorem, in qui nos 
eramus, descendentibus” (vii. 197). 

» Extra domum interiorem, donec aulam intraremus (vii. 198). Perhaps interiorem 
may be a bit of Dr. Giles’ editing for inferiorem. 

" Herb. loc. cit. Rog. i. 192. 

° Ascenso equo ad portam castelli pervenit. Rog. ib. 

P Venienti ad ulteriorem portam. Al. i. 399. Cf. Will. Fitz-St. i. 236. Herb. 
vii. 148, 
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This reads as if Thomas found the King at mass, and as if King and 
Archbishop sat and talked together while mass was going on. The 
account given by William Fitz-Stephen is rather different :— 

“ Archiepiscopus ad curiam venit, ad castrum Regis; in cameram primam intro- 
missus sedit Regem exspectans, qui tune missam audiebat: cui venienti venerabiliter 
assurgens, &.” (i. 218.) 

This certainly describes a more decorous state of things; the Archbishop, 
who had already heard mass at St. Andrew’s, waits in the “ camera prima,” 
till the King comes out of the Chapel, and then begins to talk. I tried 
to reconcile the two by supposing that the room, as in so many cases, 
opened into the Chapel, so that “ capellam ingressus” and “in cameram 
intromissus’’ would mean much the same thing, but one can hardly 
reconcile the two statements as to talking during mass or after mass. As 
to their respective authority, William was at Northampton, but was doubt- 
less not present at this private interview; Roger of course was not there, 
but his information throughout must have been derived from Thomas him- 
self, so I have always looked on his life as coming most nearly to an auto- 
biography. Besides, his account of their talk has a very natural air, and 
agrees with that of the earliest biographer Garnier, (p. 52, ed. Hippeau.) 

If the “camera prima” of William—a phrase which surely implies 
several chambers—be that in which Thomas sat on the following Tuesday, 
I think we may infer that it stood between the hall and the chapel. Very 
possibly both it and the “ccenaculum” above may have opened into the 
chapel. 

Another passage in William Fitz-Stephen throws light on a question of 
French domestic architecture in that age. Your readers probably re- 
member a curious note in the “ Glossary of Architecture” (art. Glazing) 
shewing how long glass was looked at as furniture, taken in and out 
of the windows, and looked on as part of the personal estate and not of the 
freehold. In illustration of this, when Herbert of Bosham has that won- 
derful dialogue with King Henry recorded by William (i. 266), among the 
bad customs in the domain of the King of the French he counts this :— 

“Item obeunte Episcopo, bona domis, xs, omnia mobilia, etiam fenestre et ostia 
exportantur, et Regis fiunt.” 

This seems to me to imply a window glazed, but so glazed that the 
glass was not a fixture. 

I have one more illustration to draw, though on a point not bearing on 
domestic architecture. You doubtless remember that most curious 
drawing of Wilars de Honecort, of the taming of the lion, brought about 
by beating little dogs before him. This custom is twice spoken of by the 
biographers of St. Thomas. The Archbishop did not excommunicate the 
King himself, but only certain of his Bishops and Barons by way of 
warning :— 

“Sic nimirum ante leonem catuli aliquando verberantur.” (Will. Fitz-St. i. 259.) 
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So the anonymous Lambeth biographer (ii. 109) :— 


“‘Digné demum ab Ecclesié per anathema cum ceteris Regis consiliariis ejecti sunt, 
ut catulis ita coram leone castigatis deferberet ira leonis et qui deviarat in consulto 
caloris et wtatis terrore victus rediret ad viam sanitatis et salutis.’ [The text is 
that of Dr. Giles. ] 


I do not know whether any account of Northampton Castle exists. If 
there is any, it would be well to compare it with these incidental notices. 
Lam, &c., 
Epwarp A. Freeman. 


Lanrumney, Cardiff, March 15, 1860. 


*,* Syitvanus Ursan is very glad to receive this communication from Mr. Freeman, 
and hopes that other friends will be induced to follow his example, and especially 
Canon Stanley, as Mr. Freeman suggests. The twelfth century was a period of such 
rapid progress, that perhaps the difference between the beginning and the latter part 
of it may be sufficient to explain the variation between Mr. Hudson Turner’s state- 
ment and Mr. Freeman’s quotations, the number of chambers in the King’s palace in 
1164 is very likely to have been greater than it had been fifty years before. The 
upper and lower chambers probably both opened into the chapel, as Mr. Freeman 
suggests. Conclavis may mean a vaulted chamber ; the word cellar is often used for 
the lower chamber, as distinguished from the solar, or upper chamber, and does not 
mean that it was merely a cellar in the modern sense of the word. The staircase may 
very probably have been straight, either in the thickness of the wall sloping up from 
one corner to the other, as at Bamborough, or of wood against the wall, as in the hall 
of the Fettiplaces at Childrey, and not at all necessarily a newel, or winding stair- 
case. 


A SECOND NOTE ON CHALKHILL. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Since writing my note 
about Chalkhill I have met with some 
additional particulars, which, although not 
identifying the Coroner with the Poet, 
unfold some facts relative to his position 
and family connexions that may tend to 
elucidate this question. The source from 
which I glean these particulars is a series 
of documents in the State Paper Office 4. 
The first, evidently written by the same 
hand that wrote the documents among 
the County Records, is addressed to the 
* Erle of Salisburie, Lord High Treasurer 
of England ;” it is “The humble peticion 
of Jon Chalkhill', in the behalff of the 
brothers and sisters of Sara Venables, de- 
ceassed, a great parte of whose goods 


4 Domestic Series, vol. xxxvii. No. 113, i. to 
vii. 

¥ Not in any of the documents written John 
Chalkhill, as printed in the Calendar. The dates 
of the papers are about 1608. 


9 


beinge gyven to displaced ministers, re- 
mane in your Honor’s disposition to be 
distributed.” The will to which this 
petition relates is very curious, and, as 
illustrative of the age, would be worth 
printing. To each of her brothers and 
sisters, Sara Venables, “‘ widdow of Richard 
Venables, late cittizen and merchant-taylor 
of London,” leaves a piece of household 
plate; and to each of her nephews and 
nieces five pounds a-piece; “vnto my 


Sister, Martha Chalkhill, my three white 


bowles of silver, and unto everie one of 
her children, which I take to be fyve, the 
some of ffyve poundes.” After numerous 
legacies, ranging from eight shillings to 
one hundred pounds, the bulk of her pro- 
perty is thus disposed of *:— 





* The ‘‘ good and doubtful estate” thus given 
to displaced ministers appears to have amounted 
to between three and four thousand pounds. 
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‘*My will is that a great care be had for 
the distributinge and disposeince therof, 
according to the trewe meaninge of this my 
will, which is, that it shold be distributed 
vnto, and amongst, such poore ministers, 
as are or shall be, put from their places and 
livinges, which I see are grevouslie distressed ; 
by such portions as the necessitie or charge 
of children of them shall require, according to 
the descretion of myne executors, vnto the 
releefe of which poore ministers, I give and 
bequeathe all my goodes and debts unbe- 
queathed. The distribution of which I will, 
shalbe for the benefitte and releefe of anie 
of distressed ministers within the realme of 
England; but for the some, or porcion therof, 
which anie shall receive, I referre the same 
to the discretion of myne executors to con- 
sider of their needes. Moreover my will is, 
that all that I have left thus to be dis- 
tributed, shall not be done att one instant 
or in one yere, but my will and minde is, 
that the same distribucion shalbe made 
yerlie, by ffyve hundreth poundes in the 

ere, so longe as the same will laste ; wher- 
y I hope that it will do them the more 
good.” 


The executors were Mr. Anthonie Wot- 
ton, minister; Mr. Edward Buckland, mi- 
nister ; Mr. John Slaney, her brother-in- 
law, and Mr. Robert Bateman. In the 
event of the death of either of them she 
appoints Mr. Stephen Edgerton and Mr. 
Edward Snape, minister, their successors ; 
and as “ overseers” to her will she appoints 
her “ verie good friendes Mr. Barron Savill 
and Sir Thomas Middleton, Kut.,” leaving 
to each of them a piece of plate. Mrs, 
Venables appears to have experienced 
some twinges of conscience at behaving so 
shabbily to her own kin. “I know,” she 
says, “I have not satisfied the world in 
this that I have done, nether had I anie 
great respect so to do!” 

This singular will was published “at 
the Gyld Hall in London, with much os- 
tentacion, before divers aldermen, and 
manie straungers, who gave countenance 
to the same ;” but it coming to the know- 
ledge of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Treasurer and the Privy Coun- 
cil, orders were given to stay the probate, 
and a bill was exhibited in the Exchequer 
to which the brothers and sisters of Sara 
Venables were parties. Their names are 
given in a document, written by Ion 
Chalkhill, as William Browne, Thomas 
Browne, John Browne, Margaret Gar- 


Gent, Maa. Vou. CCVIII. 


diner, Mary Maunsell, and Martha Chalk- 
hill; and he adds,— 


“Ton Chalkhill, who maryed Martha, 
one of the sisters, was by Mr. Attornie 
Generall apoynted and commaunded in the 
behalfe of the brothers and sisters, to followe 
the bill exhibited in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, who accordinglie hath prosecuted the 
same for the space of one whole yere, at 
the costs and charges of the said brothers 
and sisters, and to the much losse and hin- 
drance of the said Ion.” 


Chalkhill was worried for several years 
respecting the issue of this suit. The 
legacy to displaced ministers, being illegal, 
was forfeited to the King, and his Majesty 
appears to have been more satisfied with 
the law than with the equity of the case. 
It was certainly hard to move my Lord 
Treasurer to a decision, and petition after 
petition was presented by Chalkhill with- 
out effect. In one he gives expression to 
his worn-out hope by earnestly praying 
for a “ finale determinacon, be it how so 
ever.” Others were looking out for the 
confiscated legacy. The Earl of Essex 
wrote to Salisbury in behalf of a Mr. 
Vaughan, “who,” he writes, “is no puri- 
tan,” for a contribution out of the money 
bequeathed by Mrs. Venables to poor mi- 
nisters, which, he adds, “ the late Treasurer 
had intended to divert to the kingt”’ We 
catch an illustration of the character of 
the time in the complaint of Chalkhill, that 
the executors had charged him that he 
“did apeare a Skott to begg the said le- 
gacie, the which was utterlie vntrewe, and 
not so muche as thoughte one. But trewe 
it is, upon report deliuered by the ex- 
ecutors, that it was intended to be begged 
by a Skotishman.” 

We gather, therefore, from the fore- 
going details, that Ion or Ivon Chalkhill 
married a Martha Browne, by whom he 
had five children; that he moved in good 
society; and from being chosen by the 
Attorney-General solicitor to the family, 
we have a further assurance that he was 
a scholar, a gentleman, and a man well 
known.—I am, &e. 

F, SoMNER MERRYWEATHER. 

Colney Hatch. 


* State Papers, Domestic Series, vol. xlv. No, 
147, dated June 25, 1609. 
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A VISIT TO LITTLE DUNMOW—THE FITZWALTER MONUMENTS. 


Mr. Urpan,—I recently visited the 
church of Little Dunmow, in Essex, which 
once formed part of its far-famed priory ; 
my object was more particularly to inspect 
the monuments of the Fitzwalter family, 
to which such extreme antiquity has been 
generally attributed. 

From what remains of Dunmow Priory, 
it is evident that the existing edifice was 
formerly the eastern portion of the south 
aisle, extending from the southern tran- 
sept to its termination. The north side 
of the present church consists of a series 
of Norman pillars, &c., of late date, with 
the wall built up between them; and at 
the outside of the present north-eastern 
angle commences a Norman arcade, with 
intersecting arches, which formerly ran 
round the now destroyed choir. 

The eastern window, and those on the 
south side, are filled with very beautiful 
Decorated tracery. In the interior, the 
fine old screen, which is described in the 
“Graphic Illustrator” as being in situ in 
1834, has been taken to pieces, and has 
been worked up into the open pews which 
fill the church. The monuments also have 
been disturbed; that belonging to the 
Lord Fitzwalter and his lady no longer 
faces the monument of the Maid Marian, 
as she is called, but is placed close to 
the western entrance of the church. The 
tomb of Matilda Fitzwalter, the Maid 
Marian of Robin Hood celebrity, has not 
been disturbed, but still remains between 
two of the Norman pillars on the north 
side. I fear this lady must give up 
her claim to having been the friend of 
the gallant outlaw, and be satisfied with 
the more probable and less question- 
able position of a daughter of the noble 
family of Fitzwalter, who lived certainly 
not earlier than the time of Henry IV. 
Her effigy is of alabaster, and of late 
workmanship; and to say nothing of her 
costume, which declares its own period, 
the fact of the neck being encircled with 
a collar of SS., an ornament which is not 
found on monument or sepulchral brass 


prior to the reign of Henry IV“., compels 
us, notwithstanding the chartulary of the 
abbey, to acquit King John of her death. 
I am aware of advancing upon dangerous 
ground here, for the ancient sexton, while 
relating the time-worn legend of her death, 
which may be found in extenso in Wee- 
ver’s “Funeral Monuments,” pointed to 
the remains of paint or discoloration of the 
alabaster, which afforded data that none 
but a confirmed sceptic on the matter 
could have disputed, and said, “ You zee, 
Zur, this here lady was pisioned by King 
Jan; and don’t you zee where the marti- 
fication run down from the poor dear 
young lady’s bussum, right through the 
pillaws, where she was pisioned.” 

Opposite to this monument is the cele- 
brated conjugal chair, and near to it a 
dos-d’ane-shaped stone coffin, the supposed 
gravestone of the Lady Juga, who founded 
the priory in 1104, 

We now turned to the western end of 
the church, to inspect the tomb said to be 
commemorative of William Fitzwalter, 
who died in 1198, and was buried with one 
of his wives in the middle of the original 
choir. But, alas, for our disappointment ! 
The fan-shaped elbow-pieces, and other 
details of the warrior’s armour give a 
date late in the fifteenth century. 

There were scattered about a few en- 
caustic tiles, but desolation seemed to 
have marked the church and place as its 
own; and when we left the venerable 
building, it was with feelings not altoge- 
ther unallied to those which Prior Geoffry 
Scheter, William Grey, and nine other 
monks must have experienced after re- 
signing for ever their fair and holy abode 
by a deed, “ Dat. in Domo nostra Capitu- 
lari Quarto die mensis Julii, Anno Do- 
mini Millesimo Quingentesimo Trigesimo 
quarto.” C. S. 





* One earlier instance of its use is recorded 
(that of the monument of Sir Thomas Burton, 
who died in 1382,) by Mr. Boutell (Monumental 
Brasses and Slabs, p. 55), and by Mr. Foss, in 
his paper on the Collar of SS. in Archaeologia 
Cantiana, vol. i. p. 81. See GENT. Maa., Sept. 
1859, p. 241.—Eb. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A Description of All Souls’ Church, and 
Parochial Burial-ground, Haley Hill, 
Halifax. Founded by Epwarp Axkroyp, 
Esq. Small 4to.,36 pp. (Halifax: Whitby 
and Booth.)—The country is deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Akroyd for the noble ex- 
ample he has here set, and it is one which 
we trust will find many followers before 
many years are over. If we are not much 
mistaken, the true Christian spirit of the 
Middle Ages is rapidly reviving among 
us in every way, and our “cotton lords” 
will shew that they are worthy of the 
name of Englishmen, and worthy to be 
successors to the great feudal lords of 
other days. The spirit of Christianity, 


and of true earnest national pride, of 
having something worthy to be proud of, 
has been too long dormant, and the swarm- 
ing masses have been allowed to remain in 
ignorance and infidelity. But the spirit 
of emulation which distinguishes the Eng- 
lish character, if wisely directed, may yet 


recover the lost ground. If the great 
feudal lords could vie with each other 
who could build the finest church, who 
could best shew his zeal for the honour of 
the Almighty, so can and will the “ cotton 
lords” when the right spirit is once roused 
among them. 

Fortunately, those trammels of the law 
which have long impeded the progress of 
Christianity among us from a mistaken 
dread of Popery, have been so far loosened 
that it is now again legal for a rich man 
to do as his ancestors did before him, to 
build and endow a church, and make it a 
family living, so that he is no longer de- 
terred by any sense of injustice towards 
his family. A man who has realized a 
large fortune by his industry, very com- 
monly and very naturally wishes to per- 
petuate his name and memory, and to be- 
come the founder of a great family. He 
cannot do this better or more effectually 
than by following the example of Mr. 
Akroyd, by employing the first architeci 
of the day, placing no restrictions upon 


him, and allowing him to employ the best 
hands for all parts of the work. Sucha 
monument as this will stand for centuries 
to the memory of a great man, who has set 
a notable example to his fellows: and may 
one of the family of Akroyd never be want- 
ing either as patron or incumbent ! 

We do not know to whom we are in- 
debted for the description of the noble 
pile, which has been sent to us, but it is 
carefully and creditably done, and free 
from that bombast and adulation which 
may sometimes be observed in such works. 
It is a plain and simple narrative of facts, 
and a careful description of all parts of the 
work. The preliminary observations on the 
choice of a style are sensible, and well put 
together, giving in a few sentences the 
whole gist of the matter. We are par- 
ticularly struck with the unassuming mo- 
desty of the various inscriptions recording 
the names of the founder and friends who 
have assisted him; we gather from them 
that he carries with him in his good work 
the cordial concurrence of his family and 
friends; but not a word of ostentation or 
display is allowed to appear in any part of 
the sacred edifice :— 

“In a foliated border round the south of 
the Founder’s Chapel, is this inscription, in 
encaustic tile letters:—*To the Honour of 
God, the holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity. 
This Church was founded by Edward Akroyd, 
merchant and manufacturer, A.D. 1859.’ The 
chapel is laid with black, red, chocolate, and 
encaustic tiles, with the arms of the Founder 
in the centre. 

**On a brass plate under the window is 
the inscription :—‘To the Honour of God, 
the Gift of Elizabeth Akroyd, the wife of 
the Founder, a.p. 1859.” 


Under other windows in like manner 
we have :— 

‘In Memory of Sarah Akroyd, the Mother 
of the Founder, who died July 25,1852. The 
gift of her Daughters, sisters of the Founder. 
A.D. 1859.” 

*‘Elizabeth Buckley, Sister of the Founder, 
the Gift of Thomas Buckley, M.A., her hus- 
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band ; Martha Akroyd ; Henry Akroyd, 
Samuel Wright Akroyd, George Bolland 
Akroyd, Brothers of the Founder.” 


The same excellent spirit is caught by 
those about them :— 


**On a brass plate under the window is 
the inscription,—‘ To the Honour of God, 
This Window was erected by the Managers, 
Clerks, and Work-people in the employ- 
ment of the firm of James Akroyd and Son, 
as a mark of respect to the head of the firm, 
the Founder of this Church, a.D. 1859.’ ” 

‘This window is the gift of the parish- 
ioners of Haley Hill. The inscription on a 
brass plate under the window is as follows: 
—‘To the Honour of God. This Window 
was erected by the Parishioners, .p. 
1859.’ ”” 

Four other windows are the gift of 
individuals whose names are recorded in 
the same simple manner, and one is the 
gift of the incumbent, Charles Richard 
Holmes, M.A., in memory of his father (?) 
or brother (?) Joseph Holmes, D.D. 

How infinitely superior is this mode of 
decorating God’s house to the vile pagan 
tombs of black and white marble with 
which Westminster Abbey is disfigured! 
and how many noble families might take 
a lesson in good taste from the family and 
friends of the Christian “merchant and 
manufacturer !” 

The spirit shewn in this work appears 
to us so much more important than any 
mere details of it, that we make no apo- 
logy for dwelling upon this point in pre- 
ference to the other. The design is one 
of Mr. Scott’s usual style, and the church 
might pass for one of the time of Edward I., 
which is no slight praise; it is handsome, 
lofty, and well proportioned, with a fine 
tower and spire, placed at the north-west 
eorner. The internal decorations are all 
of the richest character, and in harmony 
with the style of the building. 

*‘The plan of the church is cruciform: it 
comprises nave with aisles terminated east- 
ward by transepts, and chancel with chapels 
on the north and south sides. The tower 
and spire are at the north-west angle, and 
there is a vestry or sacristy at the north-east 
corner. The length of the nave is 87 ft. 6 in., 
the width 54 ft. ; the length of the transepts 
is 22 ft. 6in,, the width 18 ft. 9in.; the 
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length of the chapels is 15 ft., the width 
17 ft.; the length of the chancel is 37 ft. 
6 in., the width 24 ft. 3 in. ; the height from 
the floor of the nave to the ridge of the roof 
is 65 ft. The nave is divided from its aisles 
and from the transepts by a bold arcade of 
five bays on either side, supported by piers 
quadruple on plan, with moulded bases and 
carved capitals. The mouldings of the arches 
are very bold, and in the spandrils are medal- 
lions with sculpture.” 

We regret that an engraving of the 
plan is not supplied. Nearly the whole 
of the windows are filled with painted 
glass by Hardman, Clayton and Bell, and 
Wailes. The painted decorations by Clay- 
ton and Bell; the metal-work by Hard- 
man and Skidmore; tiles by Minton ; 
wood-carving by Rattee and Kelt of Cam- 
bridge; the stone sculpture and carving 
under the direction of J. B. Philip of 
London. These names are sufficient to 
shew that the best hands the country 
can produce have been employed in each 
department, and the result is eminently 
satisfactory. The Burial-ground, “although 
detached, has been provided by Mr. Akroyd 
as a churchyard to All Souls’ Church,” and 
consecrated by the bishop of the diocese. 
It contains a mortuary chapel, as was re- 
quired by its being separate from the 
church, but not two, separated by a gate- 
way, as in those now common abomina- 
tions called cemetery chapels, where it is 
considered necessary, “according to Act 
of Parliament,” to separate the dead in 
Christ into two classes, and to provide 
two chapels, one for members of the 
Church, the other, we suppose, for “ Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, and Hereticks.” If they 
are fellow-Christians separated in life by 
a difference of opinion on minor points 
of ritual or discipline, why should they 
be separated in death ? why should the 
wisdom of Parliament provide for the 
perpetuation of schism? why should we 
depart from the old principle of our paro- 
chial churchyards, that all fellow parish- 
ioners should be buried side by side in the 
same ground, and all minor differences of 
opinion in life be buried in oblivion? Mr. 
Akroyd has shewn the spirit of a true 
Christian gentleman in every part of this 
good work, Fora minute description of 
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all the particulars, we must refer our 
readers to the work before us. 


Emblems of Saints: by which they are 
Distinguished in Works of Art. In Two 
Parts. By F. C. Husenpetu, D.D. Second 
edition. (Longman and Co.)—We are 
glad to notice the appearance of the se- 
cond edition of this interesting hand- 
book, which is much extended and im- 
proved. Its usefulness as a guide to the 
identification of subjects met with by 
the church tourist and the inspector of 
picture-galleries is obvious. 

Numerous additional names and em- 
blems have been added; and another in- 
teresting feature of the work is the list of 
armorial bearings assigned to various saints 
in times past, and now, we believe, for the 
first time published. 


Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Boot- 
erstown and Donnybrook, in the county 
of Dublin ; with an Appendix, containing 
Notes and Annals. By the Rev. BEAVER 
H. Buacker, A.M., Incumbent of Boot- 
erstown. 12mo., 104 pp. (Dublin: Her- 
bert.)—This little volume is very credit- 
able to its author, and contains all the 
information that could be expected or 
desired respecting the places to which it 
relates, which are villages in the suburbs 
of Dublin. The information is given in 
a concise, unpretending form, without any 
verbage or makeweight. The addition of 
the Annals, or chronological table of all 
the events known in connection with 
these parishes, greatly increases the value 
of the volume, and is an excellent example 
for other parochial historians. Such a 
table enables the student of history at 
once to pick out any facts of importance 
tohim. The places are chiefly known to 
English readers as the site of Donnybrook 
fair, which we see dates as far back as 
1204, when King John granted a license 
for an eight-day fair to the Corporation of 
Dublin. There are four churches in the 
two parishes, the oldest of which is of the 
time of Queen Anne, built and supported 
by the Gov. rnment for the use of the garri- 
son, and, of course, as ugly as possible, ugli- 
ness being a sine qua non for all Govern- 
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ment buildings, especially in Ireland for 
a Protestant church. Of the others, one 
has been built within the last few years, 
by Mr. Sidney Herbert, and affords a 
striking contrast to the meanness of the 
Government church. It is a handsome 
structure in the Norman style of archi- 
tecture, a conspicuous object on the rail- 
way from Dublin to Wicklow. Another 
is in the Perpendicular style, built by the 
Earl of Pembroke in 1824, and is not so 
satisfactory, but marvellously good for the 
time when it was built. Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert is the chief landed proprietor of the 
district, and is the successor to the Fitz- 
william family, who held the property in 
the fourteenth century. 


A History, Military and Municipal, of 
the Ancient Borough of Devizes; and, 
subordinately, of the entire Hundred of 
Potterne and Cannings, in which it is 
included, (London: Longmans. Devizes: 
Henry Bull.)—This bulky volume of six 
hundred pages is a storehouse of Wiltshire 
history, genealogy, and biography, not 
very artistically put together, but still 
worth perusal, especially by local readers. 
The contests for the representation of 
Wiltshire, the proceedings of the Deptford 
Club, of Lord Shelburne’s Reform Asso- 
ciation, the courtesies exchanged between 
John Benett and Orator Hunt, as well as 
every minute event in the modern history 
of the town, are told at more than suffi- 
cient length, while the early part is too 
scanty; but the period of the Civil War, 
with the siege of Devizes, is illustrated 
by many hitherto unpublished documents, 
mainly communicated by the Rev. E. 
Wilton, of West Lavington; and we have 
read with interest the history of Col. 
Thomas Hunt, the ancestor of the dema- 
gogue, who was a staunch royalist, and 
escaped, on the night before his intended 
execution, from Ilchester gaol, where his 
descendant afterwards passed so long a 
period of imprisonment. The book is 
illustrated by a variety of plates and 
woodcuts, of various degrees of merit. 


The Roman Antiquities of Inveresk. 
By D. M. Morr. (Blackwoods.)—This is a 
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paper by Delta of “ Blackwood,” read ten 
years ago before the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. It discusses geographical 
questions as well as others, relating to the 
Roman establishments north of Tweed, 
and endeavours to identify Curia with 
Inveresk. It is allowed that “the subject 
is involved in an obscurity not likely now 
to be perfectly cleared away, unless per- 
chance by the discovery of some under- 
ground relics yet unrevealed to light ;” 
but the writer is a painstaking guide as 
far as our present knowledge extends. 


The East Anglian; or, Notes and 
Queries on Subjects connected with the 
Counties of Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex, 
and Norfolk. No. V. (Lowestoft: 
Tymms).—The title sufficiently explains 
the scope of this unpretending, but valu- 
able little publication. Among the pa- 
pers is a curious one on Palls, in which 
the usage of medieval trade guilds to pro- 
vide for the solemn interment of their 
members is well illustrated. Rich hearse- 
cloths for this purpose are, we learn, still 
possessed by the Merchant Taylors and the 
Saddlers of London, though their use has 
passed away. 


A Handbook to the Guildhall and the 
various Offices of the Corporation of 
London. (City Press: Collingridge.)— 
Visitors to London, by providing them- 
selves with this well-put-together shilling 
book, will learn all that they may desire 
to know about our famous City, and even 
residents may consult it with advantage. 
We see by a note on our copy that the 
author is “Abraham Harvey, Beadle at 
the Guildhall,” and we congratulate the 
citizens on having a custodian who, though 
of humble grade, displays so much in- 
telligence, and who loyally concludes his 
work with a hope that the good city of 
London “may maintain its honour and 
privileges entire as long as time shall last” 
—let municipal reformers rage never so 
furiously—to which Sytvanus UrBan 
says very heartily, “ Amen.” 


The Church Cause and the Church Party. 
Reprinted from the “ Christian Remem- 


brancer” for January, 1860. (Mozleys.)— 
We systematically avoid touching on the- 
ological questions, and if this pamphlet 
were wholly, or even mainly, of a contro- 
versial character, we should not notice it. 
We have found it the reverse of that—and 
the able author, whoever he is, deserves 
credit for having treated a rather delicate 
subject with such a degree of candour, 
and such a reference to acknowledged 
facts; and as his main point, in our esti- 
mation, is architectural, we feel bound to 
commend what he says to the notice of 
our readers. His object is to trace the 
fortunes of that very remarkable move- 
ment in the Church which commenced 
some thirty years ago, and which is dated 
by some parties from the first publication 
of the “Tracts for the Times,” but by 
others, more accurately as it seems, from 
the appearance of “ The Christian Year.” 

The history is one that must receive 
deep attention if we would understand 
what is daily going on around us. Some 
of the earliest and most ardent promoters 
of the movement (many of them once Low 
Churchmen, as the writer reminds us) 
have unhappily “struck their flag to 
Rome,” and some of the most cherished 
thoughts of others have been now dis- 
covered to be “ dreams,” and are candidly 
allowed as such. Still it is undeniable 
that the movement has at the present day 
practical results to shew which a few 
years since must have seemed chimerical 
to all but very hopeful partisans or very 
desponding opponents. It has, of course, 
as the writer has pointed out, had its 
hopes and its fears, it has encountered the 
most bitter opposition, and has also suf- 
fered from indiscreet adherents, but it 
evidently is now stronger than ever, and 
it has wrought such a change in eccle- 
siastical architecture (to mention nothing 
else) as must leave a lasting mark on the 
nineteenth century. 

A reference to our last Number®* will 
shew that church and chapel building is 
now all but universally conducted on prin- 
ciples first enunciated by the once hated 





® See “Progress of Architecture in 1859,” 
Gent. Maa., March, 1860, pp. 242 et seq. 
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and feared Cambridge Camden or Eccle- 
siological party. The Low Churchman, 
and the Dissenter even, now practically 
acknowledge that there is no necessary 
connexion between the “decent splen- 
dour” of the house of prayer and the Man 
of Sin, and that Gothic architecture, with 
its solemn nave, its decorated chancel, its 
painted glass and encaustic tiles, is not 
hopelessly antagonistic to vital godliness. 
A party that has wrought this most de- 
sirable change is certainly entitled to the 
sympathy of the readers of the GENTLE- 
man’s MaGazIngE, for its practical protest 
against Puritan barbarism. As figured 
out in stone, in edifices the beauty and fit- 
ness of which no man now ventures to 
deny, its practice is on all hands allowed 
to be good ; and, if we did not fear to ven- 
ture on dangerous ground, we should say, 
that perhaps the vestments, the tones, the 
genuflexions, which are still the cause of 
pious horror in some quarters, might be 
found not quite indefensible, if they were 
contemplated with equal calmness. 

We have said that the writer abstains 
from controversy, and deals in preference 
with facts, but he nevertheless is too 
manly and candid to leave us in doubt of 
his sentiments on the Hampden and Gor- 
ham cases, the disturbances at St. Bar- 
nabas or the scandals of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, or the proposed confusion of all 
marriage relations; his sentiments on all 
these points will be found in accordance 
with those of most enlightened English- 
men. We have also said that his candour 
is remarkable. He gives a somewhat hu- 
miliating, though doubtless true picture 
of “the Church party,” which he allows 
to be at present “unfortunately on fur- 
lough,” for “men who would be ready to 
go to the stake, yet neglect to pay the 
small subscription necessary to keep alive 
the London Union” with no pressing 
dangers before it. He feels that he can 
afford to make this confession of the weak- 
ness of “ the party,” as that very different 
thing, “the Church cause,” even by the 
confession of its adversaries, is making 
more real, though less apparent progress 
than ever, and “to foster and encourage 
its gains upon Puritanism is surely enough 
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for onegeneration.” Those who are strong, 
may well be candid and moderate. 


Parochial Sermons. By Henry W. 
Burrows, B.D. Second Series, (J. H. 
and Jas. Parker).— Plain, practical dis- 
courses, twenty-five in number, are con- 
tained in this volume. They deal with 
the temptations of our Lord primarily, and 
afterwards with the Resurrection, Baptism, 
the Lord’s Day—family worship, friend- 
ship, selfishness, courtesy—as well as with 
the actions and characters of Samson, Da- 
vid, Nehemiah, and St. Paul—in a way 
that can hardly fail to do good. 


Blessed are the Pure in Heart. A 
Sermon preached in St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford, before the University, Nov. 20, 
1859, by the Rev. G. Mosrrty, D.C.L. 
(J. H. and Jas. Parker.)—The Head 
Master of Winchester College treats in 
this sermon of the sixth beatitude, which, 
however, he regards as the first, purity of 
heart being the basis of the Christian 
moral character, on which the other vir- 
tues may all be said to rest. He sees, 
unhappily, a lamentable want of this vir- 
tue, for “the creeping plague of impurity 
is very near at the heart of our national 
life, of our faith, and of our holiness,” 
and he points out in earnest language the 
inevitable consequence :— 

“QO! brethren, let us not deceive our- 
selves! Only the pure in heart shall see 
God. Let no man deceive you by under- 
valuing or extenuating the guilt of impure 
sin! Let no man deceive you, as some try 
to deceive you, by representing that men are 
very much alike to one another ; that there 
are no such great differences among them ; 
that it cannot be believed that the amiable, 
kind-hearted, hospitable, fair-seeming people 
among whom we live, should be lost in the 
next world ; that there is no such distine- 
tion between the lives of men as that it 
should be credible that so mighty a differ- 
ence should be made between them, as we 
believe there will be, in the day of judg- 
ment. So men do teach sometimes, and so 
many think; but it is a terrible deceit. 
The chasm will surely open in the midst of 
us, and will separate us one from another, 
It will divide us into two, and only two, 
companies. "—(pp. 15, 16.) 
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The Proposed Revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer Considered. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Latupury, M.A. (J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.)—Mr. Lathbury, as is well 
known, is the author of a “ History of the 
Book of Common Prayer,” he has there- 
fore the great advantage over many dis- 
putants on this subject that he does not 
now approach it for the first time. He 
shews from history what have been the 
aims of former clamourers for revision ; de- 
monstrates the fallacy of the notion that 
“ tender consciences” are to be reconciled 
by any concessions whatever to the com- 
munion that they have once forsaken ; and 
he conclusively proves that the assertions 
of the Ebury petition are altogether un- 
tenable, and not to be countenanced by 
any sincere member of the Church. 


A Rural Pastor's Address to his Flock 
on Lord Ebury’s Petition for a Revision 
of the Prayer-book. By the Rev. E. J. 
EVERARD, Rector of Didmarton. (J. H. 
and Jas. Parker).—Mr. Everard points out 
that the party which now seeks a re- 
vision of the Prayer-book is the lineal 
representative of those who overthrew the 
Church first, and the State afterwards, in 
the seventeenth century. He anticipates 
like evils now from their proceedings, if 
unchecked ; and if revision were needed, 
which he does not concede, he maintains 
that the only constitutional course of pro- 
ceeding would be an address to the Queen 
from both Houses of Convocation, not 
an appeal to Parliament by laymen and 
“ spiritual agitators.” 


Revivalism brought to the Test of Holy 
Scripture. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD WEIR, 
B.A., Trinity College, Oxford. (J. H. and 
James Parker.)—Revivalist meetings have 
been likened to the wonders of the day of 
Pentecost. The profane assertion is thus 
disposed of in a very few lines by Mr. Weir: 
* At Jerusalem the multitude was gathered 
together because something extraordinary 
had happened; a revivalist meeting is 

‘convened in expectation that something 
extraordinary «wild happen.” 
10 
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The Development of the Associative 
Principle during the Middle Ages: Three 
Lectures read before the Members and 
Patrons of the Huddersfield Early Clos- 
ing Association, during the Winter of 
1856, ’57, and 58, by CHRISTOPHER Bar- 
KER. Published by Request. (Long- 
mans.)—We have noticed in another 
page the practical recognition by a great 
manufacturer that he has succeeded to 
the duties as well as the property and 
influence of the feudal lord. This is a 
cheering feature in our time, and equally 
so is the fact, which the pretty little 
volume before us discloses, that in the 
very centre of the manufacturing district, 
audiences could be found to attend to 
Lectures on the Economy of Monastic 
Life; Trade Guilds; and Military Bro- 
therhoods. Such interest in the past 
evinced by toiling young men of the 
present day proves conclusively that 
steam, and iron, and greed of riches 
are not destined as yet to carry the whole 
world along with them. The Lectures, 
of course, are not offered as finished pro- 
ductions, but they give a sufficiently full 
account of the various matters treated on. 
We observe a healthy tone of feeling 
throughout, and we trust that this is not 
the last course that Mr. Barker may 
deliver. 


Memorials of Workers. By GEoRGE 
Gopw1y, F.R.S. (Hardwicke, Piccadilly.) 
—A lecture delivered at the Architectural 
Museum, South Kensington, to working 
men, with tke laudable desire of making 
“the past encourage the present,” passes 
in review Bernard Palissy, Quintin Mat- 
sys, George Stephenson, Watt, Wedgwood, 
Chantrey, and a host of other honoured 
names, and draws from their struggles 
and triumphs the comfortable moral that 
usefulness, and consequent happiness, is 
within the reach of all who will labour 
as earnestly and intelligently as they did. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick, 
containing his ‘ Hesperides’ and ‘ Noble 
Numbers, with a Biographical Memoir. 
By E. WatForp. (London: Reeves and 
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Turner.)—For any end to be served now 
by Herrick’s poetry we should have thought 
that there were copies enough already 
circulating through the land. It will at 
most be read by scholars and antiquaries ; 
and ought not to be carelessly cast forth 
among those who are not proof against 
the influence of wanton and profuse in- 
decency. 

Herrick was a clergyman, and the poems 
he has left us are both “Humane and 
Divine.” They are invariably short pieces, 
full of simplicity and grace of expression, 
and the “Humane” pieces—which are inva- 
riably the best—deal commonly with love 
in its least spiritual vein. His melodious 
lines were popular in the reigns of the 
first and second Charles, and on this ac- 
count are entitled to a place in our Eng- 
lish literature. For general circulation or 
acceptance their time has, we believe, for 
ever gone by. 

The volume is well printed, and is 
adorned with a frontispiece, in which the 
author’s head is represented with so tho- 
rough a character of sensuality imprinted 
on it, as to prepare us for the least decent 
of his amorous songs. 


The Epigrams of Martial, Translated 
into English Prose ; each accompanied by 
one or more Verse Translations, from the 
Works of English Poets, and various other 
Sources. (H. G. Bohn.)—He was a bold 
man who first conceived the idea of “ com- 
pletely translating Martial” for the benefit 
ofthe mere English reader. But the thing 
is not to be done—no community less 
vicious than that of Rome under the 
Cesars would tolerate it. Hence Mr. 
Bohn, who takes more than a mere pub- 
lisher’s part in this production, is obliged 
to leave much as he found it, and as the 
Italian version of Graglia, which is ap- 
pended in many cases, “ is rather dexterous 
in refining impurities,” the mischief is not 
so great as it might be. A “very inter- 
esting MS. of the age of Elizabeth,” how- 
ever, is somewhat too freely quoted, for it 
is little behind the original in foulness, 
Epigram 35 of the first book may be taken 
as a specimen. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCVIII. 


Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual. 
New edition, revised, corrected and en- 
larged, by Henry G. Bohn. Part V. 
(Bohn.)—This part, which has been longer 
in hand than usual, contains the letters I, 
J, K, and L, and bears in every page 
proofs of the painstaking of its Editor. 
He states in his Notice, indeed, that “al- 
most every principal article has been en- 
larged,” and that “‘ Jests,” “Junius,” and 
* London,” have been so extensively ela- 
borated that they may fairly be called 
Monographs, and we see no reason for 
questioning the assertion. As regards 
“Junius” Mr. Bohn has been fortunate 
enough to obtain valuable co-operation, 
and he has made a discovery which we 
must allow him to tell for himself :— 


“In the middle of July, 1850, I was sud- 
denly called upon to value, or, as my instruc- 
tions ran, ‘to inspect the political papers, 
manuscripts, and a library of books, at No. 
3, St. James’s-square 7 and some pressure 
of circumstanees required that this should 
be done within an hour, which I under- 
took. 

‘¢On running my eyes round the library, 
I perceived a strong indication of politics in 
the time of George III., and remembering 
that I was in the supposed precincts of Ju- 
nius, I searched eagerly, but without suc- 
cess, for the vellum-bound copy. It was 
quite clear, however, from numerous gaps, 
that the older part of the library, for it con- 
sisted of two very distinct classes of books, 
had been thoroughly gutted. Having de- 
clared the value of it to be very small in- 
deed in proportion to its extent, I was shewn 
into the manuscript room. Here I found 
a considerable quantity of carefully pre- 
served papers, all, with the exception of 
two very large brown paper parcels (which 
were distinctly placed apart), contained in 
drawers, and chronologically arranged. I 
immediately turned to the Junius period, 
and there found—although nothing signed 
Junius—a great many letters from the King 
to the Eart of HoLpERNESSE>, communi- 





» “The Earl was on intimate terms with the 
King, had filled several diplomatic offices, and 
was twice Secretary of State in the previous 
reign. In 1771, April 12, he was appointed Go- 
vernor to the Prince of Wales. He died, at an 
advanced age, in 1778. In the Grenville Corre- 
spondence is printed one of his letters, dated Nov, 
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cating and discussing political subjects with- 
out reserve ; a considerable number from 
Sir Wm. Draper, one of them quailing about 
Junius, and wondering how he could have 
obtained information of certain matters, and 
others enumerating unrequited services, and 
earnestly begging a place; a vast many, 
often of a very confidential character, from 
the Earl of Hillsborough; several from 
Benjamin Franklin, long and very interest- 
ing ; and some, at various dates, from the 
Duke of Manchester, Duke of Grafton, Lord 
North, Chatham, the Grenvilles, Lord Geo. 
Sackville, Chesterfield, and other political 
characters. In one of the drawers was a 
rough draft, in the well-known upright kind 
of writing attributed to Junius, but cor- 
rected by another hand, of an unpublished 
letter of Lucrus to the Duke of Grafton. 
It was endorsed letter X, and commenced, 
according to my memorandum, the only one 
I made, with—‘* A long retirement from the 
world of Politics may perhaps have rendered,’ 
&c.; and contained the phrases, proselyte, 
and busy scum, ending with the word cihil- 
dren, and simply signed Lucius. This, it 
will be remembered, is one of the best au- 
thenticated pseudonymes of Junius. Hav- 
ing to get through my valuation with ex- 
treme speed, I could take no deliberate 
notes, nor had I time to examine a tithe of 
the papers, which extended over nearly half 
acentury. One rather interesting MS. was 
a Diary beginning at an early date, and 
ending, I think, with a journey to Paris, in 
the autumn of 1772, which is about where it 
might be expected to end to be connected 
with Junius ; but in glancing hastily over 
it, without any aid but my memory, I could 
trace nothing in the shape of evidence. 
Feeling that I was in the path of dis- 
covery, I entreated to see the contents 
of the two large parcels set aside, which 





20, 1755, in which he officially (being then in the 
ministry) discharges Mr. Geo. Grenville from his 
office of Treasurer ofthe Navy. His wife, Mary, 
Countess of Holdernesse, was appointed Lady 
of the Bedchamber in 1770, and his uncle, Sir 
Conyers D’Arcy, who died in 1758, had been 
Comptroller of the Household, and Privy Coun- 
cillor.”’ 

¢ “The Earl of Hillsborough was a Member of 
the Privy Council, Comptroller of the Household, 
Joint Post-Master General, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies from 1768 to 1772, First Commis- 
sioner of Trade and Plantations from 1763 to 
1772, (with short intervals in 1765 and 1767,) 
and always on intimate terms with the King. 
He died in 1793.” 
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—full a quarter of a hundred weight each 
—were sealed at every aperture, and ‘pros 
minently marked on all sides ‘ most se- 
cret ;? but this was declined until actual 
right of possession had been obtained. To 
secure these important papers, I offered 
five hundred pounds for those I had so 
hastily inspected, and as much more, specu- 
latively, for the two parcels of ‘most se- 
cret’ ones; under a strong impression that 
the Junius correspondence was there ; and 
I was promised them, in case they should be 
for sale. On subsequent enquiry, in Octo- 
ber of the same year, I learnt that the 
papers had been claimed by the Duke of 
Leeds ; and at a later period I was in- 
formed that they had been deposited in the 
strong room of a banker, with the possi- 
bility that they might come out at the end 
of six years; but not having since heard 
any more about them, I presume they are 
now immured among the family archives. 
**The house which contained these trea- 
sures was, in 1836, the residence of the late 
Duke of Leeds, whose ancestor, Francis Go- 
dolphin, fifth Duke of Leeds, married 4, in 
1773, the only child of Robert D’Arcy, 
fourth and last Eart of HOLDERNESSE, and 
succeeded, in 1778, to his barony and es- 
tates. The only daughter of his son George 
William Frederick, sixth Duke of Leeds, 





4 « Mr. Croker, in ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ 
(vol. vii. p. 362, Bohn’s edition,) says that the 
doggrel lines composed on the marriage of the 
Duke of Leeds by one of his inferior domestics, 
and so familiarly quoted by Dr. Johnson, were on 
the occasion of the marriage of this fifth Duke of 
Leeds with his second wife, Catherine Anguish. 
But this is clearly a mistake, as the marriage did 
not take place till 1788, four years after John- 
son’s death. In a copy of Boswell’s Johnson, 
with unpublished MS. notes by Mrs. Piozzi and 
her daughter Lady Keith, which I happen to 
possess, there is this note: ‘I fancy I was the 
lady, whose uncle, Sir Thomas Salisbury, used 
to repeat it for ever. The song was made by 
the porter of that Duke of Leeds (viz. the 4th) 
who married Lady Mary Godolphin.’ 

“The following are the lines, as quoted by 
Dr. Johnson, but Mrs. Piozzi gave another ver- 
sion of the second verse, and added a third :— 


* When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality, 
How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his Grace of Leeds’ good company ! 


‘ She shall have all that’s fine and fair, 
And the best of silk and satin shall wear ; 
And ride in a coach to take the air, 
And have a house in St. James’s-square.’” 
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was married, in 1826, to Sackville Lane Fox, 
Esq., M.P., who resided from 1836 until 
1853 in the house in question, and appears 
to have had possession of the family manu- 
scripts and so much of the library as had 
not been removed. 

“« These are the simple facts. If they do 
not reveal who was the actual writer of the 
Letters of Junius, they at least point out the 
head-quarters of information, and account 
for some of the hitherto irreconcilable diffi- 
culties in adjudicating on the claims of Sir 
Philip Francis, whom I believe to have been 
largely concerned, though not the sole and 
unassisted writer. Mr. Woodfall may him- 
self have been a considerable go-between in 
the matter, just as I was between the ‘ Eng- 
lishman’ and the ‘ Times,’ without caring to 
pry into a secret which, by disclosure, would 
frustrate his own objects. I have no leisure 
to follow out all the ramifications to which 
this discovery may lead, and must leave the 
interesting task to others. The enquirer 
will be aided in his researches by referring 
to my edition of Junius, and especially Mr. 
Wade’s Essay, prefixed to the second 
volume.” 


Some of the particulars of this discovery 
have been objected to as inaccurate by the 
gentleman who employed Mr. Bohn, but 
setting aside these, as foreign to the lite- 
rary question, it is very desirable that the 
clue here given should be followed up, and 
therefore it is that we have transferred 
the statement to our pages, 


An Address by the Hon. Lord Neaves, 
at the Conversazione-Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland, on Fri- 


day, the 23rd December, 1859. (Printed 
for the Members.)—We have in this little 
pamphlet an excellent collection of “ rea- 
sons for the love of antiquity,” which, 
however, the readers of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE will not require us to repro- 
duce, for in them the purpose of the 
learned Judge, of “inoculating with the 
taste any who are not already smitten 
with the infection,” is already answered. 
A brief sketch of the treasures of the 
Museum of the Society contains a passage 
that may interest others beside professed 
antiquaries, and therefore we print it :— 
“Tn our miscellaneous curiosities of later 
date, we have many things that would repay 
attention, to which I can only allude in a 
cursory way. 
_ “Wehave the Branks, an ancient Scottish 
instrument made of iron, and fastened upon 
the head, for the purpose of serving, as our 
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Catalogue tells us, in somewhat satirical 
phraseology, ‘as a corrector of incorrigible 
scolds.’ Every one must rejoice in the dis- 
use of this implement at the present day, 
when no lady ever talks longer or louder 
than we are willing to hear, or when we 
are content, instead of the branks, to ‘clap 
our gt on her mind.’ 

“We have here, too, one of the Highland 
Purse-clasps referred to in ‘ Rob Roy,’ with 
pistols concealed, so that any stranger at- 
tem ~~ open it would be shot through 
the han 

‘* We have the Thumbkins, a well-known 
Scottish instrument of torture, much used 
against the Covenanters, and of which, per- 
haps, one of the last victims was Principal 
Carstares, who, after the Revolution, got a 
present from the Privy Council of the parti- 
cular thumb-screw, the pressure of which 
he had resisted with so much courage, and 
which King William, when he afterwards 
tried it, declared would extort from him 
any secret he possessed, We have another 
Scottish instrument of a penal kind in the 
Maiden, that ‘Dark ladye,’ as Coleridge 
might have called her, who bestowed her 
fatal caresses on some of the noblest and 
best men that Scotland ever produced, and 
who may be said to be grandmother, or 
grandaunt, of that sainted female the 
French guillotine, who somewhat in the 
same way did so much more fearful and ex- 
tensive execution. We have an impartial 
collection of relics and memorials on both 
sides of the leading political and polemical 
questions. We have abundance of Roman 
Catholic remains, not forgetting the beauti- 
ful Old Bell of Kilmichael, Glassrie. We 
have John Knox’s Pulpit from St. Giles’s 
Church ; and we have what tradition has 
called Jenny Geddes’ Stool, which she 
hurled at the Dean of St. Giles, on his try- 
ing to read the Service-Book, but as to 
which it is but fair to say that, by another 
report, the lady is represented to have 
latterly become somewhat of a malignant, 
and to have burnt her stool out of joy at 
Charles the Second’s Restoration. We have 
copies of the Covenant signed by Montrose 
when he began his career as a Covenanter ; 
and a copy of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, with the subscription of Archbishop 
Leighton ; and we have one of the Banners 
of the Covenant borne by the Covenanters 
at the battle of Bothwell Brig. We have 
the Blue Ribbon worn by Prince Charles as 
a Knight of the Garter when in Scotland in 
1745 ; and we have a Ring given to him by 
Flora Macdonald at parting with her. 

“Tt is difficult often to tell at what date a 
thing is old enough to become an antiquity ; 
but whenever its original use is gone it 
seems entitled to that name, if it possesses 
any permanent interest. Thus, the Cap 
worn by Sir Walter Scott as a yeoman, and 
his Study-chair, may well rank among our 
list of antiquities; and we shall be ex, 
tremely glad to receive any relics equally 
rime id of any man half as great.” —(pp. 





BIRTHS. 


Jan. 5. The wife of his Excellency Sir H. E. 
F. Young, C.B., Government-house, Hobart 
Town, Tasmania, a dau. 

Feb. 5. At Leamington, the wife of G. K. E. 
Fairholme, esq., of Old Melrose, a son. 

Feb. 6. The wife of S. A. Richards, esq., Ar- 
damine, Wexford, a son. 

Feb.. 15. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of 
the Rev. G. Pym, Rector and Vicar ef Willian, 
Herts, a son. 

At Crescent-pl., Plymouth, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Bewes, 73rd Regt., a dau. 

Feb. 16. At Rutland-gate, the Hon. Mrs. 
Portman, a son. 

The wife of Joseph G. Barclay, esq., of Leyton, 
Essex, a son. 

At the Dowager Lady Filmer’s, Eaton-sq., the 
wife of the Rev. P. M. Sankey, Rector of High- 
clere, Hants, a son. 

Feb. 17. At the Sprivers, Horsemonden, Kent, 
the wife of the Rev. G. Faithfull, a son. 

Feb. 18. In Upper Grosvenor-st., Lady Maria 
Ponsonby, a son. 

At Ashburton, the wife of R. C. Tucker, esq., 
solicitor, a son and heir. 

At Norfolk-cresc., Bath, Mrs. A. T. New, a dau. 

Fed. 20. At Finborough, Suffolk, the Lady 
Frances Pettiward, a dau. 

Feb. 21. At Brighton, the wife of Capt. E. A. 
B. Travers, a son. 

At West Huntington, near York, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Lister Kaye, a dau. 

Feb. 22. The wife of Lieut.-Col. J. H. Wynell- 
Mayow, Bath, twin sons, who survived their 
birth only a few hours. 

Feb. 23. At Welwyn Rectory, Herts, Lady 
Boothby, a dau. 

At Ewell, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. Sir G. 
L. Glyn, bart., a dau. 

At Linton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. T. G. 
Carter, a son. 

Feb. 24. At Seacombe-house, Cheshire, Mrs. 
Roberts, a son. 

At the Hall, Wem, Salop, the wife of Henry 
Corbett, esq., a son. 

The wife of Col. C. A. Edwards, C.B., 18th 
Royal Irish Regt., Lower Baggot-st., Dublin, a 
son. 

Feb. 25. At Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park, the 
wife of H. J. Kennard, esq., a dau. 

At the house of her father, T. Stokes, esq., of 
New Parks, near Leicester, the wife of H. H. R. 
Aikman, esq., of Ross and Broomelten, Lanark- 
shire, N.B., a son and heir. 

Feb. 26. At Eaton-sq., the Countess de Mo- 
rella, a son. 

Feb. 27. 


At Rutland-gate, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Astley, a dau. 

At St. John’s-lodge, Cambridge, the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Bateson, Master of St. John’s Col- 
lege, a dau. 


Feb. 28. In Great Queen-st., Westminster, the 
wife of the Rev. J. B. Wilkinson, a son. 

At Chaddesley Corbett, the wife of the Rev. F. 
A. Marriott, a son. 

Feb. 29. At Seaford, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. R. E. Sanderson, a dau. 

Marchi. At Tatterford, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. E. H. Morton, 4 son. 

The wife of the Rev. W. E. Edwards, Orleton 
Vicarage, Ludlow, a dau. 

March 2. At Rainhill, near Liverpool, the 
wife of T. E. W. Thomas, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. T. Cox, M.A., Avenham- 
house, Preston, a son. 

March 3. At Laugharne, Carmarthenshire, 
the wife of Robert de Winton, esq., a dau. 

At Bark Hart, Orpington, the wife of Henry 
Dunkin Francis, esq., a dau. 

March 4. At Slains-castle, Aberdeenshire, the 
Countess of Erroll, a dau. 

At Marnhull, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Bruce Kennard, a son. 

March 5. At Ladbroke, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. E. C. Topham, a son. 

Lady Walter Scott, a son and heir. 

At Privett, Hants, the wife of the Rev. C. S. 
Burdur, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major Shaw, R.A., 
of twins. 

At Woodbridge-villa, Guildford, the wife of 
W. Augustus Beecher, esq., a dau. 

At Broome, Worcestershire, the wife of the 
Rev. J. G. Bourne, ason. 

March6. At Armondsworth, the wife of Col. 
R. W. Warren, a dau. 

March 7. At Grimston Garth, the residence 
of her brother, the wife of the Rev. Edward 
Gordon, a son. 

March 8. In Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
8q., the wife of Robt. Wynne Williams, esq., a son. 

At Twickenham, the wife of Sir L. Smith, bart., 
a dau. 

March 9. At Glenarm Castle, Ireland, the 
Countess of Antrim, a dau. 

In Chesham-st., Lady Marcus Hill, a son. 

At Claybrooke-hall, Lutterworth, the wife of 
H. 8. Douglas, esq., a dau. 

March 10. At St. Peter’s Vicarage, Derby, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Hope, a dau. 

In Upper Eccleston-st., Belgrave-sq., the wife 
of H. C. Glyn, esq., Commander R.N., a dau. 

March 11. At Westbourne-park-villas, the 
wife of G. L. Browne, esq., barrister-at-law, a 
dau. 

In Eaton-pl., Belgrave-sq., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Learmouth, of Dean, a son and heir. 

At Croydon, the wife of Major F. Ditmas, a dau. 

March 12. At Kedleston, Derbyshire, the Lady 
Scarsdale, a son. 

At Thirlestaine-hall, Cheltenham, the Countess 
Stenboch, a son and heir, 
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March 18. At Eaton-place, Belgrave-sq., the 
wife of the Rev. Peter A. L. Wood, Rector of 
Devizes, a son. 

At Elm-lodge, Bursledon, Hants, the wife of 
W. C. Humphrys, esq., a dau, 

At Chedgrave, the wife of the Rev. Henry A. 
Barrett, a dau. 

March 14. At Broughton Castle, Banbury, 
the Lady Augusta Fiennes, a dau. 
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In London, the Countess of Warwick, a dau. 

At Torquay, the wife of J. Walter Savile, esq., 
Capt. and Adj. lst Devon Militia, a son. 

At Eccleston-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Frederic Ho- 
bart, a son. 

March 20. At Stuston Rectory, Scole, the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Paget, a son. 

At Eccleston-square, the Lady Elizabeth Cust, 
a dau. 





MARRIAGES. . 


Oct. 20. At St. Michael’s, Basingstoke, James 
Hargrave Harrison, of Great Yarmouth, fifth 
and youngest surviving son of Mr. John Harrison 
of that place, to Louisa Maria, fifth dau. of 
Charles Dolman, esq., Solicitor, Basingstoke, 
Hants. 

Nov. 1. At the Lower Heathcote Church, 
Thomas Frederick Peel, esq., second son of 
William Henry Peel, esq., of Aylesmole-house, 
Gloucestershire, to Rhoda, widow of Edward 
Kent, esq., of Isis Farm, River Heathcote, New 
Zealand. 

Nov. 8. At Dubbo, Macquarie Run, N.S.W., 
Walter Hugh Tibbits, J.P. and coroner for the 
district of Blythe, M.R.C.S., second son of James 
Tibbits, esq., of Warwick, to Frances Jessie, 
second dau. of Thos. Purvis, esq., late of Pros- 
pect-house, Nenagh, co. Tipperary. 

Nov. 23. At Wollombi, New South Wales, the 
Rev. J. F. R. Whinfield, Incumbent of St. John’s, 
eldest son of the Rev. Richard Whinfield, Vicar 
of Heanor, Derbyshire, to Frances Alice, eldest 
dau. of Joseph Biscoe, esq., Wollombi. 

Dec. 5. At Auckland, New Zealand, the Hon. 
E. W. Stafford, of Mayne, co. Louth, First Minis- 
ter of the Crown in New Zealand, to Mary, third 
dau. of the Hon. T. H. Bartley, Speaker of the 
Legislative Council. 

Dec. 15. At the Church Mission Station, Tau- 
ranga, New Zealand, the Rev. J. Kinder, M.A., 
to Marianne Celia, only dau. of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon A. N. Brown. 

Jan.2. At Madras, the Rev. Herbert Barnes, 
Chaplain on the Madras Establishment, and late 
Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford, to Charlotte, fifth 
dau. of the Rev. T. Kitson, of Shiphay-house, 
Devon. 

Jan. 14. At Collingwood, Australia, R. Wat- 
son, esq., C.E., Government Engineer in charge 
of the Geelong and Ballarat Railway, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of Silas Galsworthy, esq., 
George-st., Portman-sq., London. 

Jan. 19. At Calcutta, N. W. Elphinstone, 
Deputy-Commissioner in the Punjaub, second 
son of Capt. Elphinstone, R.N., of Livonia, De- 
vonshire, to Georgina Henrietta Elliot, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
George Arthur, bart. 

At High Bickington, the Rev. Octavius Dene, 
Military Chaplain in the Presidency of Madras, 
and youngest son of the late Rev. John Dene, 
Rector of Horwood, Devon, to Theresa Susan, 


second dau. of the Rev. S. Palmer, Rector of 
High Bickington. 

Jan. 24. At Colombo, Lieut.-Col. F. C. Maude, 
Royal Artillery, C.B. and V.C., eldest son of Capt. 
the Hon. F. Maude, R.N., to Pauline S., only 
dau. of the Hon. Paul Sterling, Acting Chief Jus- 
tice, Ceylon. 

Feb. 7. At Penwerris Chapel, Falmouth, Capt. 
H. N. C. Blanckley, R.M.L.I., to Augusta, second 
dau. of the late Capt. James Polkinghorne, R.N. 

Feb. 15. At Stoke Priors, Worcestershire, 
Robert Smallwood, esq., of Edgbaston, to Edith 
Maria, eldest dau. of James Shaw, esq., Finstall- 
house, near Bromsgrove. 

At Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, Lieut.-Col. 
Vaughan, of Courtfield, Monmouthshire, to Mary, 
only surviving dau. of Joseph Weld, esq., of Lul- 
worth Castle. 
| Feb. 16, At St. Paul’s, Herne-hill, Dulwich, 
J. Shepherd, esq., of the Cape of Good Hope, to 
Phoobe, second dau. of Francis Collison, esq. 

At Street, Glastonbury, Henry T. Uniacke, 
Capt. 19th Regt., only son of the late John 
Uniacke, esq., of Boughton-house, near Chester, 
Ardnasock, co. Cork, and Belmont, Bath, to Isa- 
bella Louisa, dau. of Geo. Fortescue, esq., of 
Plymouth. 

At Clifton, the Rev. R. T. Blagden, M.A., chap- 
lain to St. Michael’s, Bognor, second son of Rd. 
Blagden, esq., late of Albemarle-st., to Marianne 
Eliza, eldest dau. of George Shapland, esq., of 
Belle-Vue, Clifton. 

At Narborough, Leicestershire, Peter Warbur- 
ton Jackson, esq., J.P., of Novarra Bray, co. 
Wicklow, to Louisa, dat. of Thomas Hind, esq., 
of Narborough. 

At Childwall, near Liverpool, Robert, eldest 
son of Thomas Steuart Gladstone, esq., of Cape- 
noch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, to Mary Ellen, 
eldest dau. of Robertson Gladstone, esq., Court 
Hey, Broad-green, Liverpool. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., W. L., eldest 
son of Sir W. H. Fielden, bart., of Feniscoules, 
Lancashire, to Catherine Jane, eldest dau. of E. 
Pedder, esq., of Ashton-park, L hire. 

Feb. 18. At Bath, Robert, youngest son of J. 
Croale, esq., of Southfield, near Edinburgh, to 
Elizabeth Kent, only dau. of E, Vezey, esq., of 
Kensington, Bath. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., the Rev. W. A. 
Roberts, of Llandudno, son of the late W. A. 
Roberts, Incumbent of St. Germains, Llanrwst, 
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to Charlotte, second dau. of the late Col. King, 
K.H., for many years on the Staff of Ireland, 
and formerly of the 16th Lancers. 

At Sidmouth, Capt. C. Wake, R.N., second son 
of Sir Charles Wake, bart., of Courteen-hall, 
Northamptonshire, to Emma, eldest dau. of E. 
St. Aubyn, esq., of Stoke Damerel. 

At Walton-on-Thames, Capt. J. L. Harwar, 
West York Rifles, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of 
the late S. Smith, esq., of Hambleton-house, near 
Selby. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, R. Gordon, esq., 
Capt. 4th Regt. (Rifle Corps) Bombay, to Marie 
Theresa, youngest dau. of the late Sir E. G. C. 
East, bart., of Hall-pl., Berkshire. 

Feb. 20. At Bombay, Capt. W. T. Bowen, 16th 
Regt. N.I. Bombay Army, and second son of the 
late Major Bowen, of Pembrokeshire, to Rosa, 
third surviving dau. of the Rev. C. Packe, Vicar 
of Ruislip, and Priest in Ordinary of H.M.’s 
Chapels Royal. 

Feb. 21. At St. James’s, Charles, youngest son 
of the late J. Acres, esq., of Bath, to Henrietta 
Caroline, fourth dau. of F. T. Coxworthy, esq., 
Commissary-General. 

At Nedging, G. T. Hanks, esq., of Humphres- 
town-house, Blessington, co. Wicklow, to Ellen 
Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. W. Edge, of Nedging- 
hall, Rector of Nedging and Naughton, Suffolk. 

At Corston, near Bath, Charles William, eldest 
son of C. Hole, esq., of Ebberley and Bideford, to 
Frances Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rey. G. P. 
Simpson, Vicar of Corston. 

At Plymouth, O. Phillpotts, esq., youngest son 
of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Exeter, to 
Georgiana Harriet, second dau. of T. V. Lane, 
esq., and granddaughter of Pownoll Bastard, 
second Viscount Exmouth, of Canonteign. 

At Stanwix, Cumberland, John Cordeaux, of 
Great Cotes, Lincolnshire, to Mary Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late W. Wilson, M.D., of Norton-hill, 
Cheshire. 

At Derby, Charles, fourth son of T. Robson, 
esq., of Holtby-house, to Caroline Sophia, second 
dau. of the late Major Young, of the 52nd Regt. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lieut.-Col. L. 
M. M. Prior, D.L., of Earl’s-terr., Kensington, 
Commandant of the Royal Elthorne Light In- 
fantry, to Laura, widow of W. Dalton, esq., of 
Sleningford-park, near Ripon. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, J. H. Thursby, late 
90th Light Infantry, eldest son of the Rev. W. 
Thursby, Ormerod-house, Lancashire, to Clara, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Williams, R.E., 
and niece to the Hon. Mr. Justice Williams. 

At Brighton, Alfred, son of R. W. Bryant, esq., 
of Brompton, to Ada, second dau. of the late W. 
C. Smith, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Erith, Kent, W. Martin, esq., only son of 
the late W. F. Martin, esq., of Castleacre, Nor- 
folk, to Cecily Clarissa, dau. of Capt. F. W. 
Stehelin, late of H.M.’s 13th (Prince Albert’s) 
LL. 

At the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, 
Covent-garden, F. Lean, esq., Lieut. and Adjt. 
R.M.L.I., to Lettice Anne, dau. of the Rey. Dr. 
Cumming. 


Marriages. 
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Feb. 23. At Paddington, G. P. Heath, esq., 
Lieut. R.N., younger son of the Rev. C. Heath, 
M.A., Rector of Hanworth, Norfolk, to Elizabeth 
Jane Long, eldest dau. of J. L. Innes, esq., late 
Capt. H.M.’s 39th Regt. 

At St. Paul’s, Herne-hill, J. C. Travers, esq., 
R.M.L.I., only surviving son of the late Major 
Travers, K.H., Rifle Brigade, to Lucy Sanford, 
elder dau. of Elhanan Bicknell, esq., of South- 
place, Herne-hill. 

Feb. 24. At Chelsea, James Macauley, esq., 
LL.B., to Fanny, fifth dau. of the Rev. George 
Stokes, B.D., of Sloane-st. 

Feb. 25, At Edrington-house, Berwickshire, 
Capt. A. D. M‘Laren, Hope-park, Coldstream, to 
Elizabeth Ellen, eldest dau. of Major T. E. Soady, 
H.E.I1.C.S. 

At Toronto, Canada West, C. W. Rue, M.D., 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s Service, to Catherine 
Jane Alicia, third dau. of Major G. A. Thompson, 
H.P. 85th King’s Light Infantry. 

Feb. 28. At Lewisham, Mr. F. J. Smith, of 
Bromley, Kent, only son of the late Mr. J. Smith, 
of the Accountant’s Office, Bank of England, and 
Newmarket-terr., Cambridge-heath, to Mary 
Anne Campbell, eldest dau. of the late C. Packer, 
esq., Surgeon, of Pitfield-st., New North-road. 

At Scarborough, H. Simpson, esq., of the Es- 
planade, to Hannah Barrowcliffe, only dau. of 
J. B. Henshawe, esq., of Bowle-mill, Derbyshire. 

Feb. 29. At Ardrahan, co. Galway, R. Baron 
Templer, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
and youngest son of the late J. Templer, esq., of 
Bridport, Dorsetshire, to Geraldine, youngest 
dau. of F. M. S. Taylor, esq., of Castle Taylor, 
co. Galway. 

Lately, at St. Bride’s, Temple, E. W. Goodlake, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, to the Hon. Caroline 
Wrottesley, only dau. of Lord and Lady Wrot- 
tesley. 

Marchi. At St. James’s, Paddington, Clifford 
Waterman Chaplin, esq., to Rosa, youngest dau. 
of the late Wm. James Chaplin, esq., of Ewhurst- 
park, Hants, and Hyde-park-gardens. 

At Matlock-bath, Derbyshire, Marcus H. Voss, 
esq., of Lower Norwood, to Margaret, eldest dau. 
of James Lunham, esq., of the Borough, and 
Upper Norwood. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Captain E. P. 
Charlewood, R.N., to Sarah Truscott, niece of 
the late Rear-Admiral W. W. Henderson, 

At Overton, John, only son of Mr. Joseph 
Whitton, of Huxley-hall, to Martha Ann, second 
dau. of the late Mr. Edward Snelson, of Manley- 
hall, Cheshire. 

March 6. At Horbury, Wakefield, T. M. 
Carter, esq., of Wakefield, to Annie, eldest dau. 
of Richard Gaunt, esq. of Wetherby. 

At Brompton, Edward Francis Clarke, esq., 
Lieut. R.N., son of the late Col. Clarke, C.B., 
Scots Greys, to Julia Courtenay, only dau. of the 
late Howe C. Daniel, esq., 7th Dragoon Guards. 

At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Robert 
George Tufnell, esq., Commander R.N., second 
son of the Rev. George Tufnell, to Jessie Isabel, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir Wm. Curtis, bart., 
of Portland-place, and Cliff-house, Ramsgate. , 
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At Barnet, Charles Barnes, esq., F.R.C.S., of 
Stewkley, Bucks, to Alice, fourth daughter of 
Thomas Ruscoe, esq., of Underhill-house, Bar- 
net, Herts. 

March 7. At Pemverris Church, Falmouth, 
George Pooley, esq., eldest son of Lieut. George 
Pooley, R.N., to Rosetta, youngest dau. of the 
late Charles Ellis, esq., of Gray’s-inn. 

March 8. At Dinsdale, near Darlington, John 
L. Hammond, esq., of Over Dinsdale-hall, North 
Riding, Yorkshire, to Anne, eldest dau. of Jos, 
Copp Ashton, esq., of Mile End, Middlesex. 

At Nottingham, John Holmes, Esq., M.D., of 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, to Maria Sarah, second 
dau. of J. F. Bottom, esq., Standard-hill, Not- 
tingham. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Frederick Abell Hum- 
phry, esq., of Brighton, son of George Humphry, 
esq., of Balham-hall, Surrey, to Catherine Dum- 
ville, eldest dau. of William Smythe, esq., of 
Richmond. 

At Lewes, Alfred Waterhouse, jun., architect, 
Manchester, eldest son of Alfred Waterhouse, 
of White Knights, near Reading, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of John Hodgkin, of Shellys, Lewes, 
late of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

At Penzance, George A. Brittain, esq., late of 
Buenos Ayres, to Frances Eliza, youngest dau. 
of C. Netherwood, esq., formerly of Cliffe-hall, 
Keighley. 

At Penwerris Church, Falmouth, Geo. Pooley, 
esq., eldest son of Lieut. G. Pooley, R.N., to 
Rosetta, youngest dau. of the late C. Ellis, esq., 
of Gray’s-inn. 

At Newcastle, John Andrew, second son of 
John Charles, esq., of Broomhall-park, Sheffield, 
to Margaret, youngest dau. of Alderman Black- 
well, Mayor of Newcastle. 

The Marquis of Anglesey, to Ellen Jane, dau. 
of G. Burnand, esq. 

At Higher Broughton, near Manchester, J. P. 
Pitts, esq., of Drewsteignton, to Laura Anne, 
eldest daughter of E. Ede, esq., of Higher 
Broughton. 

At Aylsham, Joseph Frederick, only son of the 
late J. Jessopp, esq., of Waltham Abbey, Essex, 
to Louisa Adelaide Wynne, eldest dau. of Fred. 
P. Smith, esq., of the former place. 

March 10. At Enfield, Joshua Falle, eldest 
son of John Geary, esq., of Hydeside, Edmonton, 
to Annie Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late E. A. 
Cory, M.D., of Banstead, Surrey. 

At Brentwood, Essex, Wm. W. Duffield, esq., 
Chelmsford, to Marianne, only dau. of the late 
G. Bartleet, esq., of Brentwood. 

March 12. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Mr. J. 
Smith, of Sheriff Hutton-park, near York, to 
Miss Jane Gibson, of Burton-st., Pimlico. 

March 13. At Pilton, J. T. Hart, esq., of Tre- 
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gony, to Mary, dau. of H. Desborough, esq., of 
Broadgate-villa, Pilton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., A. Worsley, esq., 
second son of Sir W. Worsley, bart., of Hoving- 
ham-hall, Yorkshire, to Marianne Christina Isa- 
bella, youngest dau. of Col. the Hon. Henry H. 
Hutchinson, of Weston, Northamptonshire, and 
Upper Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq. : 

At St. Mark’s, Hamilton-terr., St. John’s-wood, 
Arthur, second son of John Edw. Pember, esq., 
Clapham-park, Surrey, to Elizabeth, second dau. 
of Aubrey A. Hoghton, esq., of Abbey-road, St. 
John’s-wood. 

March 14. At Dorking, the Rev. Wm. Gib- 
bens, of Yeovil, Somerset, to Elizabeth, only 
dau. of H. Napper, esq., of Holloway, Dorking. 

March 15. At St. James’s, Bath, W. Burd- 
wood, esq., H.M.C.S., of Pembroke Dock, to 
Louisa Marian, second dau. of Mr. R. Lansdown, 
North Parade, Bath. 

At Bishops Lydiard, Somersetshire, Major H. 
Walker, of the Rifle Brigade, to Julia Decima, 
dau. of Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, bart., of 
Sandhill-park, Somersetshire. 

At Rochester, J. Tabor, esq., of the Glen, Upper 
Sydenham, to Anna Maria, only dau. of J. C, 
Foster, esq., of Wainscott, Kent. 

March 20. At Charlton, Kent, Henry P. Gold- 
smith, esq., to Ellen, éldest dau. of Richard 
Bullen, esq., and niece of the late Aamiral Sir 
Charles Bullen, G.C.B., G.C.H. 

At St. Andrew’s, James Crystal, esq., writer, 
Stirling, to Christina, second dau. ; and William 
Johnston, esq., M.D., Stirling, to Georgina Ca- 
therine Brown, third dau. of David Blair, esq., of 
Craighill, Forfarshire. 

March 21. At Harefield, Middlesex, Ebenezer, 
youngest son of Mr. Joseph Blake, Harrow-on- 
the-hill, to Sophia, youngest dau. of James Wor- 
tham, esq., of Harefield. 

At Kilmarnock, Robert Stirling, esq., to Jane 
Rankine, eldest dau. of John Thomson, esq. 

March 22. At Hull, Robert John Taylor, esq., 
Capt. in the Royal North Lincoln Militia, of Burn- 
ham, Lincolnshire, to Isabella, dau. of W. N. De 
Pledge, esq., of Hull. 

March 24. At Stoke Church, near Guildford, 
James Druitt, esq., of Christchurch, Hants, to 
Matilda Jane, eldest dau. of John Mayo, esq., of 
the former place, late of Connaught-terr., Hyde- 
park. 

At Wembley, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Charles A., 
third son of Robt. Laud, esq., of Hockham-lodge, 
Norfolk, to Caroline Ann, eldest dau. of Mr. T. 
Nicoll, of Wembley-hill-house. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, Jos. Walpole, eldest 
son of Joseph Richard Hollway, esq., of High- 
bury-grange, to Mary, second dau. of J. Giblett, 
esq., of Farleigh-villas, Lower Clapton. 
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GENERAL Sir W. F. P. Napizr, K.C.B. 


Feb, 12. At Scinde House, Clapham 
Park, aged 74, Sir Wm. Francis Patrick 
Napier, the Historian of the Peninsular 
War. 

The deceased was cousin to Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, and brother to the 
late Generals Sir Charles James, the con- 
queror of Scinde, and Sir George Thomas, 
governor of the Cape of Good Hope. He 
was the third son of Colonel the Hon. 
George Napier, and Lady Sarah Lennox 
(his second wife, and daughter of Charles, 
Duke of Richmond), and was born in 
1785, at Kildare, where his father (long 
on the Irish establishment) was then 
quartered. He entered the army in his 
fifteenth year, his commission as ensign in 
the 43rd Regiment bearing date June 14, 
1800; in the next year he became lieu- 
tenant, and he was made captain in 1804. 
His first foreign service was in the ex- 
pedition against Copenhagen in 1807, and 
in 1808 he went to Spain with Sir John 
Moore, under whom he had formerly 
served at Shorncliffe, and had borne no 
inconsiderable part in the special training 
of a few selected regiments which after- 
wards became so famous as the Light 
Division in the Peninsular War. Napier 
served through the whole of that great 
struggle, and was repeatedly wounded, 
particularly at Almeida, in following 
Massena’s retreat from Portugal, and in 
defending the churchyard of Arcanguese. 
He became major in 1811, and lieutenant- 
colonel in 1813; but being afterwards 
placed on half-pay he did not rise to the 
next step of colonel until 1830; in 1841 
he received the rank of major-general, and 
that of lieutenant-general in 1851. From 
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April, 1842, to January, 1848, he was 
lieutenant-governor of Guernsey ; in 1848 
he was created a K.C.B.; in 1853 he 
received the colonelcy of the 22nd Regi- 
ment of Foot; and he became general, 
October 17, 1859. 

It is not, however, by his rank and re- 
wards that Sir William Napier is best 
known. He was a voluminous writer, 
and a fierce controversialist. Among other 
things he wrote articles in the Westmin- 
ster and other Reviews; a more serious 
matter was his “Conquest of Scinde,” 
which was designed to glorify his brother 
Charles, of whom he was the devoted 
champion, and whose “Life and Opinions” 
he gave to the world, which involved him 
in years of controversy with the adherents 
of the East India Company ; but all these 
are minor matters to his truly great work, 
“The History of the War in the Penin- 
sula,” on which he was occupied for six- 
teen years, and which, though at first 
disliked, especially by military men, has 
firmly established itself in public favour. 
This is the greater triumph, as it must be 
confessed that it is not, in reality, either 
constructed or composed on a popular 
model. 

A writer in the “Times” thus accounts 
for its acceptance by the public: —“ It is 
by no means easy reading, and, though 
not a purely military history, is technical 
in its details and severe in its style. It is 
not a work which at first sight would be 
thought likely to commend itself to ordi- 
nary readers desirous of learning how the 
great war in the Peninsula was fought, 
and yet, though these obstacles were to be 
encountered on the threshold, and though 
the ground had been occupied by favourite 
and attractive writers, the supremacy of 
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Napier’s History soon became incontest- 
able. The truth is, besides the genuine 
nationality of its object and its tone, there 
was a dignity in the treatment and a 
living verity in the descriptions which led 
the mind unresistingly captive. Never 
before had such scenes been pourtrayed, 
nor with such wonderful colouring. As 
event after event was unfolded in the 
panorama, not only the divisions and the 
brigades, but the very regiments and 
regimental officers of the Peninsular army, 
became familiarized to the public eye. 
Marches, combats, and battles came out 
upon the canvas with the fidelity of 
photographs, while the touches by which 
the effect was produced bespoke, not the 
ingenuities of historic art, but the invo- 
luntary suggestions of actual memory. 
The shrillness of Crawfurd’s scream at 
Busaco as he ordered the Light Division 
to charge, was probably ringing in the 
author’s ears as he wrote; and the whole 
scene upon the Coa, with the little drum- 
mer-boy beating the charge, the French 
officer, ‘in a splendid uniform,’ leaping on 
the bridge, and the surgeon tending the 
wounded in the midst of the fire, must 
have risen before his eyes as he drew it. 
For the sake of painting like this—for the 
sake of an eloquence unknown before, and 
devoted unreservedly to the recompense 
of British valour, people readily forgave 
the prepossessions or deficiencies of the 
work, If its spirit was haughty, it was 
also so national and so public, that the 
very haughtiness was becoming; if its 
style trenched upon bombast, such lofti- 
ness of language did but correspond with 
the grandeur and heroism of the deeds 
described; and when the magnificence of 
its diction culminated into sublimity in 
the stories of Albuera and Badajoz, every 
reader felt that the theme and the treat- 
ment were consistent with each other.” 
These glowing pictures, however, like 
those of a more modern writer on military 
events, are often liable to the charge of 
inaccuracy, which becomes an injustice to 
individuals, and for years after their pub- 
lication the details were angrily debated in 
the pages of the “ United Service Maga- 
zine’ and the columns of the “Times,” 
Gryt, Maa. Vou. CCVIII, 
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by actors in the scenes described ; but the 
historian was immoveable, and would nei- 
ther explain nor retract a single word. 
The consequence was, that in several in- 
stances—as on the questions of the capture 
of the Governor of Ciudad Rodrigo by the 
lamented Colonel Gurwood (the editor of 
the “Wellington Despatches”), the loss 
and recapture of the howitzer at Sabugal, 
and the cavalry charge at Croix d’Orade— 
something that was either deliberate un- 
fairness, or else a dogged adherence to as- 
sertions once too lightly made, was clearly 
established. 

General Napier married in 1812 Caro- 
line, daughter of the late Hon. General 
Henry Edward Fox, a son of the first Lord 
Holland, and this lady proved an efficient 
assistant in his literary pursuits. In draw- 
ing up his History he availed himself of 
communications from many distinguished 
officers both English and French, and he 
was especially supplied with materials and 
documents by the Duke of Wellington 
and Marshal Soult. The correspondence 
of Joseph Bonaparte, while King of Spain, 
a large portion of which was in cipher, 
also formed part of the materials used. 
All these documents and letters Lady 
Napier arranged, and with a rare sagacity 
and patience she deciphered the secret 
writing. She also made out all Sir Wil- 
liam Napier’s rough interlined manu- 
scripts, which were almost illegible to 
himself, and wrote out the whole work fair 
for the printers. Sir William Napier 
mentions these facts in the preface to the 
edition of 1851, and in paying this tribute 
to Lady Napier observes that this amount 
of labour was accomplished without her 
having for a moment neglected the care 
and education of a large family. 


Sm James H. Turine, Barr. 


Feb. 13. At Rotterdam, aged 68, Sir 
James Henry Turing, Bart., of Foveran, 
in the county of Aberdeen, for several 
years H.B.M. Consul for the Hague and 
its dependencies. 

The deceased estimable baronet was 
the representative of a very ancient family 
which settled in Aberdeenshire about the 
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thirteenth century. In a.p. 1316, King 
Robert the Bruce granted a charter of the 
barony of Foveran in favour of Andrew 
Turyn, and about 1340 a further charter 
was granted to the family by King David 
the Second. A prediction, said to be 
Thomas the Rhymer’s, concerning the 
family, is preserved in the Spalding Club’s 
collection on the “Shires of Banff and 
Aberdeen,” p. 365 :-— 
** When Turring’s tower falls to the land, 

Gladsmoor then is near at hand; 

When Turring’s tower falls to the sea, 

Gladsmoor the next year shall be.” 

One of the family dying very shortly 
after his marriage, caused the following 
epigrammatic epitaph to be composed :— 

“Gulielmi Turingi, Foverangii, die 8 post 
nuptias celebratas mortui memorize. 

Ecce jacet, proavos, atavos interque parentes 

Turingus, gentis spesque decusque sue. 

Cui dum intentat amor jaculum, mors sweva 

pepescit ; 

Scilicet, ut telis perderet ipsa suis.’ 

Johannis Lochei Muse priores, Epig. 
lib. ii. p. $4. 

Sir John Turing, the first baronet, 
whose patent dates 1638, raised a troop 
of horse at his own cost in the service of 
King Charles I., and “ fought bravely” at 
Worcester, He married a Gordon of 
Gicht, who was of royal descent; others 
of the family were connected by marriage 
with the Hays of Errol, the Arbuthnotts 
of Arbuthnott, the Carnegys of Kinnaird, 
the Ogilvies of Badentaul, the Leslies of 
Wadhill, the Farquhars, and other dis- 
tinguished Scottish families. 

The late baronet, who was born in 1791, 
was the son of the late John Turing, Esq., 
and succeeded his kinsman, the baronet, 
in 1831. In 1821 he married Antoinette, 
daughter of the late Sir Alexander Ferrier, 
the last lord conservator of Scottish privi- 
leges at Campvere, who survives him. He 
is succeeded in the title by his eldest son, 
Robert Fraser, born 1827, who married 
in 1853 Katharine Georgiana, daughter of 
Walter Davidson, Esq., of Lowndes-square, 
and of Saxonbury. 


Tomas Litre, Esq. 
Dec. 20, 1859. In Northumberland. 
street, Marylebone-road, after an illness 
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of six weeks, in his 58th year, Thomas 
Little, Esq., Architect. 

Mr. Little was born in February, 1802. 
He was a pupil of the late Mr. Robert 
Abraham, and in his early days practised 
as an architect and surveyor, but latterly 
had confined himself to architecture only. 
Among many other works he erected the 
church of St. Mark, Regent’s Park, for 
the site of which he presented the parish 
of St. Pancras with the ground upon which 
it stands. He also built All Saints’ church, 
St. John’s Wood; St. Saviour’s, in the 
Warwick-road, Paddington; the church of 
Fairlight, near Hastings; the mansion, 
13, Hyde Park Gardens; and the houses 
and manufactories of Messrs. Gillow and 
Messrs. Collins in Oxford-street. He was 
the successful competitor for the chapels 
at Nunhead Cemetery, which were erected 
under his superintendence; as were those 
in the Paddington Cemetery near Wils- 
don. His last work was the Girls’ and 
Infants’ Schools for the parish of Mary- 
lebone, in rear of the church in the Mary- 
lebone-road. 

Mr. Little was much appealed to as an 
arbitrator, his strict honour and integrity 
being well known and appreciated. He 
was altogether a man of great talent and 
perseverance, an excellent draughtsman, 
and an occasional writer in the “ Builder,” 
from the columns of which we extract 
these particulars. 


Harry VERELST WoRSHIP, EsqQ. 

Dec, 21, 1859. At Great Yarmouth, 
where he was born on the 17th of August, 
1774, Harry Verelst Worship, Esq. 

The family of Worship reaches back to 
the thirteenth century at least. The 
name appears as early as the reign of 
Henry III., and with the title of esquire, 
which in those days was really distinctive 
of rank. It occurs frequently in the 
volumes printed by the Record Commis- 
sion. The branch of the family which the 
deceased represented was establishid at 
Yarmouth in the reign of James I. 

Harry Verelst, from whom he derived 
his baptismal names, was not connected by 
blood with his godson, but had very early 
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in life, probably while at school, formed a 
close intimacy with his father. Mr. Verelst 
was Governor-General of India imme- 
diately before Warren Hastings. In a 
letter, now in the possession of Mr. Francis 
Worship, of Great Yarmouth, Mr. Verelst 
requests that the infant Worship may be 
named after him. It may be presumed 
that he was a man of literary tastes or 
attainments, since Hoole dedicated to him 
his translation of the Orlando Furioso. 

In the year 1800 Harry Verelst Wor- 
ship married Sarah Turner, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Dade, Esq., whose family 
was settled at Tennington, in Suffolk, in 
the time of Edward IV. The maternal 
uncles of Sarah Turner Dade were the Very 
Rev. Joseph Turner, senior wrangler in 
1767, tutor of William Pitt the younger, 
and subsequently Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Dean of Norwich ; 
and the Rev. Richard Turner, Incumbent 
of Great Yarmouth, the friend and literary 
adviser of the poet Crabbe. 

The Worship family is also connected 
with the Englands, ‘Lucases, and other old 
families of the town and neighhourhood of 
Yarmouth, and, through his marriage, 
Mr. Worship’s children descend from 
George England and Samuel Fuller, who 
sat as members for that town in the con- 
vention parliament of 1689. 

Eight children were the issue of the 
marriage, of whom six survive. Sarab, 
the eldest daughter, married the late Rev. 
Thomas William Salmon, M.A., of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, and In- 
cumbent of Woodbridge, and afterwards 
of Hopton, in Suffolk. Jane, the third 
daughter, married the Rev. Bowyer Vaux, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, now 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s Church in Yar- 
mouth. Francis, the eldest son, was 
elected mayor of that town in 1857, and 
is now a magistrate for the borough, and 
a deputy-lieutenant for the county of 
Norfolk. Mr. Worship lived to see his 
third son, William, elected present mayor 
of his native town. The family, indeed, 
has always taken a lively and practical 
interest in the local affairs of their birth- 
place, and have been conspicuous for their 
probity and abilities. 


Verelst Worship, Esq. 
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The deceased practised for many years 
as an attorney-at-law, but literature and 
general politics had always strong attrac- 
tions for him. In the former, especially 
in the elder English literature, he was 
well versed, and remarkable for his dis- 
criminating taste and retentive memory. 
Hospitable, and singularly courteous in 
manner and address, he had a wide circle 
of acquaintance. His house was the resort 
of many literary men whom his conversa- 
tion attracted, and to whom his kindness 
permanently endeared him. 

In politics the late Mr. Worship was 
a stanch and consistent Liberal, and that 
at a time when it was less easy than it 
has since become to be the advocate of na- 
tional reforms. He was sincerely attached 
to the Church of England, convinced that 
its via media was the via recta also. He 
was among the most forward in supporte. 
ing with his purse and his influence the 
restoration of his parish church,—a noble 
and spacious building dedicated to St. 
Nicholas,—and a liberal contributor to the 
general and local charities of his native 
place and county. 

Nor was his pen idle. His attention 
had been drawn many years ago to the 
abuses or imperfections, arising either 
through lapse of time or corruption of 
usage, of our ancient municipalities, and 
he entered warmly into the question of 
re-casting or re-habilitating them. He 
published several pamphlets on the subject 
of the Municipal Reform Act, which at- 
tracted the favourable notice of the 
monthly and other reviewers. Harry 
Verelst Worship was, in short, one of that 
class of men which more than any other 
contributes to the real progress and sub- 
stantial greatness of England. The work 
he had to do, he did zealously and un- 
ostentatiously :— 


*¢ Spartam nactus est, hanc exornavit.” 


In the sphere of action assigned him he 
discharged his duties well, being firm of 
purpose, charitable in judgment, cautious 
in forming, but tenacious in holding opi- 
nions when once convinced that they 
satisfied the demands of truth, good sense, 
and the public good. 
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Mr. Ropert BAKER. 

Dec. 24, 1859. Mr. Robert Baker, of 
Writtle, tle father of the Protection So- 
cieties, author of the Prize Essay of the 
Royal Agricultural Society on the farming 
system of the county, a valued contributor 
to “ Baxter’s Library of Agriculture,” and 
the editor of a valuable edition of Bayl- 
don. He was born at Terling, in Essex, 
in November 1793, so that he had just 
completed his sixty-sixth year. Himself 
a tenant farmer, Mr. Baker was ever 
ready to stand up for the rights and every- 
thing calculated to promote the prosperity 
of the class to which he belonged ; while 
his sound judgment and integrity secured 
for him the confidence of all classes con- 
nected with the land. His life was one 
long career of usefulness, great ability, 
and increasing energy, employed from the 
first in doing everything to advance that 
interest with which he had become so 
signally identified. For a long series of 
years the results of his study and expe- 
rience might be traced through the co- 
lumns of our agricultural publications, as 
one of the safest of our pioneers to the 
improved system of husbandry, as one who 
thoroughly knew all he tavght. As an 
instance of his labours as a valuer, his 
different surveys and assessments under the 
Tithe Commutation Act in 1826 may be 
named, when he went over upwards of 
two hundred thousand acres, chiefly in the 
county of Essex, without a single appeal 
against his decisions. 

His habits of study and long practical 
experience had stored his mind with a fund 
of varied knowledge, which he often 
brought to bear upon the cause of pro- 
gress, not only amongst agriculturists, but 
the people generally, through means of 
the speech or public lecture, or the in- 
strumentality of his pen; and the ser- 
vices he thus rendered to society were 
repeatedly acknowledged: first by the 
award of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
prize to the ability and sound information 
of the essay before alluded to; again in 
1845, by the presentation of a silver salver 
and a purse of 300 guineas, for his tact 
and talent in forming and presiding over 
the first and model Protection Society in 
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the kingdom ; and often by the unanimous 
votes of thanks from public assemblies. 
Mr. Baker long took a leading part in the 
proceedings of the London Farmers’ Club, 
of which he was one of the founders, but 
latterly ill-health had prevented his giving 
active attention to public or practical 
affairs. 

“ Those who knew Mr. Baker in private 
life,’ says the ‘ Mark-lane Express,” 
“have to regret the loss of a truly hos- 
pitable man, a warm friend, and a most 
agreeable companion. Well read in all 
the best literature of his own language, 
full of quaint humour, and abounding in 
anecdote, his success in society was pro- 
portionably great. And yet, for all this, 
we would class him no higher than a prac- 
tical farmer. We class him as such with 
some pride, as one who fairly earned the 
respect he so long commanded.” 


Miss Marriort. 

Jan, 4, At Newton House, near Rugby, 
aged 71, Miss Sophia Catherine Marriott. 

Miss Marriott was the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Robert Marriott, D.C.L., 
Rector of Cottesbach in Leicestershire, 
where she was born in the year 1788. 
Mr. Robert Marriott, of Braunston, in 
Northamptonshire, father of Dr. Marriott, 
early in the last century purchased the 
manor, advowson, and estate of Cottes- 
batch, comprising the entire parish. His 
son, grandson, and ,great-grandson, the 
present owner of the estate and rector of 
the parish, have successively held both 
the living and estate, and so possessed the 
entirety of all the property in the parish, 
comprising every house and acre of land, 
a circumstance which can happen but very 
rarely indeed. The Rev. James Powell 
Marriott, the present rector and owner of 
the estate, some time ago placed in Braun- 
ston church a memorial painted window 
to his great-grandfather. Cottesbach is 
the adjoining parish to Lutterworth, which 
is celebrated as having been the rectory 
of Wicliffe. Cottesbach is rendered in- 
teresting to archeologists from the num- 
ber of ancient British and Roman remains 
which were in the year 1825 discovered 
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in this parish, some of which are still in 
the possession of the Rev. J. P. Marriott, 
and others are in the collection of Matth. 
H. Bloxam, Esq., of Rugby. 

One of the brothers of Miss Marriott 
was the late George Wharton Marriott, 
Esq., successively a police magistrate of 
the metropclis and chairman of the Mid- 
dlesex magistrates; a man distinguished 
alike for his elegant scholarship and amia- 
ble qualities. His eldest surviving son, 
Fitzherbert Marriott, late Archdeacon of 
Tasmania, has very recently been presented 
by the Lord Chancellor to the living of 
Chaddesley Corbet, in Worcestershire. 

Another brother of the lady now de- 
ceased was the late Rev. John Marriott, 
who married a sister of the late G. Harris, 
Esq., of Rugby, and held for some years the 
Rectory of Church Lawford, near Rugby, 
and with him Miss Marriott for a time 
resided, and in his village her sphere of 
active usefulness commenced. Mr. John 
Marriott had been private tutor to one 
of the members of the Buccleuch family, 
and while engaged in that capacity, he 
formed a friendship with Sir Walter Scott, 
who dedicated to him one of the cantos of 
“Marmion.” Mr. John Marriott himself 
produced some exquisite pieces of poetry, 
and contributed to the “ Border Min- 
strelsy.” He also formed an intimacy with 
Dr. Southey, who was an occasional guest 
at his house in Devonshire, to which he 
retired during the later period of his life 
in consequence of Mrs. Marriott’s ill-health. 
Miss Marriott had an exquisite taste for 
poetry, particularly for the productions of 
Sir Walter Scott, which she was fond of 
reading aloud. It was, nevertheless, a 
singular feature in her constitution that 
music had no charms for her ears. 

After leaving Lawford, Miss Marriott 
resided for some years in Rugby; but 
Newton-house she occupied ever since the 
year 1826. Both while at Newton and at 
Rugby, she took a very active part in all 
that concerned the religious and moral 
welfare of the district around her. She 
was an energetic and most liberal sup- 
porter of the various religious and charit- 
able societies, and the poor in her neigh- 
bourhood she visited from house to house, 
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giving them advice and instruction, and 
aiding them with her purse. Indeed, her 
whole life was for many years entirely and 
energetically, but most unostentatiously, 
devoted to the welfare of her fellow-crea- 
tures; and the large portion of her exten- 
sive income expended in the cause she had 
so thoroughly at heart, attested the earn- 
estness and sincerity of her efforts. 

But while Miss Marriott laboured thus 
long and assiduously in the cause of re- 
ligion, and to promote the welfare of the 
poorer classes, the cultivation of the ex- 
alted mental powers with which she was 
endowed were by no means neglected. 
Her reading was at once extended and 
varied, and the stores of information pos- 
sessed by her, especially on matters of 
history, and the accuracy with which she 
remembered the minutest details, were 
truly astonishing. With the works of 
our great dramatic poet she was familiarly 
acquainted ; and her occasional criticisms 
upon particular passages were both ori- 
ginal and acute. Her conversational 
powers, too, were much above the common 
order; and not only was she possessed of 
a vast fund of information on a variety of 
topics, but she had considerable graphic 
power of narrative, both in conversation 
and writing. She was lively and often 
humorous in her anecdotes. Nothing of 
puritanical gloom or moroseness ever 
clouded her mind; and to all persons, of 
whatever rank, her demeanour was the 
same, Respected and beloved by every 
class alike, she was as welcome a visitor at 
the tables of the rich as at the cottages of 
the poor. With the first families in her 
neighbourhood she maintained social in- 
tercourse. With the late Dr. Arnold, 
especially, she occasionally entered into 
earnest conversation ; and he used to re- 
cord with astonishment her extraordinary 
accuracy respecting every portion of the 
Bible. He, as also the present Bishop of 
London while Head Master of Rugby, 
frequently exchanged visits with Miss 
Marriott. With the families of the Mac- 
aulays, including the late Lord Macaulay, 
Wilberforces, Stephens, and Babingtons, 
she had early in life formed an intimacy, 
which continued to the last uninterrupted, 
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The late Bishop Ryder and Archdeacon 
Spooner, and also the present. Dean of 
Carlisle, occasionally stayed at her house 
at Newton. 

Abrupt in her manner, a habit which 
her very sincerity probably engendered, 
Miss Marriott was of feelings and tastes 
the most refined, at once a perfect gentle- 
woman and an excellent Christian. Her 
body was consigned to the family vault in 
her native village of Cottesbach. 

Mr. Wit114M HENRY BROOKE. 

Jan. 12. After a long and tedious ill- 
ness, at the residence of his friend, Robert 
Elliott, Esq., of Chichester, Mr. William 
Henry Brooke, aged 88. 

Mr. Brooke was an artist of a school 
now almost extinct. A friend of the cele- 
brated Thomas Stothard, he appears to 
have caught much of his peculiar spirit, 
as well as that of Singleton, in the clear, 
spirited, and delicate outline of his figures, 
Perhaps the best instance of Mr. Brooke’s 
style are the outline etchings of an- 
tique figures and gems engraved for the 
original edition of Keightley’s “Greek 
and Roman Mythology,” published in 
1831. Like all artists who have been 
successful in gracefully delineating female 
forms, he imparted to them such a peculiar 
air, as indisputably indicated the designer, 
even without his name. His hand is 
often to be thus traced in a variety of 
common juvenile productions of about 
1820 or earlier, but his study under 
Singleton and Drummond had prepared 
him for something much better. “ Sto- 
thard,” says Mrs. Bray, (Reminiscences of 
Stothard, 1851, p. 206, note,) “ considered 
that Brooke, as an artist, possessed great 
genius; his imagination was vivid, and 
his feeling strong. He lamented that, 
with such powers, he could not devote 
himself more entirely to the study of the 
higher branch of the art for which nature 
had designed him.” Mrs. Bray, in the 
same work, has an interesting notice of 
Brooke going with Stothard to Beer Fer- 
rers, to see the remains of his son. 

Some of the charming vignettes to Mr. 
Major’s first illustrated edition of Izaak 
Walton’s “Complete Angler” are by 
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Brooke, who was also engaged on other 
books by the same publisher. Among his 
best and most characteristic drawings 
are some of the vignettes designed for the 
first authorised edition of the words of 
Moore’s “Irish Melodies,” published in 
1822; but they are unequal in merit. 
With refined taste, and a quick percep- 
tion of what was humorous, he could 
well combine grace and drollery, as is ex- 
emplified in the illustrations to the “ Fairy 
Legends of the South of Ireland” and the 
“ Fairy Mythology” of his friends Crofton 
Croker and Thomas Keightley, and in 
other works. The Noviomagian Society 
possesses two exquisite little oil paintings 
of this class, illustrative of an excursion 
in Ireland in company with Mr. and Mrs, 
Crofton Croker. 

When he first came to London, he en- 
tered into the banking establishment of 
Mr. Trotter, who established the first 
bazaar in this country, namely, that in 
Soho-square. At this period Brooke be- 
came a pupil of Samuel Drummond, A.R.A. 
There is an etching by this artist from his 
own painting of the death of Nelson, in 
which is introduced a portrait of Mr. 
Brooke, as one of the sailors, Shortly 
after he joined the Duke of Sussex’s Rifle 
Corps. He now made such rapid progress 
as a portrait painter, that he took apart- 
ments in the Adelphi, where he was well 
patronised. His earliest etching is dated 
August 18, 1798. In 1812 he was en- 
gaged upon a series of etchings in a 
monthly publication called the “ Satirist.” 
In 1815 he executed drawings upon wood 
for Thomson, Branstone, and most of the 
leading engravers of that day. Sub- 
sequently he illustrated Mr. Buckingham’s 
“Travels in Mesopotamia, Bagdad, &c.” 
Afterwards he retired to Hastings, and 
eventually to Chichester. At these places 
he executed his last etchings, a few for the 
Sussex Archeological Society, and several 
for the Collectanea Antiqua and other 
works of his friend Mr. Roach Smith, 
several of which, although Mr. Brooke was 
then at an advanced age, bespeak that 
great power of drawing, truthfulness, and 
elegance of outline which are so remark- 
able in his earlier works. 
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Mr. Brooke was highly refined in man- 
ners and in sentiment, cheerful, and gene- 
rous to excess. He became a widower 
while at Hastings ; and then removed to 
Chichester to reside with his old friend 
Mr. Elliott, from whose professional ser- 
vices he received great relief in the bodily 
infirmities which attended his last years. 


CoLonEL Woop. 


Jan, 26. Aged 84, Colonel Thomas 
Wood, of Littleton, for forty years M.P. 
for Brecknockshire. 

Cvulonel Wood was educated at Harrow 
and at Oxford. Shortly after leaving the 
University he joined the first or Royal 
East Middlesex Militia as Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and succeeded to the full coloneley 
on the retirement of the late Earl of 
Mansfield, in April, 1803. This command 
he continued to fill up to the time of his 
decease, serving with the regiment at Al- 
dershott when last embodied, and remain- 
ing with it during the whole time that it 
was stationed there. In 1831 he was ap- 
pointed to the honorary office of Aide-de- 
camp to the Sovereign for the Militia 
force, an office then first created by Wil- 
liam IV., and constituting its holder the 
representative, in a certain sense, of the 
whole body of the English Militia. The 
conspicuous zeal and ‘activity displayed by 
Colonel Wood in the discharge of his 
duties would amply justify his claim to 
this distinction; but the personal esteem 
in which he was held by William IV. must 
have rendered the honour doubly flatter- 
ing. This esteem was affectingly recorded 
in his Majesty's will, by the terms of 
which Colonel Wood was named executor 
conjointly with Sir Herbert Taylor. 
Colonel Wood, though a Tory, voted for 
the Catholic Relief Bill, the second read- 
ing of the Reform Bill, and the measures 
introduced by the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel. The differences which his 
support of the principles of free trade oc- 
casioned among his constituents at that 
period of excited party feeling, induced 
him, in the true spirit of conciliation, to 
sacrifice his own ambition rather than 
embitter hostilities already rife by a con- 
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tested election. Accordingly, on the dis- 
solution of Parliament in 1847 he volun- 
tarily retired from the political arena, 
closing at that date a long and useful 
senatorial career. In Brecknockshire, as 
well as in the whole principality, Colonel 
Wood took a lively interest, which did not 
rest contented with empty professions, 
He married, in 1801, Lady Caroline 
Stewart, daughter of Robert first Marquis 
of Londonderry, who was for some years 
principal Bedchamber-woman to Queen 
Adelaide. He has left a large family. 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, Major- 
General Wood, late of the Grenadier 
Guards, and member for Middlesex from 
1837 to 1847. 


Dr. THomas ALEXANDER, C.B. 


Feb. 1. In Norfolk-square, Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, C.B., Director-General of the 
Army Medical Department. 

He entered the medical service in 1834, 
and served twenty-five years and three 
months on full pay, nineteen years and six 
months of which were passed on foreign 
service thus—in the West Indies, five 
years six months; in Nova Scotia, four 
years seven months; in Canada, three 
years two months; at the Cape of Good 
Hope, two years two months; in Turkey 
and the Crimea, two years four months; 
in Canada, six months. He was the prin- 
cipal medical officer with the expedition 
beyond the Kei, in the Kafir war; he had 
the charge of the Light Division through- 
out the Crimean war, and “at the Alma,” 
as an eyewitness testifies, “ his tenderness, 
his inexhaustible endurance, and noble de- 
votion in the most terrible trial to which 
a surgeon, overwhelmed with calls on his 
utmost powers, and poorly provided with 
the means of relief, could be exposed, were 
especially remarkable. At Inkerman, for 
hour after hour, day after day, he toiled 
through scenes which those who have not 
witnessed a battle-field and the terrors of 
the hospital tents can never imagine or 
conceive, upheld by the noblest sense of 
duty; and many men now alive can bear 
witness to the heroic calm and skill which 
saved life and limb for them, and the pro- 
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digality of care he bestowed on others, re- 
gardless of everything but his sacred 
duties.” In Lord Raglan’s despatch he 
is described ‘as deserving to be most 
honourably mentioned.” All through the 
winter he never left his post ; nay, more, 
from the time he joined the Light Divi- 
sion till the British army quitted the 
shores of the Crimea he never was absent 
from his duty a single day. He was 
raised to the rank of Local Inspector 
General in 1856, and at the close of the 
war was sent to Canada, but was re- 
called at the end of six months, named by 
Lord Panmure one of the commissioners 
for inquiry into the sanitary state of the 
army. On the retirement of Sir Andrew 
Smith, on the 22nd of June, 1858, Dr. 
Alexander was appointed Director-General 
of the Army Medical Department, which 
appointment he held up to the day of his 
death. He was also one of the Honorary 
Surgeons to Her Majesty and a Companion 
of the Bath. About three weeks before 
his death he was interrupted in the usual 
assiduous discharge of his duties by an 
attack of gout, complicated with an in- 
flammatory condition of the venous sys- 
tem, but the immediate cause of death, 
it is supposed, was determination of gout 
to the heart. He leaves a widow to mourn 
her loss, and in her grief she has many 
deep sympathizers, for few men ever had 
a larger number of sincere friends among 
those whom he admitted to his acquaint- 
ance. 


EDWARD GEORGE BaLLarp, Esq. 


Feb. 14. At Compton-terrace, Islington, 
aged 68, Edward George Ballard, Esq. 

This gentleman was descended from an 
old family which removed from Gloucester 
to Salisbury in the seventeenth century, 
and whose pedigree will be found in Sir 
Richard C, Hoare’s “ History of Modern 
Wiltshire, Hundred of Downton,” p. 3. 
He was the only child of Edward Ballard, 
alderman of Salisbury, and Elizabeth, only 
daughter of George Fowles Benson of the 
same city, and he was born in Salisbury 
on the 29th of April, 1791. When a boy 
his health was very delicate, and, as a con- 
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sequence, his early education was greatly 
neglected. He went first to the school 
kept by Mr. Morrison in Salisbury ; and, 
when his parents moved to London in 
1805, to Mr. Duncan’s school in Pimlico. 

In 1809 he obtained an appointment in 
the Stamp Office, which he shortly re- 
signed; and subsequently an appointment 
in the Excise Office, which he resigned in 
1817. 

On leaving school, and mixing in gene- 
ral society, he became, by his own ac- 
count, painfully aware of the deficiency of 
his knowledge, and at once earnestly set 
about the long-neglected task of mental 
improvement, by the study of such books 
as fell within his reach. It was from this 
period (1812-15) that he dated that love 
of reading and literary research for which 
he afterwards became conspicuous. 

Shortly after 1817 he formed a friend- 
ship with Mr. Wooller, whose subsequent 
political career was notorious; and his 
earliest literary efforts in prose and verse 
were contributed to a short-lived periodi- 
cal called “The Reasoner,” conducted by 
that gentleman. 

In 1818 he married Miss Mary Ann 
Shadgett, whose brother, Mr. William 
Shadgett, (who died a few years since in 
the United States,) at that time edited 
“The Weekly Review ;” and to that work 
Mr. Ballard contributed, writing most of 
the critiques and nearly all the poetry. 
He afterwards made many communica- 
tions, chiefly in verse, to a variety of 
periodicals, among which were the “ Lite- 
rary Chronicle” and the “ Imperial Maga- 
gazine.” These were signed with his 
initials, E.G.B. To the “ Literary Mag- 
net” and “ World of Fashion” he contri- 
buted as I. 

In 1825 he wrote and published anony- 
mously “ A New Series of Original Poems,” 
as a sequel to “Original Poems, by Ann 
and Jane Taylor of Ongar,” to whom the 
new series has often been attributed. Some 
of Mr. Ballard’s poetical effusions are cer- 
tainly meritorious. 

In 1829 he wrote for Mr. West, optician 
in Fleet-street, a little manual entitled 
“Microscopic Amusements ; or, Complete 
Companion to the Microseope.” 12mo. 
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From the time of his quitting the Ex- 
cise Office, being possessed of a comfortable 
independence, Mr. Ballard devoted him- 
self entirely to literary pursuits, and in 
1818 he obtained his first ticket of ad- 
mission to the reading-room of the British 
Museum, of which he afterwards became 
a daily frequenter ; employing himself in 
the collection of materials and references, 
relating chiefly to topography, biography, 
and ecclesiastical history. On these sub- 
jects he has left many well-filled manu- 
script note-books. 

His familiarity with the MS. resources 
of the British Museum enabled him to 
render essential service to several of his 
literary friends. One of the most im- 
portant instances of his aid in this way 
was the “History of Salisbury,” upon 
which his cousin, the late Robert Benson, 
Esq., (who died Recorder of that city,) 
was engaged at the request of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare. For that important work 
(which was completed in 1843) Mr. Bal- 
lard made a long and minute examination 
of the very voluminous series of tracts 
called the “ King’s Pamphlets,” and of 
the journals of Parliament, in order to 
collect materials for the period of the Civil 
War, and the essential service he thus 
rendered to the authors (Mr. Benson and 
Mr. Hatcher) is duly acknowledged in the 
preface to the History. 

Mr. John Gough Nichols had to thank 
Mr. Ballard for suggesting and transcrib- 
ing the Chronicle of Calais, the Chronicle 
of the Grey Friars of London, and the 
Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, 
all printed for the Camden Society; as 
well as for a great portion of the “ Narra- 
tives of the Days of the Reformation,” 
which will shortly be issued to members of 
that body. 

In 1848 Mr. Ballard undertook, for a 
weekly paper called “The Surplice,” a 
continuation of Strype’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Annals ;” but only a few portions of this 
series had been published when that 
periodical fell to the ground. 

He was also in his latter years an occa- 
sional correspondent of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGaztne*, and of “ Notes and Queries.” 
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There are many frequenters of the 
reading-room of the British Museum who 
will for their lifetime retain a grateful re- 
collection of Mr. Ballard. A more genial, 
kindly, shrewd, but simple-minded as- 
sistant, it was impossible to find. His 
patience was unwearied, and his persever- 
ance in research ubiquitous; and all his 
services were not only rendered with a 
hearty goodwill, but in a truly unselfish 
and disinterested spirit. Often would he 
be seen, toiling across the old reading- 
room with some ponderous folio, which he 
thought might contain information new 
and useful to his friends, or suggestive of 
fruitful investigation. In the sphere of 
private life he displayed no less the amiable 
and charitable temper of a humble-minded 
Christian. 

Mr. Ballard was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Russell Institution; and when 
the Islington Literary and Scientific As- 
sociation was founded, he transferred his 
subscription to the latter, and became one 
of its most active members, promoting 
with all his energy the various projects 
for popular instruction which arose in the 
society ; quitting it only in consequence 
of his removal from the neighbourhood in 
1846, 

He became a widower in 1820, and has 
left one son, Edward Ballard, M.D., a 
member of the London College of Phy- 
sicians, and author of various works on 
professional subjects; and one daughter, 
married to Mr. Arthur Pugh of Kings- 
land. 

A very faithful and characteristic por- 
trait of Mr. Ballard was painted a few 
years since by Mr. Green, the husband of 
the authoress of “ Lives of the Princesses.” 
His funeral took place at the Woking 
Cemetery on the 18th of February. 


Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 


Feb. 20. At Albury Park, Guildford, 
aged 73, Henry Drummond, Esq. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
Henry Drummond, Esq., of the Grange, 
Hants, (the well-known London banker,) 
and Anne, daughter of thé first Viscount 
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Melville. He was born in 1786, and was 
educated at Harrow, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he in 1825 founded the 
professorship of Political Economy. In 
1847 he was elected for West Surrey, and 
he continued to represent it until his death. 
He was a man of great activity of mind, 
which he displayed in numerous writings 
upon religious, political, and general sub- 
jects, a member of various learned societies, 
and a very effective speaker in Parliament. 
In 1807 he married Lady Harriet Hay, 
eldest daughter of the ninth Earl of Kin- 
noul, who died in 1854, and he leaves two 
daughters; Louisa, married to Lord Lo- 
vaine, M.P., and Adelaide, married to Sir 
Thomas Rokewood Gage, Bart. In politics 
Mr. Drummond was essentially a Tory, 
and he retained to the last the principles 
he had early in:bibed from Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Melville. Thus he always voted for 
the Government on the Budget, though he 
might oppose them on everything else, for 
he held that “they must know best what 
money was wanted, and how it should be 
raised.” No speaker in the House could 
boast of a more attentive audience, which 
he owed not so much to the keen wit as 
to the high principle by which his speeches 
were distinguished. 

The following are the chief points of an 
estimate of Mr. Drummond’s character, 
which appeared very shortly after his de- 
cease in the “ Morning Star,” and which 
appears to us on the whole well considered 
and impartial :— 

“ Every habitual reader of the debates 
must be familiar with Mr. Drummond’s 
style of speech. But only the habitual 
attendant can adequately realise its attrac- 
tion and effect. The presence, the cos- 
tume, the manner of the speaker, were all 
utterly unlike what the reader would ima- 
gine. A tall, slender, white-haired figure, 
perfectly upright, and scrupulously attired 
in black, rose from the first seat on the 
first bench below the gangway, on the 
Ministerial side, whatever the Ministerial 
politics, From a place thus significant of 

Parliamentary independence, there was 
delivered, slowly, almost inaudibly, and 
with perfect gravity, a speech that pro- 
claimed an equally independent position 






in the world of opinion. Through lips 
that hardly seemed to part, there came 
trickling forth a thin but sparkling stream 
of sententious periods, full of humour and 
sarcasm, learning and folly, boldness and 
timidity, bigotry and charity, and of 
everything antithetical. The strongest 
contrast of all seemed that between the 
speaker and his hearers. Everybody but 
himself was excited by laughter, or anger, 
or pleasure. He alone seemed perfectly 
unmoved—a speaking statue, shaking the 
sides of all men within hearing, and some 
who could not hear yet caught the con- 
tagion of laughter. But the man was 
himself a paradox. His strongly marked 
individuality ran into so many opposite 
extremes that his right hand seemed al- 
ways at war with his left hand. Some of 
his favourite notions seemed utterly pue- 
rile, yet there was a ripeness of wisdom in 
him that made his speeches abound in 
proverbial philosophy. 

“ But it was by his religious peculiar- 
ities that Mr. Drummond was chiefly 
known to the gener public, and yet least 
known. Sometimes a rash opponent would 
venture an allusion to his connection with 
a Church whose head ministers ranked as 
archangels, and whose services were in an 
unknown tongue. If Mr. Drummond for- 
bore to punish such coarse and blundering 
replies to the thrusts of his own keen and 
polished blade, it was out of respect toa 
subject he held too sacred for such en- 
counters. The really remarkable thing 
about what we may call the Parliamentary 
aspect of his religion was, that he con- 
stantly appeared as the champion of essen- 
tially Roman Catholic doctrine, and yet 
as the fierce antagonist of Papal supre- 
macy. His speeches equally offended 
Romanists and Protestants. Against the 
latter, as in debates on the law of mar- 
riage, he was the stout assertor of Church 
authority. Against the former, as in the 
debates on, the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
and on the inspection of convents, he 
maintained the pope to be an usurper. 
He provoked, by the fierceness of his de- 
nunciations of these institutions, the un- 
controllable feeling of Roman Catholics— 
and he shocked Mr. Spooner by scornful 
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disclaimers of the Protestant right of pri- 
vate judgment. 

* His social position was that of a link 
between the territorial and the monied 
aristocracy; and though he perpetually 
railed at the political economists, he 
founded at Oxford a professorship of ‘the 
dismal science.’ He ridiculed the op- 
ponents of capital punishment, and 
the advocates of humanitarian move- 
ments generally ; yet much of his time, as 
well as his money, was spent in actively 
doing good. Nothing would have pro- 
voked him more than the association of 
his name with radicalism and retrench- 
ment; yet there are few passages in the 
writings of financial reformers equal for 
severity to the speech in which he turned 
into words Gilchrist’s forgotten caricature, 
representing the State as a maternal pig, 
with the last of her progeny sucking at 
her tail. No other man would have had 
the boldness to use such Rabelaisian wit 
as his with such unsparing severity, ap- 
plying to Dukes and Knights of the 
Garter the same caustic aphorism as to 
venal voters. 

“ But all this was but the rocking to 
and fro of a mind whose history was that 
of a continued struggle to reconcile autho- 
rity and freedom, truth and beauty, reli- 
gion and reason.” 

Mr. Drummond’s funeral was attended 
by a very large body of his tenantry, 
apxious thus to testify their respect for 
a liberal landlord and a kind-hearted man. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb.17. The Rev. E. Williams, M.A., Pentre 
Mawr, Denbigh, North Wales. 

Feb. 18. At Stretford, aged 49, the Rev. J. 
Clarke, M.A., Rector of Stretford, and Rural 
Dean of the Deanery of Manchester. 

Feb. 22. At Taymouth-terr., Stepney, E., the 
Rev. J. H. Macguire, 8.C.L. 

Feb. 24. At the Vicarage-house, Chiltorne 
Domer, aged 59, the Rev. Walter Burton Leach, 
Vicar of Chilthorne Domer, and Rector of Sutton 
Montis, making the fourth member of his family 
taken away within the last three months. 

At Queen’s-road West, Regent’s-park, aged 67, 
the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Feb. 25. Suddenly, aged 51, the Rev. William 
French, Perpetual Curate of Wangford, and 
Vicar of Reydon, Suffolk. 
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At Rewe, Devonshire, aged 68, the Rev. Henry 
Fox Strangways, Rector of Rewe. 

Feb. 28. Aged 80, the Very Rev. John Giffard 
Ward, Dean of Lincoln. The deceased was 
educated at Oxford, and was appointed to the 
Deanery of Lincoln upon the death of Dean 
Gordon, in 1845. He leaves a wife and three 
children, the eldest of whom is Colonel Ward, an 
officer in the army. 

Feb. 29. At Chester, aged 84, the Rev. Arthur 
Jones, D.D., formerly of Bangor, Carnarvonshire, 
father of the Rev. Eliezer Jones, of Ipswich. 

At Chelsea Rectory, aged 78, the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, Rector of Chelsea. Mr. Kingsley was 
educated at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1816, and was ordained 
deacon and precentor priest in the same year by 
Dr. Henry Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich. 

March 2. Suddenly, at Windsor, aged 82, the 
Rev. William Canning. He was appointed one 
of the Canons of St. George’sin 1828. For many 
years he held the Rectory of West Heslerton, 
near Malton, Yorkshire, and was highly esteemed 
by an extensive circle of friends. He was bro- 
ther to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and first cou- 
sin to the great statesman, George Canning. 

Aged 38, the Rev. W. Wilson, jun., Vicar of 
Banbury. 

March 8. At Stapenhill, near Burton-on- 
Trent, the Rev. G. W. Lloyd, D.D., for upwards 
of 67 years Incumbent of Gresley, and for 33 
years Head Master of Appleby Grammar-school, 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

March 9. At Felkirk Vicarage, Wakefield, 
the Rev. John Baines Graham, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. The 
deceased was the eldest and only surviving 
son of the Rev. John Graham, Rector of St, Sa- 
viour’s, York. He was Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Micklegate, York, and also of Felkirk, near 
Wakefield. He was likewise Master of Hems- 
worth School, one of the institutions founded by 
Arcet:bishop Holgate. 

March 10. At Leskinnick-house, Penzance, 
aged 47, the Rev. Henry Batten, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. Mary’s, Penzance. 

March 14. In Alfred-street, Bath, aged 90, 
the Rev. Thomas Strong, 45 years Rector of 
Clyst St. Mary, near Exeter, and Theberton, 
Suffolk. 

March 21. In Montagu-square, aged 73, the 
Rev. William Forbes Raymond, M.A., formerly 
Archdeacon of Northumberland and Canon 
Residentiary of Durham. 

March 22. The Rev. D. Williams, D.C.L., 
Warden of New College, Oxford. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Dec. 14. Drowned, at Negapatam, East Indies, 
aged 35, James William, eldest and only sur- 
viving son of J. B. Gordon, esq., formerly of 
Londen. 

Jan. 5. By the wreck of the steamer 
‘* Northerner,” off Cape Mendocino, North 
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America, aged 33, Francis Blomfield, esq., third 
son of the late C. J. Blomfield, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of London. 

At Calcutta, aged 42, Charlotte Mary, wife of 
Sir Mordant L. Wells, and third dau. of the late 
Thomas Gresham, esq., of Barnby Dun, Yorks. 

Jan. 8. Aged 66, Thos, Turner, esq., of Abbots- 
Bromley, Staffordshire, and of Pool-park, Den- 
bighshire. He was land-steward to Lord Bagot, 
and of high standing among agriculturists. A 
number of gentlemen, farmers, &c., only a few 
months ago presented Mr. Turner with a hand- 
some piece of plate for his valuable services. 

At Plymouth, Mary Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late John Arthur, esq., Collector of H.M. Cus- 
toms of that port, and niece of the late Sir G. 
Arthur, bart. 

Jan.9. At Knole-park, Gloucestershire, aged 
65, Isabella Margaret, wife of Col. Master. 

Jan. 10. At Slough, Lieut.-Col. Robert Arding 
Thomas, late of the 48th Bengal Native Infantry. 

At Warren-house, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
aged 91, Anna, widow of H. Whitby, esq., M.D. 

At Putney, aged 33, Emily, the wife of the 
Rev. H. W. Farebrother. 

At the Rectory, St. Clement’s, Hastings, aged 
60, Geo. Borrett, esq., formerly of Southampton. 

At his residence, Southernhay, Exeter, aged 88, 
John Blackall, M.D. 

Jan. 11, At Marbury, Cheshire, aged 76, Sir H. 
M. Mainwaring, bart. Sir Harry succeeded his 
relative, the late Sir Harry Mainwaring, in the 
estates at Peover early in this century, and he 
held for many years the office of master of the 
Cheshire Hounds, which he conducted with great 
popularity. In consequence of his too ready 
hospitality, and from a desire to increase the 
estates which he acquired with the name of Main- 
waring, Sir Harry became involved in pecuniary 
difficulties, which brought ruin on himself and 
others. He married the daughter of Sir Robert 
Salisbury Cotton, bart., sister to Viscount Com- 
bermere, and is succeeded in his title by Harry 
Mainwaring, esq., the deputy chairman of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. 

Jan. 16. At Hythe, Kent, aged 66, Richard 
Smith Roach, esq., late of Brentwood, Essex. 

Aged 7!, Mr. Charles Claydon, upwards of 50 
years butler of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jan. 17. At Huntley-hall, Cheadle, Stafford- 
shire, aged 42, Caroline Penelope, wife of the 
Rev. George Mather. 

At Hastings, aged 42, Catherine Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Barcroft Boake, B.A., Principal of 
Queen’s College, Colombo, Ceylon, and eldest 
dau. of Major-General Slade, Royal Engineers, 

At Hove, Brighton, aged 82, Mary Basilia, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Partridge Sharp. 

Jan. 18. In Portland-place, Amelia Caroline, 
wife of Sir R. P. Jodrell, bart. 

The body of Mr. Massey O’Grady, the High 
Sheriff of Limerick, was discovered floating in the 
river near New Pallas Station. An inquest was 
held on the 2ist, when a verdict that deceased 
came by his death by drowning whilst labouring 
under temporary insanity was returned. 

At Lansdowne-terr., Bromley, Middlesex, aged 
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32, Rosa, wife of W. T. G. Woodforde, esq., M.D., 
and fourth dau. of the late Jonas Ridout, esq., of 
Moortown, and Portland-sq., Plymouth. 

At Hatherop Rectory, aged 16, 1.G. J. Bourke, 
second son of the Rev. Sackville and Lady Geor- 
giana Bourke. 

Jan.20. John Burder Turnbull, esq., B.A., late 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, youngest son 
of the Rev. J. Turnbull, Ph. Dr., of London. 

At Sutton-in-Ashfield, in her 100th year, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Mr. Joseph Butterworth. 

At the Park, Nottingham, aged 85, Sophia, 
widow of Capt. Hugh Campbell, of Barquharrie 
and Milrigg, Ayrshire. 

At Lincoln’s Inn Fields, aged 79, John Saunders, 
esq., formerly of Bradford, Wilts. 

Jan. 21. At Bognor, Sussex, aged 71, Cathe- 
rine, widow of the Rev. John Griffin, Rector of 
Bradley, Hants. 

Jan, 22. At Newport, Barnstaple, aged 51, 
Mary Eliza, only dau. of the late W. Turner, esq. 

At his residence, in Tavern-st., Ipswich, aged 
87, Edward Bacon, esq., banker. 

In Clarges-st., Piccadilly, aged 60, Frederick 
Hale Thomson, esq., F.R.C.S. 

In Manchester-st., Manchester-sq., aged 49, 
Major A. Malet Haslewood, Bombay Army. 

Aged 35, Fred. Howard, esq., surgeon, late of 
the R.A., and eldest son of Fred. Robert Howard, 
esq., of Horsham, Sussex. 

Jan. 2%. At his residence, Burton Joyce, Notts., 
aged 75, Robert Wilkinson Padley, esq. 

At Coburg, Mme. Schroeder Devrient, the cele- 
brated cantatrice. She was born in 1805, and 
retired from the stage in 1849, on occasion of her 
second marriage, with M. von Bock, a Livonian 
gentleman. 

At Torriano-grove, Kentish-town, aged 71, 
George Luck Playsted, esq., late of Wadhurst, 
Sussex. 

Feb. 1. At Halton, Cheshire, aged 76, Ellen, 
only dau. of the late George Orred, esq. 

Feb. 4. At South Petherton, suddenly, of apo- 
plexy, aged 66, Robert Lyddon, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, Margaret 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Rev. H. S. Cocks. 

At Portman-sq., the Dowager Lady Leigh. 
Her ladyship, who was the eldest dau. of the 
Rev. William Willes, of Astrop-house, Northants, 
was born in 1798, and married, in June 1819, 
Chandos Leigh, afterwards Lord Leigh, of Stone- 
leigh Abbey, Warwickshire. 

At his residence, Hoe-house, Plymouth, aged 
67, Thomas Were Fox, esq., merchant. Mr. Fox 
was the head of the mercantile house of Fox, 
Sons, and Co., and he and his sons have held, 
and the latter continue to hold, many posts of 
great public importance. The firm of which 
Mr. Fox was the head are Consuls for America, 
Chili, and Turkey ; Vice-Consuls for Austria, 
Brazils, Bremen, Denmark, Greece, Guatemala, 
Hamburgh, Lubeck, Mexico, Oldenburgh, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Tuscany. 

Feb. 6. Aged 71, Mr. Hugh Laugharne, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Hugh Laugharne, Vicar of 
Rowington. 

Of congestion of the brain, aged 50, Daniel 
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Ebbetts, esq., of Canonbury-sq. and Great St. 
Helen’s. 

Feb.7. At Haggerstone, aged 92, Mr. Thomas 
Simmons, late of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

At Folkestone, Francis Hastings Graham, esq. 

At Brunswick-sq., Brighton, aged 20, Charles 
Davenport Polhill, esq., youngest son of the late 
Edward Polhill, esq. 

Feb. 8. At his residence, Coolnagower, near 
Waterford, aged 112, Darby Lenihan, farmer, 
who possessed all his faculties to within a few 
days of his death. 

At Lowestoft, aged 79, Margaretta Maria, dau. 
of the late Rev. Wm. Wynne, of Dennington. 

At Tweedmouth, aged 91, Margaret Tower, 
widow of John Robertson, esq. 

Feb.9. Aged 39, Thomas, only son of Nicholas 
Bickford, esq., Newton Bushel. 

Eliza Jane, wife of the Rev. J. R. F. Meek, 
late of Colchester. 

At Oxford, Ann, widow of the Rev. T. W. 
Lancaster, Rector of Over-Worton, and formerly 
Vicar of Banbury ; having survived him less than 
two months. 

Aged 73, Harriet, widow of Thomas Ashton, 
esq., of Hyde, Cheshire. 

At his residence, Edge-hill, Liverpool, aged 72, 
Joseph Dicker, esq., son of the late Thos. Dicker, 
esq., banker, Lewes, and formerly of East Grin- 
stead. He spent a long life in unwearied acts of 
self-denying charity. 

In Southampton-st., Covent-garden, suddenly, 
aged 44, George Bish Webb, esq., Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and Hon. 
See. of the Surrey Archseological Society. 

At Penzance, aged 20, Edward John, only child 
of the Rev. George Robert Tuck, Rector of Wal- 
lington, Herts. 

Feb. 10. At Naples, of malaria fever, aged 33, 
Com. Geo. F. Burgess, H.M.S. ‘* Cressy.” 

At Marshalls, near Ware, Herts, aged 91, Mary 
Martin, elder dau. of the late John Martin-Leake, 
esq., of Thorpe-hall, Essex, and of Woodside, 
Berks. 

Feb. 11. At All Cannings, aged 69, Jane, re- 
lict of John Canning, esq., formerly of Rockley, 
and of Ogbourne. 

At her residence, Walton-pl., Sloane-st., aged 
77, Mary, relict of J. French, esq., of Burstead 
Clock-house, Essex, and New Palace-yard, West- 
minster. 

At Wolvey, aged 73, Martha, wife of the Rev. 
Joseph Knight, Baptist minister. 

Feb. 12. At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 86, 
Miss Charlotte Worsley, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
James Worsley, late Rector of Gatcombe, Isle of 
Wight. 

Of puerperal fever, aged 31, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Tremlett, esq., of Sutton, Sandford. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Malta, where 
he had been invalided from H.M.S. ‘St. Jean 
D’Acre,” aged 19, Leonard William, youngest 
son of Robert Bower, esq., of Welham. 

At Leamington, aged 69, Judith Isabella, the 
widow of James H. Boyles, esq., late of Bowden- 
hall, Gloucestershire. 

At Brunswick-sq., Torre, of consumption, 
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Isabella Charlotte, third dau. of the late John 
Gedye, esq. 

At Pewsey, aged 87, Catherine, widow of 
Edward Polhill, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Pakefield, aged 72, Margaret, re- 
lict of Nathaniel Squire, esq., R.N. 

At Stoke, aged 26, Emma Ann, second dau. of 
W. E. Elkins, esq., of Guildford. 

Feb. 14. Elizabeth, the wife of John Dobede, 
esq., of Exning-house, Suffolk. 

At South Norwood, aged 62, H. 8S. Thompson, 
esq., surgeon. 

Feb.15. At St. George’s-road, Pimlico, aged 27, 
Emily, wife of P. N. Leakey, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 22, Amelia, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. H. Griffin, Incumbent of Stoke, Suffolk. 

At her residence, Wilmslow, Susannah, relict ° 
of Wm. Thornhill, esq., Ollerenshaw-hall. 

Emily Jane, second dau. of Capt. Isaac Fuller, 
of Dover, and niece of Lady Boxer. 

At Northiam, Sussex, Edwina, relict of Dr. 
Wm. Anderson, of Whitehill, Jamaica. 

Suddenly, at Walmer, aged 82, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. John Gregory, Rector of Elmstone, 
Kent. 

At her residence, Hastings, aged 50, Mary 
Ann, relict of Wm. Parnell, esq., of Sydenham. 

At Hayes Rectory, Kent, the residence of her 
brother, Henrietta, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. J. T. A. Reed, Rector of Leckhamsted, 
Bucks. 

At her residence, near Bristol, aged 74, the 
widow of the Rev. Robt. Hall, of Leicester. 

Feb. 16. At Southsea, aged 83, Lieut.-Gen. 
John Wright, K.H., late Royal Marines. In his 
early service he was engaged in most of Lord 
Nelson’s attacks, and served in the campaign 
in Egypt in 1801; the last scene of his active 
service was at the battle of Algiers in 1816. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, having a few days before 
completed his 90th year, Thomas Robinson, esq., 
of Westgate-st. His infirmities had secluded 
him for several years; but during his long life 
of activity he was in the commissions of the 
peace for the county and the borough, and served 
the office of Mayor in 1840-1; and, except its 
framer, he was the last surviving Commissioner 
named, just half a century ago, in the Town 
Improvement Act, in the execution of which, as 
in all other matters of local or social advance- 
ment, he always took a lively interest. 

At his residence, the Grove, Sutton, Surrey, 
aged 84, Chas. Wm. Aubrey, esq. 

Aged 55, J. W. Griffiths, esq., solicitor, Wirks- 
worth, 

In Gray’s-inn-sq., aged 38, Henry, son of John 
Vaughan, esq., of Lloyd-sq. 

At Worthing, Ann, relict of Major Western 
Hames, of the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 

At Highbury-park, H. Baring Garrod, esq., 
late of the Hayes, near Exeter. 

At her residence, Old Steyne, Brighton, aged 
87, Lucretia Wood, of Chestham-house, Henfield, 
Sussex, widow of John Wood, esq., of the same 
place. 

In Whitehall-gardens, aged 74, Isabella Grace, 
wife of Cuthbert Ellison, esq., of Hebburn-hall. 
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Feb. 17. At Cowfold, Sussex, aged 101, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. R. Constable. 

At Upper Deal-house, Kent, aged 39, Emily 
Mary, the wife of John Gaunt, esq. 

Aged 36, Harriet, wife of Thos. Keen, esq., of 
the Elms, Croydon, Surrey. 

Aged 76, at Thorne-town Barton, East Put- 
ford, Devon, Wm. May, esq. 

At Thorpe, aged 76, Susannah, widow of Thos. 
Batley, esq., of Thorpe Grove. 

Feb. 18. At Cavendish-cres., Bath, aged 74, 
Ann Johnston, relict of Wm. Cumin, M.D. 

At the Manor-house, Chigwell, Essex, aged 37, 
Ellen, wife of Henry S. King, esq., and third 
dau. of John Blakeway, esq., Upper Clapton. 

At the Vicarage, Castle Martin, Pembroke, 
aged 48, Isabella Dorothea, wife of the Rev. Jas. 
Allen, and third dau. of the late P. R. Hoare, 
esq., of Kelsey-park, Beckenham, Kent. 

At Easton, near Winchester, Martha Ann, dau. 
of the late Richard Stocker, esq., of Guy’s Hos- 
pital, and sister of the Rev. C. W. Stocker, D.D., 
Draycot Rectory, Staffordshire. 

At Derwent-house, Little Eaton, near Derby, 
aged 21, Christiana Mary, youngest dau. of John 
Tempest, esq. 

Feb. 19. Charlotte Isabella, the wife of the 
Rev. C. M. McNiven, Rector of Patney, Wilts. 

At South-villa, near Darlington, (the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs. Thomas Pease, ) aged 91, C. 
Walkin, esq. 

Aged 80, T. Jesson, esq., of Harrow-lodge, 
Christchurch, Hants. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 79, Mr. Henry 
Daubeny Melhuish, solicitor. 

At Bolton, Lancashire, Katharine Frances, 
younger dau. of C. Lever, esq., of Tavistock-sq. 

Suddenly, at Crawley, near Winchester, aged 
74, W. C. Bristow, esq., a gentleman well known 
in the sporting world, and for many years a 
member of the H.H. and Hursley Hunts. 

Feb. 20. At his seat, Mottisfont-abbey, near 
Romsey, aged 56, the Rev. Sir John Barker Mill, 
bart. He was a supporter of the turf, and his 
horses ran chiefly in the immediate district in 
which they were trained. The first horse that 
ran in his name was “ Volunteer,” in 1837. The 
deceased baronet having died without issue, the 
title becomes extinct. 

At Frenchay, Gloucestershire, aged 62, Catha- 
rine Beverley, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Smelt, C.B., 
and eldest dau. of the late Commissary-Gen. Sir 
‘Wm. Henry Robinson. 

At Bath, aged 23, Mary Katharine Frances, 
wife of Arthur Trelawney New, esq. 

At Ackworth-lodge, Pontefract, W. Hepworth, 
esq., one of H.M.’s Justices of the Peace and 
Deputy-Lieut. of the West-Riding, and magis- 
trate for the county of Lancaster, 

At his residence, in the suburbs of York, and 
late of Bishop Wiltun, Wm. Walker, esq , Lieut. 
in the Northumberland Light Infantry Regt. 

At Stote’s-hall, Jesmond, Elizabeth Ellen, wife 
of Hugh C. Armstrong, esq. 

In London, aged 76, Mrs. Esther Bache, of St. 
George’s-pl., Brighton, relict of Thomas Bache, 
esq., of Coventry. 
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Feb. 21. In London, Augusta Maria, widow of 
Thomas Bedford Hake, esq., formerly of Exeter. 

At his brother-in-law’s, W. Tapping, esq., 
Highfield-villas, London, aged 43, George, son of 
the late Robert Corby, esq., of Whittlingham- 
hall, and Kirkshead-hall, Norfolk. 

In London, aged 28, Walter Orford, second son 
of the late Edward Ewer, esq., of Paul’s-hall, 
Belchamp St. Paul’s, Essex. 

At his residence, Brunswick-road, Brighton, 
aged 62, George Trundle, esq., forty-two years 
chief clerk of the Irish Office, London. 

Aged 63, W. R. Reynolds, esq., of Floral- 
cottage, Halton Hastings, late of Woodbridge. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 29, Henry Green- 
wood, only son of Thos. Greenwood Clayton, esq., 
of Bessingby-hall, Bridlington. 

At High Halden, Kent, aged 36, Peregrine 
Charles Baillie Hamilton, late Capt. in H.M.’s 
60th Rifles. 

At Newton Burgoland, aged 62, Hannah, third 
dau. of the late Rev. John Singleton. 

At Westbrook, Worthing, Mary, second dau. 
of the late Thomas Bett, esq., of Upton-house, 
Watford, Herts. 

At Holywood, co. Down, Hugh Carlile, esq., 
M.A., M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, Queen’s College, Belfast. 

At Merton, Surrey, Maria Harriet, wife of Jas. 
Matthias, esq., of Merton. 

At Shaftesbury-cres., Pimlico, aged 49, George 
Bulkeley Tattersall, late Major in the Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment. 

At Montague-pl., Russell-sq., aged 65, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Thomas Forbes Winslow, esq-, of 
the same place. 

At Clifton, Miss Charlotte Bruere Tod, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. Alexander Tod, R.N. 

Feb. 22. At Wellington, Somerset, aged 68, 
Thomas Elworthy, esq. 

At Rugby, aged 59, Elizabeth, wife of William 
Sale, esq., banker. 

At her residence, Marine-parade, Dover, Emma 
Frances, wife of George Wright Gravener, esq., 
and youngest dau. of the late John Waller, esq., 
of Faversham, Kent. 

At Lavenham, Mary, widow of the Rev. Thos. 
Bligh, late of Hawstead. 

At Brighton, Frances, widow of Capt. J. H. 
Murray, R.N., and youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
Henry Pelham. 

In Sussex-st., Warwick-sq., aged 55, Charles 
Simpson, esq., M.D. 

In Bedford-terr., aged 79, Mrs. Helen Gifford, 
widow of Richard Ireland Gifford, esq., formerly 
of Bristol. 

Feb. 23. At New York, aged 84, Stephen 
Whitney, a merchant, whose wealth is estimated 
at twelve millions of dollars. The war of 1812 
laid the foundation of his fortunes. He had pre- 
viously been a grocer, and had largely trusted 
Southern cotton planters. In consequence of 
the war, prices were greatly depreciated ; he re- 
ceived payment of his debts in bales of cotton, 
then got them conveyed into Florida, at that 
time a Spanish colony, and shipped them in neu- 
tral vessels for Europe. During the war the 
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speculation proved so lucrative, that he carried 
it on till the peace of 1815, and in the last battle 
fought at New Orleans, his cotton bales formed a 
part of the ramparts hastily constructed, from 
behind which the volunteers withstood the ad- 
vance of the British under Sir E. M. Pakenham. 
Mr. Whitney was one of the “‘ merchant princes” 
of New York. His charities were extensive, and 
without publicity or ostentation. 

At Bedford-place, Brighton, aged 85, Major 
Charles Hames, late of the 32nd Regt., one of the 
few remaining heroes of the Peninsula and 
Waterloo. 

At Wrexham, aged 28, William, son of the late 

Rey. John Kendall, for several years head master 
of the Grammar-school in that town, and brother 
to the Rev. John Kendall, Incumbent of Church 
Hulme, Cheshire. 

At Lawn-terr., Dawlish, aged 94, Wm. Black, 
esq. 

At Bromley-house, Kent, aged 79, Col. George 
Tweedy, on the retired list of the Bombay Army. 

At Meelick-house, co. Galway, aged 60, Walter 
Blake, esq., grandson of the late Sir Walter 
Blake, bart., of Menlough Castle, Ireland. 

At Chilcompton, near Bath, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
last surviving child of the late Patrick O’Kearney, 
esq., of Bally-Comusk-house, near Cashel. 

Feb. 24. At Deerhurst, near Tewkesbury, 
Frances Maria, wife of the Rev. G. Butterworth. 

At his residence, Pulteney-st., Bath, aged 36, 
Hugh Willoughby Bateman, esq., eldest son of 
the late Richard Thomas Bateman, esq., of Har- 
tington-hall, Derbyshire, and Hill-grove, near 
Wells, Somerset. 

At Farnley, aged 86, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. 
William Walsh, and last surviving sister of the 
late John Butrey, esq., of Bruncliff-lodge, Yorks. 

At the Grange, Sutton-on-Trent, aged 47, Mary, 
wife of John Johnson, esq., M.D. 

In the 100th year of his age, Mr. Charles Hann 
Taylor, for many years a member of the Sher- 
borne band of musicians. 

Feb. 25. At Okehampton, aged 63, Henry 
Hawkes, esq., solicitor. 

« At Lowesby, Leicestershire, aged 32, Lawrence 
Woolaston, youngest son of the late Sir Frederick 
Fowke, bart. 

At Derby, aged 78, Ann, relict of the Rev. 
Richard Wintle, Wesleyan minister. 

At Bideford, aged 56, Henry Forester, esq., for 
many years one of the feoffees of the Bridge Trust. 

In Hertford-st., Mayfair, aged 82, Gen. J. 
D’Evereux. He raised the Irish Legion which, 
under Bolivar, was engaged in the successful 
struggle for independence in Columbia. 

In Russell-sq., aged 71, Amelia Sophia, wife of 
Henry Pownall, esq. 

At Little Chishill, aged 66, Sir Peter Buckworth 
Soame, bart. 

Feb. 26. At Ennismore-house, Kingstown, 
aged 41, the Hon. G. F. W. Yelverton, eldest son 
of Viscount Avonmore, by his first marriage with 
Jane, second dau. of Thomas Boothe, esq., of 
Whitehaven. He was born 7th March, 1818, 
and was for some years in the 64th Regt., but 
retired from the army in 1848. 
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At her residence, Bromley, Kent, aged 76, Miss 
Sawkius, eldest dau. of John Drayton Sawkins, 
esq., late of Sibton-house, in the same county. 

At Clay Cross, aged 43, W. J. Mackarsie, esq., 
surgeon. 

At Oxford-terr., Hyde-park, aged 52, Charles 
Frangois Louis de Pavée, Marquess de Villevicile. 

At Hadley, aged 60, Thomas Jarman, esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Aged 39, Charles John, only son of the late 
Lieut.-General Charles R. Skardon, H.E.I.C.S8. 

At her residence, Caledonia-place, Clifton, 
Albina, relict of Charles Payne, esq. 

Hemry Jas. Noyes, esq., of Sunning-hill, Berks, 
late of the 26th Cameronians. 

Aged 82, Josephine, dau. of Henry Beattie, 
esq., of High Petergate, York. 

Feb. 27. At Enfield-house, Durham, aged 40, 
Georgina Mary, only dau. of Thomas Bramwell, 
esq. 

At Crofton-hall, near Bromley, aged 80, Miss 
Isabella Perceval. 

At Brighton, Anna Sophia, wife of Richard 
Rugg, esq., surgeon. 

At Warley-house, near Halifax, aged 63, Thos. 
Milne, esq. 

At Henbury, near Bristol, aged 75, Alice, widow 
of Thomas Donkin, esq. 

At his residence, Henley-lodge, Weston-road, 
Bath, aged 37, Harry Ralph Ricardo, esq. 

At Ashstead, Surrey, Thomas Parker, esq., 
late of Lincoln’s-inn, one of the Benchers of 
Gray’s-inn. 

Feb. 28. At the Hall, Long Eaton, Derbyshire, 
Harriett Ann, widow of John Kingston, esq., 
formerly one of H.M.’s Commissioners at Somer- 
set-house, and dau. of the late Hon. Mr. Justice 
Rooke, a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

At Bognor, aged 76, Eliza, wife of the Rev. 
George Ranking, and sister of the late General 
Sir P. Maitland, G.C.B. 

In Edgar-st., Worcester, Catherine Harriett, 
wife of the Rev. A. Williams, Senior Curate of 
St. Martin’s, in that city. 

Aged 66, George Sotheran, esq., of Haxby, 
near York. 

At Roehampton, Lyne Stevens, esq., of Lyn- 
ford-hall, Norfolk. 

At Bath, Henry Prescott Blencowe, esq., of 
Thoby Priory, Essex. 

Aged 64, Eliza, wife of the Rev. John Williams, 
Glan-Hirnant, Bala. 

At his residence, Fishbourne-cottage, near 
Chichester, aged 91, Mr. John Clayton. In his 
early days he had been a keen sportsman—a first- 
rate shot, and capital cricketer—devoted to all 
athletic sports. He had associated with the Os- 
baldistones, the Berkeleys, and other leading 
sportsmen of the day, and was an unerring re- 
corder of their feats. 

Lost on board the ‘* Nimrod’’ steamer, on the 
passage from Liverpool to Cork, aged 72, Sir 
John Judkin FitzGerald, bart., of Lisheen, ca, 
Tipperary, and Plas yn Roe, St. Asaph, 

Feb. 29. Aged 83, the Lord Viscount South- 
well, K.P. The deceased, Thomas Anthony 
Southwell, born Feb. 25, 1777, succeeded his 
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father Feb. 15, 1796, was the representative of a 
Catholic family of great antiquity in the county 
of Nottingham, from a younger branch of which 
the present holder of the barony of De Clifford is 
descended. Having no son surviving, Lord 
Southwell is succeeded in his title by his nephew, 
Thomas Arthur Joseph, son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. Arthur Francis Southwell, by the 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Dillon, esq., of 
Mount Dillon, co. Dublin. The new peer (the 
fourth viscount) was born in 1836. 

At Edinburgh, aged 75, Miss Gardiner, dau. 
of the late Gen. William Gardiner, sister of the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Tollemache, and aunt of 
Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury. 

At the Rectory-house, Sulhampstead, near 
Reading, aged 66, Henrietta, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Coulthard, Rector of the parish. 

At Lytham, Lancashire, Thomas Harding, esq., 
solicitor, Birmingham. 

At Crofton-hall, near Bromley, Isabella, the 
last surviving dau. of the late Hon. Edward Per- 
ceval. 

At Windlestone-hall, Durham, aged 4 years 
and 7 months, Caroline, eighth child of Sir Wm. 
and Lady Eden. 

At Parkstone, Dorsetshire, aged 24, Lieut. G. 
Lovibond Bridges, R.N. 

In Charles-st., St. James’s, aged 68, Major- 
General R. W. Brough. 

In Broad-st., Brighton, aged 75, Anne Joanna, 
relict of the late Duncan Macbean, esq., and the 
late Wm. Evans, esq., of Baker-st., Portman-sq. 

At Lansdown-parade, Cheltenham, aged 33, 
Charles Gerveys Grylls, esq., Com. R.N., eldest 
surviving son of the Rev. Henry Grylls, Vicar of 
St. Neot, and Inspecting Commander of Coast 
Guard at Chester. 

Aged 57, Captain Frederick Paul Harford, 
late of the Scots Fusiliers, who resided at Dow, 
on the Thames, near Windsor, shot himself in 
his own grounds with a pistol, which he appa- 
rently placed close to his left ear. 

Lately. At Rome, of paralysis, Padre Marchi, 
a Jesuit, and an eminent archeologist. He was 
born near Udine, in 1795, and had been for the 
last 25 years one of the professors of the Collegio 
Romano, but has been principally known for his 
antiquarian researches, and as Keeper of the Kir- 
cherian Museum. To Padre Marchi we are in- 
debted for nearly all that is known of the history 
of the catacombs about Rome, and the other 
early Christian cemeteries; indeed, in modern 
times he may be considered as having been the 
father of that branch of archeology, and as 
having given the first impulse to studies that, 
during a quarter of a century, have been attended 
with such important results for the early history 
of Christianity. He was one of the most elegant 
writers in Latin of the day, and was particularly 
celebrated for his taste in the composition of in- 
scriptions, most of those in Rome of later years 
being from his pen. Rome possesses no one who 
can pretend to his learning, or to his affability 
and kindness in communicating his extensive 
knowledge. 

March. At Hackness-hall, Scarborough, (the 
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residence of her brother, Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, 
bart., M.P. for that borough,) Charlotte, widow 
of Wm. Lister Fenton Scott, esq., of Wood-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

Suddenly, at Caverse Carre, aged 78, Vice-Ad- 
miral Robert Riddell Carre. The deceased en- 
tered the royal navy on the 2nd June, 1796, and 
for many years was actively employed in the 
Baltic, the East Indies, and on other stations. 
He was present at the battle of Copenhagen in 
1801, and commanded the “ Britomart’’ at the 
bombardment of Algiers in 1816. 

At Winchelsea, Sussex, aged 26, Emma, third 
dau. of the late Commander Wm. Southey, R.N. 

At Hill-land-house, Headley, aged 73, Mr. Wm. 
Warren, for many years occupier of the Bram- 
shott and Stanford paper mills, and head of the 
firm of Warren and Sons, paper manufacturers. 

At the Hermitage, West Malling, aged 19, 
Albert Deane, eldest son of E. T. Luck, esq. 

March 2. At Bosahan, near Helford, aged 67, 
the wife of James Trevenan, esq. 

Aged 30, Lucy, wife of the Rev. Edward Wm. 
Heslop, Rector of Thornton. 

At Bridlington, aged 74, Mr. Wm. Kirby, bro- 
ther to John Kirby, esq., of that place. 

Augusta, widow of Dr. Elder, of the Charter- 
house. 

In Blandford-sq., Dame Helena Cecilia, wife 
of Sir George Hayter, knt., and K.S.L. 

At Torquay, Isabella Rachel, dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Archibald Galloway, K.C.B. 

At the Rectory-house, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Du Pré, Rector of Willoughby, Lincoln- 
shire. 

March 3. At Willen Vicarage, Bucks, aged 
72, Margaret, widow of T. Benthall, esq., for- 
merly of Totnes, 

At Crowdleham-house, Kent, aged 75, John 
Ray, esq. 

At Eastbourne, aged 53, Anna Jane, wife of 
William Rason, esq., and dau. of the late C. J. 
Hector, esq., of Stodham, Petersfield. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 31, Mrs. Ross, of 
Cromarty. 

Aged 80, R. Robinson, esq., of Edgley, Wens- 
leydale, and of Cliff-lodge, Leyburn. 

At Ramsden-crays, Billericay, Essex, Amelia, 
wife of T. M. B. Batard, esq. 

At Copt Hewick, near Ripon, aged 79, Cathe- 
rine, wife of T. Mason, esq., of Copt Hewick-hall. 

At Overton-house, near Wakefield, Amy Ceciiy, 
infant dau. of the Hon. F. 8. Wortley. 

At Grove-lodge, near York, the residence of 
his father, aged 25, T. H. Newton, esq., solicitor, 
of York. 

At Broadwater, near Worthing, aged 80, John 
Barker, esq. 

At Skeffington, aged 81, T. Harrison, for fifty- 
three years clerk at the parish church. 

At Thulgarten, Constance, Grand Duchy of 
Baden, aged 30, Sir Grenville Leofric Temple, 
Bart., a Lieut. R N. 

At his brother’s residence, Andler’s Ash, Liss, 
near Petersfield, aged 44, T. Ayling, esq., sur- 
geon, R.N. 

At Impington-hall, Cambridgeshire, aged 88, 
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Maria, widow of the Rev. A. A. Cotton, formerly 
Rector of Girton. 

March 4. At Woodbine-hill, near Honiton, 
aged 87, Mary, only child of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir T. Graves, K.B. 

Aged 54, Isabella, wife of T. Macgregor, esq., 
of London, and fourth dau. of the late W. Hirst, 
esq., of Marsh-house, Gomersal, near Leeds. 

At Craven-house, Wakefield, aged 77, the Hon. 
Mrs. Erskine, dau. of the late J. Cooksey, esq., 
M.D., and widow of the Hon. H. D. Erskine, 
uncle to the Earl of Mar and Kellie. 

At the Palace, Dublin, Blanche, wife of Capt. 
G. H. Wale, R.N., and youngest dau. of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin. 

At Masham Vicarage, aged 65, Maria Charlotte, 
widow of the Rev. J. Bush. 

At his residence, Pavilion-parade, Brighton, 
aged 86, C. Stainbank, esq. 

At Pimlico, aged 66, Henry Conn, esq., 
Comm. R.N. He was the only son of Captain 
John Conn, flag-officer to Lord Nelson, who led 
the “ Dreadnought,” 98, at Trafalgar, and of 
Margaret, dau. of the Rev. Isaac Nelson, Rector 
of Meldon, and nephew of Lieut.-Gen. John 
Spens, of the 42nd end 95th Regts. 

Suddenly, Elizabeth, eldest surviving dau. of 
Wm. Bennett, of Pile-house, near Saltash. 

March 5. At Newton, South Devon, aged 50, 
Jane, wife of Lieut.-Gen. J. S. Fraser. 

Lucy, wife of P. P. S. Conant, esq., of Archer- 
lodge, near Basingstoke. 

At her residence, Helston, aged 71, Sophia, 
relict of the Rev. R. G. Grylls, Vicar of Luxu- 
lyan, Cornwall. 

At Llyndir, Denbighshire, aged 47, Elizabeth 
Frances, wife of D. Rasbotham, esq., and eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. R. Jacson, of Northenden, 
Cheshire. 

At Prees-hall, Shropshire, aged 81, Col. Sir 
Robert Chambre Hill, C.B. He commanded 
the Blues in the Peninsular war and at Water- 
loo. He was the last surviving brother of the 
first Lord Hill. Four brothers were in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo. 

At his seat, Beauchamp, co. Dublin, aged 63, 
Sir Lovelace Stamer, bart., formerly in the 
Navy, and afterwards Captain in the 4th or 
Royal Irish Dragoon Guards. 

Aged 73, Vice-Admiral Joseph Digby. 

March 6. Aged 16, G.J. I. Gatchell, second 
and posthumous son of John Gatchell, esq. 

Aged 69, Vice-Admiral J. A. Murray, of Read- 
ing, Berks., only son of the late Lord W. Murray. 

At Fairlea-villa, Bideford, at an advanced age, 
Lieut.-Col. Crowe, a Waterloo officer. 

At Whitby, aged 62, Wm. Nicholson, esq. 

In London, from injuries received in an acci- 
dent on the Eastern Counties Railway, aged 52, 
Mr. G. Haylock, of Ricketts, Ashdon, Essex. 

At Ashburton, aged 88, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. 
Brown, formerly of Harberton Ford, near Totnes. 

At Walthamstow-house, aged 57, John Glennie 
Greig, esq., LL.D. 

March 7. In Connaught-pl., aged 5, Marie 
Cicely, the youngest child of Lord and Lady 
Methuen, 
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At Shedfield, Hants, aged 68, Mary, widow of 
John J. J. Sudlow, esq., of Bedford-row, and 
Heath-lodge, Weybridge. 

At Hythe, Kent, John, third son of the late 
Chas. Armstrong, esq., of Southwark and Ken- 
nington-green, Surrey. 

At Seal, Kent, Douglas, ninth son of Charles 
Gordon, esq., Aberdeen-house, South Hampstead. 

At Heath-house, near Farnham, Surrey, aged 
73, Frances Vic, relict of Major-Gen. Sir George 
Wood, K.C.B., late of Ottershaw, and Potter’s- 
park, Surrey. 

At her son's, St. Giles’s, Norwich, aged 98, 
Sophia, widow of R. Taylor, esq., of Eye. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Hawarden, aged 65, 
Isabella, widow of Lieut. F. Troughton, R.A. 

At Woolwich, aged 70, Major-General H. C. 
Russell, Royal Artillery, brother-in-law of the 
Archdeacon of Bristol. 

At Clipston, aged 90, Elizabeth, relict of Wm. 
Wartnaby, esq., late of Clipston, Northampton- 
shire, and only surviving sister of the late Robert 
Haymes, esq., of Great Glen, Leicestershire. 

At Cork, very suddenly, aged 60, Emily, relict 
of Spearman Johnstone, esq., of Mount-villas, 
Dringhouses, near York. 

At Exeter, Charlotte, relict of Redmond Mc- 
Adam Barry, esq. 

March 8. Aged 90, at Whitchurch Rectory, 
Warwickshire, Mr. Jas. Pritchard, surgeon, for- 
merly of Stratford-on-A von. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Georgiana Charlotte, 
widow of George Battye, esq., Campden-hill, 
Kensington, and youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Wm. Wynyard, Col. 20th Foot. 

March 9. At Brunswick-sq., Bath, Charles 
Plumley, esq., son of the late William Plumley, 
esq., of Shepton Mallet. 

At Chiddingford, Surrey, aged 55, James Sad- 
ler, esq., sen. 

At Clarendon-place, Maidstone, aged 62, Samuel 
8. Hodges, esq. 

At Plymouth, Ann, relict of George Leslie, 
esq., Lieut. R.N. 

At Sunbury, Middlesex, Caroline Georgiana, 
widow of the Rev. R. Wylde, late Vicar of 
Claverdon, Warwickshire. 

At Brighton, Lucy Cornwallis, younger dau. of 
John Swarbreck Gregory, esq., of Great Cumber- 
land-place. 

At Hythe, Kent, aged 87, Hen. Mackeson, esq. 

Aged 20, Thomas Harwood, youngest son of 
Captain Arthur Davies, of Withersdane, Wye, 
Kent. 

Aged 68, Mr. William Copeland, a retired soli- 
citor. The deceased, whose usual residence was 
at Marlborough, Wilts, accidentally set fire to his 
bed at an hotel in London, and died on the fol- 
lowing day from the injuries he had received. 

March 10. From softening of the brain, Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Spring, late 44th Regt. 

In Queen’s-st., Mayfair, aged 77, Col. Richard 
Bayer Otto, formerly Quartermaster-General at 
Madras. 

At his residence, Parkgate-house, Sheffield, T. 
Firth, esq., steel manufacturer, of the firm of 
Thos. Firth and Sons. 
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At Bellevue, Crawley, Sussex, aged 79, Richard 
Moor Tims, esq., formerly of Dublin. 

At Romsey, aged 70, Capt. J. W. Bailey, R.N. 

At Trimley, aged 68, Emily Mary, widow of 
R. K. Cobbold, esq., late of Bredfield-house. 

At Staplehurst, aged 29, C. T. Humber, esq. 

Aged 60, Charles Lister, esq., of Low-hill, 
Liverpool, and of Coverham-abbey, Yorkshire. 

At the house of her daughter, Macaulay-bdgs., 
Bath, aged 70, Maria, relict of Humphrey Min- 
chin Noad, esq., of Shawford, Somerset, 

At Whalley, Lancashire, aged 63, William 
Whalley, esq., youngest son of the late Sir James 
Gardiner, bart., of Clerk-hill, Whalley, and 
nephew of the late Rear-Adm. Master, of Bath. 

March 11. At Grove-hall, Bow, from the 
effects of the accident at the Tottenham 
Station on the 20th of February, aged 44, George 
Alexander Falconer, M.R.C.S. 

At his residence, Green-park, Bath, aged 89, 
Richard Taylor, esq., M.D. 

At Kempshott-pk., Hampshire, aged 80, Edw. 
Walter Blunt, esq., many years one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace, and Deputy-Lieut, 
for the county of Hants. 

At Edinburgh, Helen, wife of Major-General 
Swinburne, of Marcus-lodge, Forfarshire, and 
of Pontop-hall, Durham. 

March 12. At Thorpe Malsor, aged 73, the 
Hon. Caroline Eliza, wife of Colonel Maunsell, 
and dau. of the Hon. William Cockayne, second 
son of Charles, fifth Lord Viscount Cullen, of 
Rushton-hall, Northamptonshire. 

At her residenee, Lower Camden-place, Bath, 
aged 74, Mrs. Hannah Dawson. 

At Stanton Drew, aged 77, William Wyliys, 
esq., of Morley-house, Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county of Somerset. 

At Harewood, Herefordshire, aged 81, Sarah, 
wife of Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, bart. 

At Whitby, aged 89, Seaton Trattles, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. J. B. 
Hammond, North-street, Midhurst, aged 91, 
Ann, relict of Mr. John Boxall, of Woolbeding. 

At his residence, Sutton-common, Surrey, aged 
73, Christopher Rowlands, esq. 

At East Mculsey, Surrey, aged 78, Robert 
Lancaster, esq. 

At Effingham, Nancy-Sadlier, widow of Wm. 
Otter, Bishop of Chichester. 

Mr. Jas. Griffin, for many years a member of 
the parliamentary reporting corps of the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Herald.” He was one of the few people of 
his class who could speak from personal know- 
ledge of the debates of the unreformed Parlia- 
ment, and of the brilliant intellectual gladiator- 
ship of Henry Brougham and George Canning. 

March 13. At Wellington, Somerset, aged 37, 
Hannah, wife of the Rey. Andrew Rennard, 
Wesleyan minister. 

At Welshpool, very suddenly, whilst on cir- 
cuit, aged 64, Sir Wm. Henry Watson, one 
of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer. The 
deceased, who was born in 1796, was educated at 
the Royal Military College, Marlow, and entered 
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the army as cornet in the Ist Royal Dragoons in 
1811, became a lieutenant in 1812, and, after hay- 
ing served in Spain and France under the Duke 
of Wellington, exchanged to the 6th Dragoons, 
with whom he served in Belgium and France in 
1815. Having retired from the army, he entered 
as a student at Lincoln’s-inn, 1817, and practised 
for several years as a special pleader, was called 
to the bar in Lincoln’s-inn, in 1832, made a Q.C. 
and a bencher of that Inn in 1843, and was ap- 
pointed a Baron of the Court of Exchequer in 
November, 1856, when he received the honour of 
knighthood. He was the author of two legal 
works, was M.P. for Kinsale from 1841 to 1847, 
and for Hull from 1854 to 1856. By'a singular 
coincidence, the death of Baron Watson took 
place on the anniversary of the death of Mr. 
Justice Talfourd, who died while addressing the 
grand jury at Stafford, on the 13th of March, 
1853. 

March 14. At Craven-hill, Hyde-park, aged 
58, James Higham, esq., late of the National 
Debt Office. 

At Brighton, aged 48, Marie Louise, Countess 
Granville. Her ladyship had been for many 
months in declining health. She was the only 
child and heir of Emerich Joseph, Duke of Dal- 
berg, and married, in 1833, Sir Frederick Rd. 
Edw. Acton, who died on the 3lst of January, 
1837, by whom she had an only son, Sir J. E. E. 
Dalberg Acton, M.P. for Carlow. She married 
secondly, in 1840, Earl Granville, then Viscount 
Leveson, and settled in England, where she has 
ever since been one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments of London society. 

At Torquay, Mary, wife of Capt. John M. Lyle, 
29th Regt. 

At Paris, in a lunatic asylum, M. Jullien, the 
celebrated musical composer and manager. 

March 15. At her residence, in Magdalen-st., 
at an advanced age, Mary, widow of Capt. Charl- 
ton, of the Royal Artillery. 

At Frederick-terrace, Penton-place, Surrey, 
Robert Davis Smith, esq. 

At her residence, Malling-street, Lewes, aged 
92, Sarah, relict of George Willie, esq. 

March 16. At the Crescent, Ardrossan, Lieut.- 
Col. John Dalziel, Madras Army, one of the few 
surviving officers who served under the Duke of 
Wellington in the Mahratta War of 1803-4, for 
which he had clasps for ‘the battle of Assaye, 
Argaum, and Gawilghur, and a medal for general 
service in India. 

March 17. Mrs. Jameson, the authoress of 
many valuable works on art subjects. 

March 19, At Kingsbridge-house, Southamp- 
ton, aged 81, after many years of acute suffering, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Hamilton Fotheringham, 
Madras Engineers. 

March 21. At Mortlake, aged 70, William Lam- 
bert, esq., of Woodmansterne, late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

In Duke-street, St. James’s-square, aged 86, 
William Wright, esq., surgeon-aurist. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| 
| Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- | ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ o tion 


Statute in 
DISTRIOTS. Acres 1851. . | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
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1860. | 1860. | 1860. 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks. J 44 5 35 9 22 6 32 4 39 0 36 11 


Week ending) 45 9 | 36 5 | 23 1 | 3410 | 39 7 | 37 7 
Mar. 17. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Mak. 15. 
Hay, 27. 10s. to 41. 8s. — Straw, 11. 6s. to 12. 10s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 51. 5s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 

To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Mar. 15. 
. Gd. to 5s. 10d. 
. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Mar. 21. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 17s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 16s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. . 
From February 24 to March 23, inclusive. 
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